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CHICAGO’S  BIGGEST  CONGREGATION! 

I.ast  Kuster,  al  .'>:4(>  a. in.,  12,(NN)  liiiinhle  followers  of  .lesiis  r.lirist  ^atliereil 
in  llie  ('liiea»o  Stailiiini  for  .an  Kaster  Sunrise  Ser\iee  .  .  .  s|»onsore«l  liy 
llie  (ilinreli  Keileration  «»f  lirealer  ('.liieajjo  ainl  llie  ('liiea»o  Daily  .News. 


Time  and  time  again  in  recent  years,  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  has  taken  the  initiative  in  turning 
over  large  segments  of  its  columns  to  spiritual  or 
religious  objectives. 

In  1949,  the  News  shattered  journalistic  precedent  hy 
printing  on  page  one — throughout  the  40  days  of 
Lent — Fulton  Oursler’s  ■‘Greatest  Story  Ever  Told.” 
Later,  it  published  inspirational  texts  by  Dr.  Norman 
Vincent  Peale.  During  Lent  of  1951  it  featured  .se¬ 
lected  Psalms,  with  comments  by  religious  leaders. 
And,  on  the  eve  of  Easter,  Publisher  John  S.  Knight 
opened  the  lead  editorial  of  his  Editor’s  Notebook 


with  these  words:  "Thouf'hts  on  Easter:  The  com- 
memornlion  of  Christ's  resurrection  finds  the  world 
in  turmoil  because  the  leaders  of  ‘‘civilization 
long  ago  cast  aside  His  teachings  for  the  law  of 
the  jungle," 

And  then,  after  a  trenchant  exposition  of  this  premise. 
Editor  Knight  closed  the  same  editorial  with  this  para* 
graph:  "So,  as  we  bow  our  heads  in  solemn  prayer, 
let  His  selfless  love  inspire  us  to  rededicate  ourselves 
to  the  spiritual  values,  that  we  may  find  the  cour¬ 
age  and  the  will  to  stand  in  His  image  and  thus  seek 
salvation  and  undeserved  forgiveness  for  our  sins" 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS ..  .  Chicago’s  Home  Newspaper 


War  is  expensive.  Revolution  is  cheap.  That’s  Paul  ^1^ 
Linebarger’s  premise  in  "Hotfoot  for  Stalin"  .  .  .  and  he  a 
proves  it  with  some  bloody  bookkeeping.  You’ve  read  a  lot 
about  Joe.  You’ve  printed  a  lot.  But  we’ll  bet  you  haven’t 
bumped  into  this  radical  approach,  recommending  his  own  brand 
of  foul  stuff  to  put  him  out  of  business.  Ask  for  a  free  copy  of 
April  Nation’s  Business  and  read  it.  And  while  you’re  at  it, 
don’t  miss.  “Should  We  Draft  Our  Women?"  by  Milton  fit 
Mildred  Lehman  .  .  .  “Washington,  I  Like  the  Place" 
by  David  Cohn  . .  .  and  a  lot  of  other  newsworthy  features  .  .  . 


the  businessman’s  most  readable  magazine 
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WILLIAM  K.  HUTCHINSON 

International  News  Service  is  proud  that  Wil-  The  panel  of  judges  termed  the  Hutchinson 
liam  K.  Hutchinson,  veteran  chief  of  its  Washing-  series  "a  good  piece  of  old-fashioned  reporting 
ton  bureau,  has  been  honored  with  the  1950  dealing  with  a  question  uppermost  in  everybody's 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  distinguished  service  award  for  mind  and  on  which  there  was  little  Information 
Washington  correspondence.  at  the  time."  The  judges  also  cited  Hutchinson 

This  is  the  third  Sigma  Delta  Chi  distinguished  for  taking  up  the  subject  of  civilian  defense  on 
service  award  to  an  INS  writer  in  the  past  two  which  there  was  also  a  vital  need  for  information, 
years.  A  year  ago.  Bob  Considine  won  the  gen-  International  News  Service  is  grateful  for  this 
eral  reporting  award  and  Kingsbury  Smith  was  recognition  bestowed  upon  William  K.  Hutchin- 
honored  for  outstanding  foreign  correspondence,  son— one  of  the  outstanding  stars  on  the  famous 
The  award  to  William  K.  Hutchinson  was  based  INS  all-star  team  of  great  journalistic  craftsmen 
on  his  illuminating  series  of  articles  presenting  ...  a  team  whose  extraordinary  performance 
the  answers  of  top  American  military  authorities  record  has  helped  to  build  the  INS  tradition  for 
and  President  Truman's  closest  Cabinet  advisers  enterprising,  accurate  and  distinctive  coverage  of 
to  the  questfon:  Is  War  Imminent?  world  events. 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE 
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This  young  lady  isn't  actually  having  dinner, 
just  a  nightmare.  (Probably  went  to  bed 
hungry.) 

But  the  situation  is  not  as  incongruous  as  it 
seems.  Every  time  you  pick  your  favorite  cut 
of  beef,  there’s  a  lot  of  "leftovers”  in  the 
backiiround— the  rest  of  the  steer  that  has  to 
be  sold. 

That’s  not  for  you  to  worry  about,  of  course. 
But  it  is  a  problem  for  meat  packers,  retailers. 


and  restaurants.  In  order  to  give  you  that 
choice  sirloin  or  rib  roast  you  want,  around 
forty  other  retail  cuts  from  the  same  animal 
must  be  sold — and  sold  fresh. 

A  glance  at  almost  any  restaurant  menu  or 
dealer’s  showcase  will  show  you  how  it’s  done. 
Buying  inducements  in  the  form  of  price 
differentials  give  the  less-wanted  cuts  an  even 
break  with  those  most  in  demand.  This  keeps 
the  flow  of  the  various  cuts  in  balance,  pre¬ 
vents  waste,  and  gives  every  meat  buyer  an 
equal  measure  of  value. 


AMERICAN  MEAT  INSTITUTE 

Headquarters,  Chicago  •  Members  throughout  the  U.  S. 


WALKS 


5PEED  and  CLEANUNES5  of  04$ 

Demonstrated  in  Stereotype  and  Linotype  Departments  of 

MODERN  NEWSPAPER  PRINTING’  PLANT 


1.  Modem  plant  of  the  Bedford  Daily  Times-Mail, 

2.  Stewart  Riley,  President  and  Publisher. 

i.  H.  P.  McChord,  Mechanical  Superintendent,  charging  the  Gas- 
fired  stereo  pot. 


FRONT-PAGE  example  of  the  importance  of  GAS 
in  the  graphic  arts  is  its  use  in  the  efficient  modern 
plant  of  the  Bedford  Daily  Times-Mail,  Bedford,  In¬ 
diana.  This  is  a  small  newspaper  printing  establish¬ 
ment  but  it  was  built  to  do  a  streamlined  publishing 
job.  In  selecting  the  production  equipment  the  pub¬ 
lishers  chose  Gas-fired  stereotype  and  linotype  units. 

The  varying  hourly  demands  on  graphic  arts 
equipment  in  a  newspaper  plant  never  overload  the 
Gas-fired  units.  As  Mechanical  Superintendent  H. 
P.  McChord  expressed  it — "Our  equipment  is  always 
ready — by  the  time  we  get  the  pages  ready  to  pour, 
our  metal  is  at  the  proper  temperature." 


MORE 


AND 


MORE 


That’s  the  record  of  GAS  in  graphic  arts  process¬ 
ing — always  ready  when  needed,  always  flexible, 
clean,  rapid-heating,  and  automatically  controllable 
at  any  desired  temperature. 

The  experience  of  the  publishers  of  the  Bedford 
Daily  Times-Mail  is  a  typical  example  of  the  efficiency 
of  Modern  Gas  Equipment — it’s  worth  investigating. 


AMERICAN  GAS  ASSOCIATION 


420  LEXINGTON  AVE. 


NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


t 
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Classified  advertising  means  action 


. . .  and  when  you  want  sales  action 
in  New  York,  follow  the  lead 
of  classified  advertisers 


In  the  first  three  months  of  1951,  The  New  York  Times 
carried  52%  of  all  classified  advertising  published 
in  New  York  City  newspapers. 

For  the  past  14  years,  The  New  York  Times  has 
led  all  New  York  newspapers  in  classified  advertising. 

Pretty  fair  evidence,  isn’t  it,  that  when  it  comes  to  making 
direct,  local  contacts,  Tlie  New  York  Times  gets  action? 

Y)u  can  get  this  same  kind  of  action  for  your  advertising- 
no  matter  what  you  sell— in  The  New  York  Times. 

Let  us  tell  you  more— now. 

i|0rk  SimciJ 

"ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT’S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 

For  32  veors  first  in  odvertising  in  the  worio's  first  morket.  Circuiotion  over  500*000  weekdovs,  l.'O-D.OOO  Sundays 

New  York:  229  West  43rd  Street  •  Boston-  140  Federal  Street  •  Chicogo;  333  North  Michigon  Awenoe 
Detroit:  General  Motors  Building  •  Los  Angeles:  Sowver»Fergwson-Woiker  Co.  612  South  Flower  St-ee^ 

San  Froncisco;  Sawyer-Ferguson-Waiker  Co.  Russ  Building 
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The  SPOT  NEWS  Paper  oi  the  Newspaper  and  Advertising  Flekhi 

EVERY  SATURDAY  ffv  _  //A  FOUNDED  IN  1884 


Only  5^  of  $875,000  Gain 
In  Revenue  Is  Net  Profit 


Jump  in  50,000-Circulation  Daily's 
Costs  Nearly  Eats  Up  New  Income 


!>ues  in  1950,  the  same  as  in  1949. 
It  published  10,117  pages  and 
80,936  columns  in  its  final  edition 
which  was  a  drop  of  146  pages 
and  1,168  columns,  or  1.42%  in 
each  case,  from  the  previous  year. 
In  1945  it  had  307  issues  and 
printed  7,191  pages  with  57,528 
columns. 

Whereas  its  average  number  of 
pages  per  issue  in  1945  was  23.4; 
it  was  33  in  1950  and  33.5  in  ’49. 

Its  press  run  averaged  58,030, 
compared  to  55,621  in  1949.  It 
had  returns  of  1,071,  compared 
to  1,018,  It  had  “Unpaid”  of  651 
compared  to  715.  And  its  net  paid 
circulation  was  56,308  compared 
to  53,888,  or  an  increase  of  about 
2,500  for  the  year.  Net  paid  in 
’45  was  49,845. 

Revenue  per  1,000  copies  was 
$36.28  compared  to  $35.21  in  '49. 
This  has  increased  from  $26.02  in 
1945.  Paper  and  ink  costs  per 
1,000  copies  was  $25.30  compared 
to  $25.44  in  1949  and  compared 
to  $10.27  in  1945.  Paper  and  ink 
costs  per  1,000  eight-page  papers 
was  $5.72  compared  to  $5.90  in 
’49  aiKl  $3.43  in  ’45. 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

In  five  years  since  1946.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher’s  “50.000  cir¬ 
culation  daily”  had  an  increased 
volume  of  operating  revenue  of 
$875,954  or  58%,  which  was  off- 
vet  by  an  increase  in  operating 
expenses  of  $809,646.  or  68%. 
Of  this  near-million-dollar  increase 
in  business  the  newspaper  was 
able  to  keep  $47,000.  or  5%  of  it 
for  net  profit. 

In  six  years  since  1945,  this 
daily  had  a  90%  or  $1,125,954 
gain  in  revenue  offset  by  a  115% 
or  $1,066,917  increase  in  costs. 
Of  this  nrtore-than-a-million-dollar 
gain,  the  newspaper  added  $59,000 
to  operating  profits.  Comparison 
of  net  profits  between  1950  and 
1945,  however,  are  not  justified 
as  excess  profit  taxes  reduced  the 
net  corvsiderably  in  1945. 

Revenue  Nearly  Doubled 

This  daily’s  total  revenue  in¬ 
creased  annually  since  1945  to 
1950  as  follows:  $1,250,000;  $1,- 
500.000;  $1,852,313;  $2,112,748; 
$233,578,  and  $2,375,954. 

Total  expienses  iiKreased  annu¬ 
ally  during  the  same  period  as 
follows:  $924,239;  $1,181,510; 

SI, 437,307;  $1,687,398;  $1,932,- 
209.  and  $1,991,156. 

Total  operating  profit  in  those 
years  was:  $325,761;  $318,490; 
S415,006;  $425,350;  $361,369,  and 
$384,798. 


Net  profit  after  taxes  for  the 
same  years  was:  $135,826;  $196,- 
649;  $255,166;  $256,200;  $227,- 
287,  and  $243,669. 

Profit  Below  That  of  1947 
With  more  than  a  million  in¬ 
crease  in  volume,  the  50,000-circu¬ 
lation  daily’s  net  profit  in  1950  is 
still  below  what  it  was  in  1947 
and  1948,  and  only  $16,382,  or 
7%  ahead  of  1949. 

The  increases  in  both  revenue 
and  expenses  for  this  daily  in  1950 
compared  to  1949  were  the  smal¬ 
lest  of  any  year  in  the  last  six. 
Revenue  was  up  3.58%  and  ex¬ 
penses  were  ahead  3.05%. 

Both  advertising  and  circulation 
revenue  were  up  with  classified 
showing  a  slight  loss  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  in  a  row.  Local  adver¬ 
tising  revenue  was  up  2.22%  to 
$154,900  and  national  revenue  in¬ 
creased  13.93%  to  $337,227— 
both  were  new  highs.  Classified 
was  off  2.91%  to  $258,644.  Cir¬ 
culation  revenue  was  up  3.96%  to 
$625,183. 

All  Expense  Items  Up 
All  items  of  expense  with  the 
exception  of  “Operation  of  Build¬ 
ing  and  Plant”  were  ahead  of 
1949,  as  shown  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  chart.  Total  operating  ex¬ 
penses  therefore  were  at  a  new 
high  of  $1,991,156.  With  “Other 
Income”  amounting  to  $33,578. 


"Other  Deductions”  anxounting  to 
$5,707,  and  provision  for  income 
ta.xes  of  $169,000,  net  profit 
amounted  to  $243,669. 

In  percentage  of  total  revenue, 
local  advertising  accounted  for 
48.61%;  national  for  14.19%; 
classified  for  10.88%  and  circula¬ 
tion  for  26.32%.  These  percen¬ 
tages  show  only  slight  changes 
from  what  they  were  in  1949  with 
local  and  national  up  a  point  and 
classified  down.  However,  since 
1945,  local  advertising  revenue 
has  risen  from  41,75%  of  the 
total,  and  national  from  13.69%. 
Classified  is  off  from  12.70%  of 
the  total  and  circulation  from 
31.86%. 

In  relation  to  the  total  expense, 
all  cost  items  were  relatively  in 
the  same  position  as  a  year  ago 
with  “Paper  and  Ink,”  “Convpos- 
ing  Room,”  and  “Editorial  De¬ 
partment”  remaining  one,  two, 
three  in  that  order.  However, 
"Circulation  Department”  replaced 
“Advertising  Department”  as  the 
fourth  largest  item.  Also  “Press 
Room”  changed  places  with 
“Stereotype  Department”  in  the 
order. 

No  Premium  Newsprint 

The  small  increase  in  “Paper 
and  Ink,”  which  item  to  all  in¬ 
tents  and  purposes  is  mainly  paper 
cost,  is  explained  by  the  news¬ 
paper  as  due  to  purchases  of 
newsprint  at  premium  price  on 
the  open  market  in  1949  and  ’48 
which  was  not  found  necessary  in 
1950. 

This  daily  published  306  is- 


Percentage  of  advertising  to 
reading  matter  in  1945  was  about 
51«/4%  to  48V^%,  In  1950,  paid 
advertising  took  1,035,436  inches 
of  space  or  58.63%  of  the  total. 
In  1949  it  was  56%  of  the  totaL 
Reading  matter  in  1950  took  712,- 
012  inches  or  40.31%.  This  was 
42.75%  in  1949.  Promotion  ac¬ 
counted  for  1.06%  of  the  total 
last  year  or  18,656  inches.  Last 
year  it  was  about  the  same  and  in 
’45  it  was  .51%.  Total  space  in 
’50  was  1,766,104  inches  com¬ 
pared  to  1,777,555  in  ’49.  In  ’45 
it  was  1,216,217  inches. 

Of  the  total  advertising  space, 
focal  accounted  for  723,884 
inches,  irational  for  152,888  and 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


Six-Year  Record  of  Expenses  for  50,000-Circulation  Doily 
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Prov.  Doubtful  .Accounts 
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177.29 

$157,201 
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407,659 
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82.561 

16.72 
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44,950 

.32.27 

.37,325 

48.95 

33,145 

75.58 

28,118 

121.78 

22,240 

48,875 

2.4 

5.14 

46.486 

24.64 

.39.212 

.36,92 

:{5,696 

85.49 

26,349 

135.12 

20,787 

.39,125 

2.0 

3.35 

37,857 

13.20 

:{4.563 

17.57 

;{3.278 

33.98 

29.201 

52.06 

25,729 

34,583 
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17.98 

29,313 

1458.49 

2,219 

150.89 

13,784 

103.88 

16,962 
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19,700 
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— 5.54 

6,013 

25.86 

4,513 

64.07 

3,462 

133.94 

2,428 

222.18 

1,763 

.  $1,991,156 

100.0 

3.05 

$1,932,209 

18.00  $1,687..398 

;18.53  $1,437,307 

68.5.3  $1,181,510 

115.44 

$924,239 
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Cost  Study 
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classified  for  158,664.  Of  the 
total  advertising  department  cost 
of  $185,572,  local  accounted  for 
$84,080,  national  for  $54,408  and 
classified  for  $47,084.  Advertis¬ 
ing  revenue  of  $1,750,771  con¬ 
tributed  $1.69  revenue  per  inch, 
compared  to  $1.70  in  ’49,  at  a 
10.6%  cost  of  securing  compared 
to  10.2%  in  ’49.  In  1945  adver¬ 
tising  contributed  $1.27  per  inch 
at  a  cost  of  10.8%. 

In  relation  to  the  total,  local 
advertising  accounted  for  65.97% 
of  the  revenue  at  45.31%  of  the 
total  cost  and  took  69.91%  of  the 
total  advertising  space.  Its  reve¬ 
nue  per  inch  was  $1.60  at  a  7.3% 
cost  of  securing. 

National  accounted  for  19.26% 
of  the  revenue  and  29.32%  of  the 
advertising  cost  and  14.77%  of 
the  advertising  space.  Its  revenue 
per  inch  was  $2.21  at  a  16.1% 
cost  of  securing. 

Classified  provided  14.77%  of 
the  advertising  revenue  at  25.37% 
of  the  advertising  cost  and  ac¬ 
counted  for  15.32%  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  space.  Its  revenue  per  inch 
was  $1.63  at  a  18.2%  cost. 

In  1949  local,  national  and 
classified  revenue  per  inch  was 
$1.61,  $2.20  and  $1.64  at  a  cost 
of  securing  7.1%,  15.9%  and 
17%,  respectively.  In  1945,  their 
revenue  per  inch  was  $1.26,  $1.82 
and  $1.40  at  a  cost  of  securing 
of  7.56%,  16.53%  and  15.26%. 

Cost  of  operating  the  four  me¬ 
chanical  departments — composing 
room,  press  room,  stereotyping 
and  photo-engraving — amounts  to 
$545,949  or  27.42%  of  all  ex- 
I>enses.  Including  “Paper  and 
Ink,’’  these  five  items  account  for 
49.31%  of  all  expenses.  In  six 
years  the  cost  of  operating  the 
four  mechanical  departments  were 
up  139%  for  composing  room, 
121%  for  press  room,  135%  for 
stereotyping,  and  135%  for  photo¬ 
engraving. 

In  1945  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  accounted  for  $230,125  or 
24.9%  of  total  expenses.  With 
newsprint  included  they  accounted 
for  expenses  of  $387,326  or 
41.91%  of  the  total  in  ’45. 

In  1950,  the  press  room  cost 
$49,369  to  operate.  It  produced 
76,211,000  eight-page  papers  at  a 


cost  of  $.65  per  thousand.  With 
17,901  man  hours  production  per 
man  hour  was  4.26.  The  year 
before  cost  per  unit  was  $.61  and 
production  per  man  hour  4.04.  In 
1945  cost  per  unit  was  $.49  and 
production  per  man  hour  3.52. 

The  composing  room  cost 
$419,440  to  operate  in  1950.  It 
produced  90,876  columns  at  a 
cost  per  column  of  $4.62.  With 
155,791  man  hours  production  per 
man  hour  was  .58.  In  1949  cost 
per  column  unit  was  $4.43  and 
production  per  man  hour  was 

.58.  In  1945  cost  per  unit  was 
$2.69  and  production  per  man 

hour  was  .56. 

The  stereotype  department  cost 
$48,875  in  1950  and  produced 
37.847  plates  at  a  unit  cost  of 
$1.29.  With  17,296  man  hours, 
production  per  man  hour  was 

2.19.  The  year  before  cost  per 

plate  was  $1.20  and  production 
per  man  hour  was  2.27.  In  1945 
cost  per  unit  was  $.70  and  produc¬ 
tion  per  man  hour  was  2.47. 

The  photo  -  engraving  depart¬ 
ment  cost  $28,265  to  operate  in 
1950  and  produced  405.373  square 
inches  of  engravings  at  a  cost  per 
unit  of  $.07.  Total  man  hours 
were  8,722  and  production  per 
man  hour  46.48.  In  1949,  cost 
per  unit  was  $.06  and  production 
per  man  hour  54.23.  In  1945 
cost  per  unit  was  $.05  and  pro¬ 
duction  per  man  hour  was  47.59 
units. 

Total  editorial  costs  were  $299, 
948  in  1950.  This  increased  81% 
over  1945  which  was  the  lowest 
increase  of  any  department  in 
this  period  with  the  exception  of 
the  “Business  Office’’  and  “Build¬ 
ing  and  Plant  Maintenance.”  The 
editorial  department’s  1.24%  gain 
over  1949  was  the  lowest  increase 
for  any  department  over  1949 
with  the  exception  of  “Paper  and 
Ink”  and  “Building  and  Plant.” 
With  33,506  columns  of  reading 
matter  in  1950,  editorial  cost  per 
column  of  reading  matter  was 
$8.95.  In  1949  there  were  35.767 
columns  of  reading  matter  costing 
$8.28  per  column.  In  1945  there 
were  27,903  columns  costing  $5.94 
per  column. 


WASHINGTON; 


NPA  Moves  Toward  Pulp  and  Ink  Supply  Measures 

A  TASK  FORCE  to  recommend  pulp  conservation  measures  has  been 
appointed  by  the  National  Production  Authority,  at  an  organizational 
meeting  of  the  Kraft  Paper  Manufacturers  industry  advisory  commit¬ 
tee.  And  specific  information  on  the  amounts  of  raw  materials  needed 
to  produce  printing  ink,  classified  as  to  end  use,  to  enable  NP.A  to  allot 
these  materials,  if  necessary,  also  was  requested  April  12  at  a  meeting 
with  the  printing  ink  committee. 
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Radio  Sales  ’Fraud'  Penalties  Asked  by  FCC 

Declaring  “radio  has  become  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of 
perpetrating  frauds  on  the  public,”  the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  has  asked  Congress  to  enact  a  law  fixing  heavy  penalties  against 
broadcasters  (both  radio  and  video)  who  “knowingly”  transmit  ma¬ 
terial  to  defraud  or  obtain  money  under  false  pretenses. 


Economy  Reasons  Given  lor  Closing  Bureaus 

Two  more  metropolitan  newspapers  closed  their  Washing¬ 
ton  bureaus  this  week  for  reasons  of  economy.  Frank  Kent, 
Jr.,  and  Nathaniel  T.  Kenney  were  affected  by  shutdown  of 
the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Evening  Sun  bureau,  and  Frank  Rogers 
ceased  operations  here  for  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News  and 
will  return  to  the  home  office.  The  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
bureau,  which  had  been  operated  by  Carroll  Kilpatrick  and 
Vance  Johnson,  closed  shop  earlier  in  the  year. 


Reporter  Job  Prospects  Are  Slim,  BLS  Says 

Job  prospects  for  newspaper  reporters  are  “not  good,”  despite  the 
nation’s  expanding  defense  economy,  according  to  a  survey  prepared 
for  the  Veterans  Administration  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor.  “The  reporting  field,  always  highly  competitive,  is 
likely  to  remain  overcrowded  in  the  next  few  years,”  the  survey  stated. 


Newspapers,  Press  Associations  Now  'Unessential’ 

As  expected,  newspapers  and  press  associations  have  been  taken  off 
the  list  of  “essential  industries”  for  purposes  of  reservist  and  selective 
service  draft  calls.  Action  was  taken  by  Commerce  Secretary  Charles 
Sawyer  as  a  guide  for  the  military  arms;  they’ll  be  further  thinned  out 
bv  the  Department  of  Labor  with  a  listing  of  essential  occupations 
within  the  essential  industries— with  deferments  extending  only  that 
far,  and  only  so  long  as  is  required  to  find  replacements  not  subject  to 
military  call.  Production  of  wood  pulp  and  paper  again  following  the 
w'artime  pattern,  are  essentials. 


Senator  Toil  Relies  on  Press  to  Keep  Dote  Book 

Senator  Taft,  who  goes  out  of  his  way  to  be  friendly  to  the  press, 
found  the  policy  pays  off.  He  was  all  dressed  up  with  somewhere  to 
go — but  he  didn’t  know  where!  So  he  called  Associated  Press  offices 
here,  identified  himself,  and  asked:  “Where  am  1  speaking  tonight?" 
The  Mayflower  Hotel,  he  was  told.  He  kept  the  engagement.  The 
Senator  had  prepared  his  speech  on  foreign  affairs  for  delivery  to 
George  Washington  University  Law  School  Association,  but  his  file  of 
correspondence  didn’t  include  information  where  the  meeting  was  to 
take  place. 


FCC  Would  Duck  Regulation  of  Televised  Hearings 

FCC  Chairman  Wayne  Coy  told  a  Congress  subcommittee 
this  week  he  regards  the  matter  of  televised  hearings  as  one 
to  he  controlled  on  the  basis  of  "good  taste” — determination 
to  be  made  at  the  .source,  and  not  by  federal  regulation. 


Southam  Co.  Reports 
$1,296,533  Profit 

Montreal — The  1950  net  profit 
of  Southam  Co.,  Ltd.,  amounted 
to  $1,296,533,  equal  to  $1.73  a 
share,  as  compared  with  $1,276,- 
232  ($1.70)  in  1949. 

Gross  revenues,  mainly  from 
newspaper,  printing  and  broad¬ 
casting,  totaled  $19,482,696  in 
1950,  against  $18,159,100  the  pre¬ 
vious  year. 

In  newspaper  publishing  (402,- 
326  circulation)  the  firm  used  35,- 
260  tons  of  newsprint  last  year, 
as  compared  with  19,378  tons  in 
1946  when  combined  circulation 
was  339,686.  The  1950  ad  linage 
totaled  89,172,066,  up  from  52,- 
383,107  in  1946,  and  the  seven  pa¬ 
pers  printed  230,117  columns  of 
news  in  1950,  against  160,204  in 
1946. 


Morse  Wonts  Lowdown  on  'Model'  Press  Bill 

Senator  Wayne  Morse  of  Oregon  has  asked  the  Civil  Defense  Ad¬ 
ministration  to  state  whether  its  “model  statute”  contemplates  seizure 
of  press  and  radio  in  time  of  disaster,  and  if  so  on  what  constitutional 
grounds.  Senator  Morse  said  his  attention  was  drawn  to  the  subject  ! 
by  news  stories  in  Editor  &  Publisher  telling  of  state  legislative  ac-  I 
tions  redefining  the  term  “communications”  to  insure  against  violation 
of  freedom  of  the  press. 


Feeler  Out  on  Pulp  cmd  Paper  Allocation  Conference 

State  Department  has  queried  pulp  and  paper  producing  nations 
to  determine  whether  they  might  wish  to  participate  in  an  international 
materials  conference  here  to  discuss  supply  and  demand  and  consider 
whether  an  allocation  program  is  advisable. 


Personnel  Jottings  from  Capitol  Hill 

Thom.as  F.  Connor,  editor  of  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Tribune  and  tta 
Scrantonian  from  1936  to  1945,  has  been  appointed  special  assistant  in 
the  International  Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Program  of 
the  State  Department. 

Max  Hall  who  has  been  covering  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization 
for  AP  since  it  came  into  existence,  moved  to  the  other  side  of  the 
news  desk  this  week  to  head  the  public  information  program,  succeed¬ 
ing  Joseph  L.  Miller  who  returned  to  his  own  labor  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  agency. 
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Trial  by  Press’  Admonition 
Issues  from  Supreme  Court 


Jackson-Frankhirter  Opinion  Hints 
Sterner  Attitude  in  Contempt  Cases 

Two  JUSTICES  hoisted  warning  Justice  Jackson  questioned  whether 
signals  from  the  Supreme  Court  it  was  because  the  “confession” 
of  the  United  States  to  the  press  was  false  or  was  obtained  under 
and  to  police  officers  this  week  circumstances  that  made  it  inad' 
that  a  sterner  attitude  toward  missible  or  inexpedient. 

“trial  by  newspaper”  contempt  ci-  He  concluded: 
tations  is  developing.  “It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  more 

Justice  Robert  H.  Jackson,  who  prejudicial  influence  than  a  press 
wrote  the  censure,  with  the  concur-  release  by  the  officer  of  the  court 


forum  beyond  its  probable  in¬ 
fluence.” 

With  a  remark  that  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  has  held  to  a  “strict” 
construction  of  an  Act  of  Con¬ 
gress  that  interference  is  not  con¬ 
temptuous  unless  it  takes  place  of  22  causes  in  the  pleading, 
in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  — 

court.  Justice  Jackson  insisted  that  “if  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Su- 


$250,000  Libel  Suit 
Ends  in  Withdrawal 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. — A  1948  libel 
suit  filed  against  the  Herald  States¬ 
man  and  its  editor,  Oxic  Reichler, 
came  to  an  end  this  week  when 
the  last  two  of  24  original  causes 
were  withdrawn  by  the  plaintiffs. 

Two  lawyers,  Sol  Friedman  and 
Morton  N.  Wekstein,  sued  for 
$250,000.  The  Court  of  Appeals 
recently  sustained  the  dismissal 


newspapers,  in  the  enjoyment  of  preme  Court  that  the  Negroes  be 
their  Constitutional  rights,  “may  tried  in  some  other  locality,  let 
not  deprive  accused  persons  of  that  be  done,”  the  Star  editorial- 
their  right  to  fair  trial.’  ’  ized.  “We  believe  the  evidence 

t  I  c  1-  If,  u  j  -,1,  j  f  j  .  .  -A  Such  “trial  by  newspaper”  alone  against  the  trio  is  so  strong  that 

rence  of  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter,  charged  with  ^fendants  custody  j,.  sufficient  to  warrant  reversal  »f  they  will  be  convicted" 

made  a  note  of  the  fact  that  the  stating  that  they  had  confessed,  conviction  he  held  ^  ..  _ , 

highest  court  has  thrice  slapped  and  here  just  such  a  statement, 
down  trial  judges  who  cited  news-  unsworn,  unseen,  uncross-examined 
paper  editors  for  contempt,  but  in  and  uncontradicted,  was  conveyed 
no  case  was  a  jury  involved.  by  the  press  to  the  jury.” 

In  the  present  case,  the  Supreme  Events  on  Day  of  Arrest 
Court  unanimously  or^red  a  re-  ^ho  covered 

trial  of  two  Florida  Negros  on  ..j  originally  for  the  Tampa 
rape  charges.  Seven  members  of 


the  conviction,  he  held. 

Inflammatory  Headlines 
In  respect  to  other  events  at¬ 
tending  the  trial,  he  pointed  out, 
from  the  record,  that  “every  de¬ 
tail  of  these  passion  -  arousing 
events”  was  reported  under  such 
headlines  as,  “Night  Riders  Burn 


c  enarges.  seven  memoers  or  Tribune,  described  the  events  of  i  Negro  Homes”  and  “Flames 

dtaiminatton  again,,  Nngron,  in  ^  Sky^  m  Lake 

when  a  young  Bay  Lake  farmwife, 

‘Prejudicial  Influence' 


Recall  Threat  to  Poston 

A  New  York  Post  editorial  re¬ 
minded  readers  that  one  of  its 
staffers,  Ted  Poston,  risked  his 
life  to  cover  the  “infamous  trial” 
in  Tavares,  Fla.;  that  a  mob 
hounded  him  out  of  the  state. 

“Unlike  its  victims,”  said  the 
Post,  ‘Tavares  has  received  a  fair 
trial  and  been  found  criminally 
guilty.  No  nightriding  Klansmen 
can  reverse  that  verdict.” 

In  Justice  Jackson’s  opinion. 


selection  of  the  jury.  wnen  a  young  Hay  Lake  tarmwue,  „  rartonn  noMished  it  the 

‘Prejudicial  Influence'  then  17,  said  she  was  raped  early  of  ?he  ^^nd  i^Jy  swsion  nic-  Justice  JacKSons  opii^on. 

Justices  Jackson  and  Frankfur-  in  the  morning.  When  she  was  mring  four  electric  chairs  and  influences  outsi^  the 

ter  contended  the  reversal  should  picked  up  on  the  highway  in  a  “No  Compromise  —  Su-  u V^Mv^^i^^ictzed^^riL^  ^Lrc 

be  given  on  the  ground  that  “preju-  dazed  condition,  she  told  of  being  nreme  Penaltv  ”  highly  puoiicizea  trial  were 

,  .  _  «  ,  -J  ,  J  f  VT  •  picnic  rciutliy.  U™.™!.,  lliru  “u/ith 

dicial  influences  outside  the  court  raped  by  four  Negro  men  in  an 


denied  the  men  a  fair  trial.  They  automobile 


-m.  j  j  f  .•  I  I  I  A  brought  to  bear  on  the  jury  “with 
The  Orlando  Sentinel  declared  ,ugh*^force  that  the  conclusion  is 
the  Jackson -Frankfurter  opinion 


J ac Kson " F r anKiuncr  opinion  _ _ _ H-f-nHantc 

suggested  their  colleagues  had  seen  “After  Sheriff  Willis  McCall  and  has  posed  a  problem  on  what  will  a^^ikv  Sd  ^ 

fif  “to  ctr^cc  thf*  f»nH  iwnor^  hic  haH  nrrpct^/1  _ ...i-- _ _ i.:—  WCrC  prcjudReC  aS  CUltty  dJlQ  tuC 


fit  “to  stress  the  trivial  and  ignore  his  deputies  had  arrested  three  constitute  the  ’relationship  of  the  m 

the  important.”  suspects,  a  mob  of  about  100  courts  to  the  working  nress  which  gesture  to 

To  them  the  important  element  armed  men  assembled  in  front  of  fo»ic  it  „  glut,,  .r,,!  an  rwKiioatirkn  register  a  verdict  already  dictated 
was  the  performance  of  police  au-  the  Lake  County  Courthouse  and 
thorities  and  newspapers,  particu-  demanded  surrender  of  the  prison- 
larly  in  the  issuance  and  publica-  ers. 

tion  of  an  alleged  “confession.”  “The  sheriff,  however,  had  al- 
The  case,  they  said,  presents  “one  ready  moved  the  prisoners  to  the 


feels  it  a  duty  and  an  ^ligation  *  blic  opin- 

to  keep  the  public  advised  of  the  it  generated.” 

events  of  the  rlay.  ^  sheriff.  Justice 

It  maintained  that  when  four  j  commented,  repudiated 

men,  white  or  black,  are  arrested  story  that  the  defendants  had 
tor  raping  a  woman,  white  or  .  i*  tvw.  had  at. 

of  the  best  examples  of  one  of  the  safety  of  the  State  Prison  at  Rai-  hlack  it  is  the  dutv  of  the  nress  '-^titessea.  ii  me  coun  nau  ai 

worst  rrwnnros  tn  Airvriran  ins  forH  macK,  11  IS  me  uuiy  oi  me  press  j  ^  ^  mvoluntary  confession 

worst  menaces  to  Amer.c.nn  ,iis-  ford.  to  print  this  crime,  however  re-  ^e  placed  before  the  jury,  it 


worst  menaces  to  American  jus-  ford, 
tice.”  “Later  that  night  a  mob  was 

The  two  judges  invited  specula-  formed  in  the  Mascotte  area  of 
tion  as  to  the  possible  effect  of  South  Lake  County,  a  few  miles 
their  opinion  upon  televised  hear-  from  Bay  Lake,  the  home  of  the 
ings  or  court  proceedings,  although  rape  victim, 
there  was  no  indication  Justice  “Moving  with  almost  military 
Jackson  had  written  his  remarks  precision,  the  mob  shot  up  a  tiny 


volting  it  may  would  be  a  clear  ground  for  re- 

Duty  to  Report  Facts  pointed  out. 

“Furthermore.  the  editorial  ^  footnote  to  Justice  Jackson’s 
said,  when  the  sheriff  making  opinion  quoted  an  unnamed  edi- 
such  arrest,  after  taking  these  jqj.  qJ  ^  weekly  newspaper  as  ex¬ 
suspects  to  his  own  home  and  plaining  the  source  of  a  state¬ 


bedding  them  down  for  their  per- 


before  or  after  the  Kefauver  Com-  Negro  farm  workers’  settlement  at  .^^^l  safety  overnight,  rather  than 
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mittee  episodes.  Stuckey’s  Still  and  burned  three 

The  opinion  provided  a  specific  Negro  homes, 
example  of  recent  occurrence  in  “At  the  time  of  the  arrests, 
line  with  what  former  Federal  Sheriff  McCall  issued  a  statement 
Judge  Simon  H.  Rifkind  of  New  to  the  effect  that  the  three  men 
York  has  emphasized  in  his  cru-  had  confessed  the  crime, 
sade  to  limit  press  coverage  of  “The  statement  was  carried  in  a 


risking  the  jail  to  a  mob — when 
this  sheriff  tells  the  press  the  boys 
had  confessed  to  the  crime — it  is 
the  duty  of  the  press  to  report 
such  information  to  its  readers. 

“Other  than  printing  a  cartoon 
showing  a  vacant  electric  chair 


ment  in  an  article  referring  to  the 
confessions; 

No  Denial  Made 
“The  information  is  based  on 
articles  in  the  various  daily  pa¬ 
pers,  and  personal  conversations 
1  had  with  people  generally.  If 
articles  appear  in  those  papers 


crime  and  trials.  Justices  Jackson  routine  fashion  as  a  part  of  the  jfig  penalty  for  such  crime,  the  stood  the  test  of  two  or 

and  Frankfurter  also  had  addressed  text  of  the  story,  without  a  sepa-  p^g^^  attempt  to  without  denial  or  cor- 

remarks  to  this  subject  in  public  rate  headline.  It  was  a  part  of  the  public  opinion,  but  was  care-  ''ection,  based  on  my  previous  ex¬ 
speeches  and  articles  for  bar  pub-  ‘carry  over’  portion  of  the  general  f,,i  ..ivitain  fmm  it  perience  as  an  editor,  I  assume 

licatlon,.  slory.”  "We  sffll  IhinlT^opIc  »ho  con-  them  to  b.  trae. 

‘Confession’  from  Sheriff  Strict  Construction  of  Law  fes-s  to  raping  women,  whether  article  y^  callw 

Justice  Jackson’s  criticism  fol-  No  doubt.  Justice  Jackson  they  be  white  or  black,  should  uyention  to  appeared  to  t  e 
towed  closely  the  pattern  argument  thought,  the  trial  judge  felt  help-  be  eliminated  in  electric  chairs.”  ™y  recollection  m  a  m 
that  publication  of  a  confession  less  to  give  the  accused  any  real  Neither  did  the  Orlando  Star  of  .  ^  ^  papers  ana  was  - 

by  newspapers  and  radio  circum-  protection  against  the  out-of-court  feel  that  it  had  overstepixd  the  ^  °  i<»- 

vents  the  rights  of  the  defendant,  campaign  to  convict.  bounds  of  “clean  publicity”  in  .  “  ‘“®y  ® 

In  the  Florida  case,  involving  “But,”  he  went  on,  “if  freedoms  what  it  printed  on  the  case.  The  .  ...  . 

the  rape  of  a  white  girl  in  Lake  of  press  are  so  aAiused  as  to  make  Star  said  it  humbly  differed  with  Justice  Jackson  8 

County,  the  “confession”  was  giv-  fair  trial  in  the  locality  impossible,  the  illustrious  judge  on  the  charge  of  any  Pa^rs  but 
en  to  the  newspapers  by  a  sheriff  the  judicial  process  must  be  pro-  that  the  newspaper  prejudiced  the  betore  i  e  cou 

but  it  was  not  offered  at  the  trial,  tected  by  removing  the  trial  to  a  jurors.  (Continued  on  page  59) 
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^rensa  Grab 
Completed  By 
Peron's  Dupes 


Expropriation  of  La  Prensa  in 
Buenos  Aires  was  approved  by  the 
Argentine  Chamber  of  Deputies 
April  1 1  after  an  8-hour  debate. 
The  vote  was  98  to  12. 

Approval  in  the  all-Peronsist 
Senate  was  a  matter  of  form. 

A  joint  congressional  commit¬ 
tee  appointed  to  investigate  the 
closed  newspaper,  largest  in  Ar¬ 
gentina,  recommended  expropria¬ 
tion  in  a  formal  report  made  pub¬ 
lic  on  April  9. 

‘"La  Pnensa  was  one  of  thie 
bridgeheads  left  here  by  capital¬ 
ism.”  said  President  Juan  Peron  in 
a  speech  to  the  General  Confed¬ 
eration  of  Labor.  “Those  institu¬ 
tions  are  like  tapeworns;  if  you 
leave  the  head  on,  they  grow 
again. 

“In  this  country  I  must  establish 
once  for  ail,  that  those  abroad  may 


ago,  were  allowed  to  cross  the 
border  into  Uruguay  to  see  Al¬ 
berto  Gainza  Paz,  La  Prensa’s  edi¬ 
tor. 

Another  Suspends 

The  independent  newspaper  El 
Trihuno  in  the  town  of  General 
Roca  in  southern  Argentina  sus¬ 
pended  because  the  Peron  govern- 


Higher  Ad  Rate 
Seen  As  Control 
On  Newsprint 


Buffalo — Higher  rates  for  news¬ 
paper  advertising  would  ease  the 
newsprint  situation,  a  Canadian 


ter  of  propsised  changes  in  the 
street  trades  law  which  would  can 
for  issuing  badges  to  carriers,  in¬ 
stead  of  certificates. 

.An  independent  and  strong 
newspaper  must  have  “something 
spiritual  about  it,”  declared  A.  U. 
Kirchhofer,  managing  editor  of  the 
Hiitfalo  Evening  News.  He  asserted 
the  combined  efforts  of  church. 


ment  had  not  provided  its  quota  of  circulator  told  the  representatives  school  and  press  would  raise  the 

npu/^nrmt  _  j_*i*  _  ..a*. _ i  _  .  .  .. 


newsprint. 

Dr.  Miguel  Lanz  Duret,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  El  Universal,  Mexico 
City,  and  president  of  the  Tribu¬ 
nal  of  Freedom  of  the  Press  of 
the  Inter-American  Press  Confer¬ 
ence,  said  his  group  will  ask  Pres¬ 
ident  Peron  for  permission  for  a 
three-man  group  to  investigate 
the  supression  of  La  Prensa. 

While  messages  poured  into  the 
National  Press  Club  in  Washing¬ 
ton  commending  its  sponsorship  of 
a  “day  of  mourning”  over  the  su¬ 
pression,  the  .Argentine  Embassy 
lodged  a  protest  that  the  action 
was  a  blow  against  labor — the 
men  on  “strike”  at  the  Buenos 
.Aires  paper. 


of  70  United  States  dailies  attend¬ 
ing  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Circulation  Managers’ 
Association  here  April  9-11. 

Pitching  ad  rates  to  the  increased 
costs  of  production  would  result 
in  less  advertising  and  fewer 
pages,  thereby  eliminating  an  ab¬ 
normal  demand  for  newsprint,  said 
R.  M.  Cowan,  CM,  Toronto  Star. 

Both  Canadian  and  U.  S.  news- 


moral  level  of  the  public. 


Doilies  Doubt 
P.  O.  Has  Loss 
On  Their  Mail 


Washington  —  Spokesmen  for 
the  daily  newspaper  business  told 


papers,  he  declared,  are  selling  ad-  j^e  Senate  Post  Office  Committee 


listen,  that  here  freedom  is  for  the 
Argentine  people  and  only  for  the  Phila.  Inquirer  Cited 

Gen.‘"peS^'thanked  the  labor  ^or  Its  Merchandising 


federation  and  the  national  con¬ 
gress  for  their  support  in  the 
Prensa  issue. 

The  legislation  follows: 

“Article  I — All  possessions  con¬ 
stituting  the  assets  of  the  collec¬ 
tive  society  La  Prensa,  which  oper¬ 
ates  under  the  firm  name  of  Eze- 
quiel  P.  Paz  and  Zelmira  Paz  de 
Anchorena,  proprietor  of  the  news¬ 
paper  La  Prensa,  are  declared  of 
public  interest  and  subject  to  ex¬ 
propriation  in  accordance  with  Ar¬ 
ticle  40  of  the  national  constitu¬ 
tion. 

Bonds  Authorized 


Philadelphia  —  Motorola,  Inc., 
has  cited  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
for  the  best  all-round  merchandis¬ 
ing  cooperation  in  connection  with 
an  ad  campaign  (via  Warwick  & 
Legler,  Inc.)  conducted  in  157 
newspapers. 

A  Motorola  tv  receiver  was 
awarded  to  Jack  B.  Beecher  of 
the  office  of  Robert  R.  Beck,  In¬ 
quirer’s  representative. 

Before  the  campaign  broke.  Mo¬ 
torola  and  its  agency  announced 
the  competition  on  two  points: 
1 )  choice  of  position  of  Moto¬ 
rola’s  ads;  2)  circularization  of 


“These  include  the  buildings  each  paper’s  mailing  list.  Point  two 


used  for  the  operation  of  the  news¬ 
paper  La  Prensa  and  the  rights  de¬ 
riving  from  the  inscription  of  the 
name  La  Prensa  in  the  nation’s 
registry  of  brands  and  from  the 
inscription  of  the  property  of 
the  title  of  the  newspaper  La 
Prensa  in  the  nation’s  registry  of 
intellectual  property. 

“The  executive  branch  will  as¬ 
sign  the  assets,  which  may  be  ex¬ 
propriated  to  the  ends  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  interest  and  social  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  Argentine  people. 

“.Article  II — The  expenses  re¬ 
quired  by  compliance  with  this 
law  will  ^  met  with  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  public  debt  bonds, 
with  the  executive  power  being 
authorized  to  issue  them  in  the 
required  amount.” 

Deputy  Arturo  Frondizzi,  who 
opposed  the  expropriation,  said  it 
was  an  “act  of  usurpation  whose 
only  aim  is  to  prevent  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  newspaper.”  He  added 
that  the  act  was  unconstitutional 
and  part  of  a  government  plan  “to 
isolate  the  Argentine  people  from 
every  source  of  information.” 

Manuel  Constenla,  administra¬ 
tor,  and  Manuel  Ordonez,  lawyer, 
of  La  Prensa,  under  guard  since 
the  newspaper  was  seized  a  month 


consisted  of  writing  letters  to 
school  teachers,  eye  specialists, 
etc.,  calling  their  attention  to  spe¬ 
cific  ads  in  the  series  as  they  re¬ 
lated  to  their  own  fields  and  cit¬ 
ing  reasons  why  they  should  watch 
for  the  ad. 

The  Inquirer’s  efforts  along 
these  lines  were  judged  the  most 
outstanding  by  Motorola. 


Nashville  Tennessean 
Names  Churchill  ME 


Nashville.  Tenn.  —  Gail  W. 
(Bill)  Churchill,  former  assign¬ 
ment  editor  of  Life  Magazine,  has 
been  appointed  managing  editor  of 
the  Nashville  Tennessean, 

Coleman  A.  Hartwell,  editor, 
said  .Mr.  Churchill  will  succeed 
Richard  G.  Harris,  who  died  in 
February. 

Before  joining  the  staff  of  Life 
in  1943,  Mr.  Churchill  worked 
for  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register 
and  Tribune  and  for  the  Iowa. 
New  York  and  Washington  bu¬ 
reaus  of  Associated  Press. 

The  Tennessean  also  announced 
the  appointment  of  Robert  H. 
Horsley,  official  of  the  Tennessee 
Safety  Council,  as  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  newspaper. 


vertising  space  at  pre-war  rates — 
“no  wonder  there  is  such  a  de¬ 
mand  for  newsprint  and  such  a 
shortage  of  this  commodity.”  He 
compared  the  milline  rate  for 
North  American  newspapers  of 
$3.29  in  1935  with  that  of  $3.41 
in  1950. 

H.  Truman  Kahler,  Rome  Sen¬ 
tinel,  said  circulation  prices  should 
be  raised  before  advertising  rates 
can  be  hiked  again. 

7c  Price  Is  ‘Last  Resort’ 

The  New  York  circulators  were 
generally  agreed  a  7-cent  a  copy 
price  would  be  “the  last  resort”  to 
meet  higher  costs.  Earl  E.  Serven, 
Geneva  Daily  Times,  advocated 
more  digging  by  the  advertising 
department  to  develop  new  busi¬ 
ness. 

It  was  also  the  consensus  of 
the  meeting  that  television  whets 
the  appetite  for  newspapers,  but 
T.  Garwood  Gilbert,  Jamestown 
Post-Journal,  advised  that  papers 
must  emphasize  complete  news 
coverage  and  strive  for  delivery 
well  in  advance  of  the  popular 
evening  video  shows. 

Russell  S.  Graham,  Albany 
Knickerbocker  News,  stressed  that 
papers  “owe  it  to  their  carriers  to 
be  prompt  and  reliable  in  deliv¬ 
eries  of  the  paper  to  them  so  they 
can  render  the  same  service  to 
customers.” 

John  J.  Mullen,  Newsday,  said 
newspapers  will  have  to  get  away 
from  serials  and  stories  which  add 
up  to  entertainment — video’s  field 
— and  return  to  full  coverage  of 
news,  presented  “as  interestingly 
as  possible.” 

Reminded  of  Survey 
Milton  H.  Ottman,  Schenectady 
Union-Star,  called  attention  to  sur¬ 
veys  that  show  readers  devote  as 
much  time  as  ever  to  features, 
comics  and  pictures,  but  less  to 
general  news,  when  they  have  TV 
sets. 

The  Newspaperboy  Committee 
reported  that  87%  of  the  state’s 
carriers  are  average  or  above- 
average  in  school  work.  The  sur¬ 
vey  covered  4,716  boys  in  16 
cities. 

After  a  closed  panel  discussion, 
the  circulators  decided  to  confer 
again  with  publishers  on  the  mat- 


this  week  they  believe  a  cost  study 
would  show  the  government  is  not 
losing  money  on  newspapers  in 
second-class  mail. 

If  all  second-class  were  elimi¬ 
nated  the  most  the  Post  Office 
could  save  would  be  $75,000,000, 
said  Cranston  Williams,  general 
manager  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association.  He 
questioned  how  the  carrying  of 
second-class  mail  could  cause  a 
loss  of  $200,000,000,  which  is  the 
basis  for  the  Administration’s  pro¬ 
posal  for  a  100%  boost  in  rates. 

Mr.  Williams  repeated  that  the 
newspaper  publishers  would  go 
along  with  a  10%  increase  in  rates 
to  see  what  revenue  it  might  pro¬ 
duce,  but  he  and  others  insisted 
upon  a  thorough  cost  study. 

C.  C.  Lane,  assistant  business 
manager  of  the  New  York  Times, 
declared  a  substantial  rise  in  rates 
will  only  force  more  newspapers 
to  withdraw  from  mail  service  and 
use  other  methods  of  delivery. 

Frank  A.  Daniels,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News 
and  Observer,  testified  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  ANPA  Postal  Com¬ 
mittee,  that  the  newspapers  arc 
willing  to  pay  any  reasonable  in¬ 
crease  to  continue  a  high  standard 
of  service. 

Denying  the  assertion  that  news¬ 
papers  enjoy  a  subsidy  from  the 
government,  Mr.  Daniels  gave  fig¬ 
ures  for  his  own  papers. 

“We  mail  35,000  copies  every 
day,”  he  said.  “Of  these,  26,384 
copies  are  delivered  by  us  in  either 
individual  sacks  or  key  bundles  to 
the  Post  Office  of  final  delivery, 
the  sole  function  of  the  Post  Of¬ 
fice  being  to  take  these  key  bun¬ 
dles  addressed  to  the  rural  routes 
or  two  box  holders  and  deliver 
them.” 

The  Raleigh  papers  pay  $62,- 
253.13  a  year  to  the  Post  Office 
and  Mr.  Daniels  asserted  they  de¬ 
serve  a  rebate  for  performing  pos¬ 
tal  service  work. 


Torrey  Promoted 

Volta  Torrey,  former  news¬ 
paperman  and  Nieman  Fellow, 
was  promoted  from  managing  ed¬ 
itor  to  editor  of  Popular  Science 
Magazine  this  week. 
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White  House  Pops  Eyes 
Wide  Open  at  1  A.  M. 


Washington — A  six-minute  news 
conference  at  the  White  House  at 
1  a.m.  Wednesday  gave  the  world 
one  of  the  biggest  news  stories  of 
1951  in  an  announcement  that 
wrote  its  own  banner:  'Truman 
Fires  MacArthur.” 

Washington  correspondents  and 
newspaper  offices  were  informed 
shortly  after  midnight  that  the 
White  House  would  have  a  1  a.m. 
announcement.  The  hour  of  the 
call  and  the  churning  Truman- 
MacArthur  disagreement  hinted 
the  story  and  the  sleepy-eyed  news¬ 
men  who  filed  into  Press  Secretary 
Joseph  H.  Short’s  office  were  not 
surprised.  They  had,  however,  two 
problems:  1.  What  use  to  put  the 
story  at  that  hour  since  many 
AM’s  had  gone  to  press;  2.  How  to 
square  the  development  with  the 
almost  universal  predictions  of  the 
past  two  days  that  the  President 
either  would  take  no  action,  or 
would  mildly  reprimand  the  Gen¬ 
eral. 

Newspaper  offices  received  the 
news  of  the  conference  call  on 
overnight  ticker  service.  Bureau 
chiefs  were  telephoned  from  the 
White  House,  summoned  to  the 
meeting. 

Mr.  Short  handed  out  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  statement  and  accompany¬ 
ing  material.  One  drowsy  corre¬ 
spondent  inquired  with  undisguised 
complaint:  “Why  at  this  hour?” 
Mr.  Short  explained  it  was  then 
3  P.  M.  in  Tokyo  and  Gen.  Mac¬ 
Arthur  had  to  be  notified  first.  An¬ 
other  asked  when  the  decision  to 
fire  MacArthur  was  arrived  at.  Mr. 
Short  didn't  know. 

But  the  correspondents  weren’t 
the  only  ones  whose  rest  was  dis¬ 
turbed.  Those  who  still  could  make 
morning  editions  didn’t  hesitate  to 
arouse  congressmen  for  comment. 

One  document  issued  with  the 
statement  was  the  text  of  General 
MacArthur’s  statement  on  Korea 
as  it  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  March  25.  The  implica¬ 
tion  was  obvious  that  the  White 
House  had  learned  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral’s  declaration  to  confer  with 
the  enemy  from  the  newspaper, 
instead  of  a  Tokyo  cable. 

The  White  House  announcement 
reached  a  score  of  correspondents 
at  the  National  Press  Club,  many 
of  them  completing  their  day’s 
work,  others  “on  the  town.”  Ex¬ 
cited  speculation  boiled  down  to 
what  proved  to  be  the  fact  of  the 
story.  John  B.  Gray,  62-year-old 
NPA  cashier  relayed  the  report  to 
his  midnight  relief  man,  S.  C.  Con¬ 
way,  and  evidently  was  upset  as 
he  announced,  “They  Fired  Mac¬ 
Arthur.”  Mrs.  Gray  reported  him 
still  greatly  excited  when  he  ar¬ 


rived  at  home.  A  few  hours  later 
he  died  of  heart  disease. 


Serial  on  'Mac' 

Chicago— The  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  Syndicate  has  arranged 
for  immediate  syndication  of 
Lt.  Gen.  George  Kenney’s 
book,  ‘The  MacArthur  I 
Know.”  Although  the  hook  is 
unpublished,  first  instalments 
will  appear  in  newspapers  next 
week. 

Keyes  Beech  Says  Mac 
Held  Press  in  Contempt 

Keyes  Beech,  enroute  from 
Toyko,  filed  a  special  dispatch 
from  Anchorage,  Alaska,  sizing 
up  the  ouster  of  General  Mac¬ 
Arthur.  Mr.  Beech,  Chicago  Daily 
News  war  correspondent,  had  re¬ 
ported  in  January  that  MacArthur 
desired  to  pull  out  of  Korea.  The 
next  day,  he  wrote  from  Tokyo 
that  although  MacArthur  retained 
command  of  UN  forces  in  Korea 
there  was  evidence  that  Washing¬ 
ton  had  stripped  him  of  authority 
to  speak  freely  on  the  war. 

In  his  dispatch  from  Anchorage, 
Mr.  Beech  commented  upon  the 
general’s  relations  with  newspaper¬ 
men,  stating: 

“If  you  were  a  correspondent 
who  wrote  favorable  stories  about 
MacArthur,  you  had  access  to 
Mac.Arthur.  If  you  wrote  critical 
Stories  you  didn’t. 

“In  four  years  of  covering 
Japan  and  MacArthur’s  headquar¬ 
ters,  I  wrote  both  kinds  of  stories. 

I  didn't  have  access  to  MacArthur. 
It  was  as  simple  as  that. 

‘Good-Natured  Contempt' 

“It  is  my  personal  belief  Mac¬ 
Arthur  has  nothing  but  good-na¬ 
tured  contempt  for  the  press,  even 
those  members  who  served  him. 

“On  more  than  one  occasion 
when  correspondents  asked  to  meet 
with  Mac.Arthur,  Col.  Marion  P. 
(Pat)  Echols,  his  public  informa¬ 
tion  officer,  replied:  ‘Why  should 
he  waste  his  time  on  you  guys? 
He  doesn't  have  to.’ 

“But  .MacArthur  knew  how  to 
use  the  press  when  he  wanted  to. 
When  he  snapped  his  fingers  in 
Tokyo,  bureau  chiefs  of  the  ma¬ 
jor  news  agencies  jumped  to  ac¬ 
company  him  wherever  he  went. 

“When  he  didn’t  want  them 
along,  he  ignored  them.” 

‘I  Can't  Cover  This  Story' 

Atchison,  Kan. — An  Atchison 
Globe  reporter  lost  his  nerve  when 
he  went  out  to  cover  an  automo¬ 
bile  crash. 


White  House  Press  Secretary  Joseph  Short,  at  left,  reads  President 
Truman's  statement  on  relieving  General  MacArthur  of  command  to 
newsmen  gathered  at  1  a.m.  conference 


When  Charles  Spencer,  39,  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  scene,  he  saw  a  body 
under  a  canvas  and  recognized  a 
smashed  car  owned  by  his  brother, 
Russell.  36. 

“I  can’t  cover  this  story,”  Spen¬ 
cer  told  a  bystander.  “That  may  be 
my  brother  under  there!” 

John  Buckley,  managing  editor 
of  the  Globe,  took  over. 

He  reported  seven  persons  were 
injured,  and  the  reporter’s  aunt, 
Mrs.  Emma  Butler,  71,  killed.  The 
reporter’s  brother,  driving  one  of 
the  cars,  and  three  other  passen¬ 
gers  on  both  cars  were  injured 
critically. 

Just  One  Morel 

Charleston,  W.  Va.  —  The 
Daily  Mail’s  shortwave  radio 
picked  up  a  call  to  police  cars  to 
investigate  a  payroll  robbery. 

Charley  Conner,  writer  of  “Rov¬ 
ing  the  Valley”  column  on 
“homey,  quiet  folk,”  and  Camera¬ 
man  Earl  Benton  rushed  over  to 
the  grocery  warehouse  office  to  get 
the  story.  They  and  the  police  got 
there  about  the  same  time. 

Benton  snapped  a  picture  of  the 
victim,  a  young  woman  office 
worker.  J.  W.  Herscher,  the  man¬ 
ager,  grabbed  Benton  and  pushed 
him  against  a  wall  and  snatched 
his  camera.  Connor  joined  the  tus¬ 
sle  and  separated  the  pair. 
Herscher  yelled  to  Benton: 

“You’re  despicable — you  haven’t 
any  right  to  take  pictures  here 
without  my  permission.” 

Then  he  demanded  the  film 
holder.  Benton  gave  him  a  plate, 
stating  “here’s  the  picture,” 
Herscher  ripped  the  negative. 

But,  as  Benton  moved  out  of 
the  room  he  got  another  picture 
of  the  robbery  victim  with  the  re¬ 
maining  plate.  The  Daily  Mail 
played  the  picture  on  Page  One. 


Army  life's  a  Cinch 

Passaic,  N.  J. — ^The  Herald- 
News  supplied  its  own  answer  to  a 
lead  sentence:  “Who  says  army 
life  is  tough?  The  story  continued: 

Rudy  Goffredo,  Herald-News 
sports  writer,  recently  recalled  as 
an  army  lieutenant,  wrote  from 
Camp  Pickett: 

“I  am  trying  very  hard  to  ac¬ 
custom  myself  to  getting  up  later 
than  I  did  in  civilian  life.  We  go 
to  work  at  7:30,  so  we  can  sleep 
’til  6:30.” 

The  Herald-News  editorial  staff 
starts  work  at  7  a.m. — presumably 
when  all  good  army  lieutenants  are 
still  rubbing  their  eyes. 

Head  on  the  story  read:  “Bugle 
a  Relief  .After  Civilian  Alarm 
Clocks.” 

On  Overseas  Beats 

Los  Angeles — ^The  Examiner 
has  sent  its  former  aviation  editor, 
Julian  Hartt,  to  Japan  to  cover 
the  40th  Infantry  division,  former 
National  Guard  unit  made  up 
largely  of  men  from  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  area. 

*  «  * 

Boston — ^John  Kelso,  feature 
writer  of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Sun¬ 
day  Post,  has  started  on  a  tour 
which  will  take  him  through  Por¬ 
tugal,  Spain,  France,  Italy,  and 
Greece  for  material  for  a  series. 

*  «  * 

Oklahoma  City — ^Wayne  Mac- 
key,  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Times 
reporter,  is  enroute  overseas  with 
the  45th  division  as  correspondent 
for  the  two  newspapers  “after  six 
hours  notice  from  the  boss.”  He 
was  rushed  through  his  shots,  into 
a  uniform  and  aboard  ship. 

«  *  * 

George  McWilliams,  city  room 
rewrite  staff,  has  gone  to  Korea 
to  cover  the  war  for  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post.  He  was  an  INS  war 
correspondent  in  the  Pacific. 
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5JXX)  Nashville 
Folk  Celebrate 
Bonner  Jubilee 


N.  Y.  Times  Gets 
Ad  Club's  Plaque 


Tkiesing  Sees 
PR  Problem 


General  Whitcomb 
Gets  $65,000  Verdict 


Nashville  —  On  April  6,  the 
Nashville  Banner  celebrated  its 


The  Advertising  Club  of  New 
York  will  present  its  Bronze 
Plaque  of  Achievement  to  the 


In  Pay  Control 


Bosion  —  Libel  damages  of 
$65.0(M)  were  assessed  April  10 


Syracuse.  N.  Y.-The  demands  against  four  Bo^n  newspapers 


New  York  Times  on  April  18.  in  of  newspaper  labor  unions  for  ex-  [j”’  PuW'cation  of  an  Associ^^ 
- .u-  - •„  .  Press  story  from  Germany.  The 


75th:  birthday;- For  m;;.;^ti;an^  pl^iff  7asT;g.^Sr"Lh;;d 


of  those  years  it 
has  been  under 
the  control  of 
the  Stahlman 
family. 

More  than 
5,000  persons 
iammed  Ryman 
Auditorium  for 
the  diamond 
jubilee  celebra¬ 
tion.  Capt.  Ed¬ 
die  Rickenbacker 
and  James  G. 

Stahlman.  Banner  publisher,  were 
the  speakers. 

There  was  a  musical  review  of 
the  past  75  years,  produced,  writ¬ 
ten  and  staged  by  staff  members 
of  station  wsm.  The  “Banner 


be  made  by  Publisher  Arthur  the  publishers,  says  Karl  H.  Spring- 

Hays  Sulzberger.  Thiesing.  executive  secretary  of  ,  ,  . 

The  Times  is  cited  as  ‘  truly  York  State  Publishers  .  '  damages  awarded  by  a 

New  York  City's  greatest  repre-  were  assess^  as  follows: 

sentative  in  the  field  of  world  .  .  l  Hearst  Corporation.  $20,000; 

journalism.”  This  is  the  first  time  m/  Thi^ 

the  club’s  plaque  has  been  given  we  present  our  ca^  ' 

to  an  organization,  rather  than  remarked  in  an  address  before  the  -phe  libel  was  based  on  a  dis- 
I  Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  patch  from  Heidelberg,  stating 

New  York  Dailies,  here  April  9.  j^at  a  Lieut.  Col.  Richard  S.  Whit- 
Mr.  Thiesing  said  he  believes  court  martialed 


to  an  individual. 


Stahlman 


For  the  first  decade  and  a  half, 
the  Banner  had  various  manage¬ 
ments  and  a  series  of  financial  set- 


newspiipers  should  oppose  the  ex-  removing  wine  from  a  house 
cmption  for  its  employes,  but  if  where  he  was  billeted  and  that  he 

backs.  But  then  the  newspaper  adveTds'inS  sentenced  to 

was  acquired  by  the  late  Maj.  E.  control  ‘idvertisinp  p^^on  and  dismissed  from  the 


and  circulation  rates  the  newspa-  service. 


pers  should  go  along  with  wage 
control  exemption. 

There  are  some  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry,  he  said,  who  favor 


B.  Stahlman,  successful  Nashville 
business  man  and  railroad  execu¬ 
tive. 

Crippled  from  early  childhood. 

Panorama — 75  years  in  Song  and  Ihe  German-born  Stahlman  had  {^oth  wage  control  and  price  con- 
Story”  included  the  premier  per-  l^een  forced  to  struggle  up  the  rather  than  accept  freedom 

formance  of  the  Nashville  Banner  hard  way.  When  at  50,  he  look 

March,  written  for  the  occasion  over  the  Banner,  he  had  devel-  Price  control  on  the  newspaper 

by  Francis  Craig,  composer  of  oped  into  a  strong  individualist  husiness  would  be  an  “entering 
several  popular  favorites.  who  gave  the  newspaper  its  now-  wedge”  for  other  forms  of  govern- 

Mr.  Stahlman  remarked  that  traditional  character  of  independ-  cental  regulation,  Mr.  Thiesing 

declared. 

Grandson  Takes  Over  The  difficulty  facing  the  news- 


The  dispatch  was  in  error  be¬ 
cause  the  officer  in  question  was 
not  the  general. 


New  Contract 
Ends  Strike 
At  Sheboygan 


the  average  life  of  an  American 
business  concern  is  six  vears  and 
that  17,819,000  of  the  f9,803.000 
concerns  launched  during  the  past 
50  years  went  out  of  business  in 
the  same  period,  and  he  told  the 
crowd: 

“If  a  business,  particularly  such 
a  complexity  as  the  modern  daily 
newspaper,  survives  the  ravages 
of  the  years  and  comes  to  cele¬ 
brate  its  diamond  jubilee,  it  is 
because  it  has  been  grounded  in 
the  fundamentals.” 

Courage  to  Espouse  the  Right 
Those  fundamentals,  he  said, 
embody  “honest,  fearless  journal¬ 
ism”  when  those  responsible  for 
its  publication  consider  the  news- 


Sheboygan,  Wis. — ^The  Shehoy- 
};an  Press  and  Sheboygan  Chapter 
When  Major  Stahlman  died  in  papers,  he  explained,  is  whether  of  the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
1930.  his  grandson,  James  G.  to  appear  before  the  Wage  Stabi-  signed  a  new  contract  April  10. 
Stahlman.  became  publisher  after  lization  Board  committee  studying  thus  ending  a  two-day  strike, 
having  been  reporter,  city  editor  the  union’s  plea  and  vigorously  .According  to  the  newspaper, 
and  executive  editor.  He  is  best  oppose  e.xemption  from  wage  con-  the  strike  was  precipitated  by  the 

known  to  Banner  readers  for  his  trols.  or  refrain  from  appearing  failure  of  the  Guild  and  manage- 

Page  One  “From  the  Shoulder”  and  “thereby  lead  the  Committee  rnent  representatives  to  agree  upon 
columns  which  demonstrate  not  to  believe  that  we  have  no  interest  a  Guild  Shop.  Management,  in 

only  his  command  of  colorful  in  the  matter,  or  possibly  that  we  conciliation,  initiated  the  Guild 

writing  but  also  his  remarkable  would  be  willing  to  accept  exemp-  Shop  in  the  news  department  and 
foresight  and  his  reverence  for  tion  from  wage  controls.”  continued  the  Guild  Shop  in  all 

God.  country  and  community.  He  ■  departn^ts  in  which  the  Guild 

was  warning  of  Communism  back  on  RritieVi  Frliforcs  jurisdiction,  involving  33  em- 

in  the  1930s  and  his  forecasts  of  ^  ployes.  This  means  that  three 

government  infiltration  by  the  Visit  TnlS  Country  more  situations  in  the  news  de- 

Reds  have  come  true.  Twenty  directors  and  editors  of  partnwnt  will  become  Guild  mem- 

His  brother,  E.  B.  Stahlman.  newspapers  in  Britain  are  arriving  bei^ips.  „  , 

.  Those  exempt  from  Guild  mem- 

or  not  included  in  the 


paper  “a  public  trust,  not  the  Jr.,  is  executive  director.  He,  too.  today  (April  14)  in  New  York  .  * 
bauble  of  a  ruthless  tycoon,  either  started  as  a  reporter  and  worked  aboard  the  Cunard  liner  Britannic  _'.P.  .  . 

business  or  labor,  or  the  chess-  uP  through  various  departments,  to  visit  newspaper  plants  and  study  bargaining  unit  are  tne  managers 


board  pawn  of  the  politically  am-  including  advertising, 
bilious.” 


has  Canadian  Awards 

followed  a  course  laid  out  by  men  m  jnn  ^  .  n 

“who  had  the  courage  to  espouse  Jt)4UU  IjrO  tO  / 

the  right  rather  than  the  popular.”  Toronto — National  Newspaper 

Mr.  Rickenbacker  took  the  75-  Awards  for  seven  Canadian  news- 
year  history  of  the  Banner  as  a  papermen  were  announced  this 
springboard  for  expressing  his  week  by  the  Toronto  Men’s  Press 
views  on  “Let’s  Appreciate  Our  Club,  sponsors. 


methods  used  in  this  country,  and  confidential  ^retaries  tele- 
Some  of  them  will  return  on  the  graph  and  city  editors,  and  tele- 
Queen  Mary  on  May  1  and  others  pho^  ^>erators. 
will  go  back  on  the  Caronia  on  ^  The  Press  continued  publication 
g  during  the  strike.  Waps  were  not 

The 'group  includes:  involved  as  a  7.3%  increase 'had 

II.  L.  Howarth,  general  manager  of  ap^  •  i  -ij 

Westminster  Press  Provincial  News-  OinC13.1S  OI  tuC  PrcSS  S&IU  CjUllu 
naner  Group;  F.  \V.  Wallace,  legal  and  officers  pledged  a  rotum  tO  normal 
'"i"ryoin‘'SUl  “^[g^irer;  operations  immediately  and  par- 
of  Northcliffe  Newspapers  Group,  Ltd  ;  ticipatcd  in  Setting  Up  a  grievance 


Heritage.”  He  spoke  of  the  debt  The  awards,  which  are  worth  Harold  Grime,  editordn<hief  of  the  procedure  to  prevent  further  dis 
owed  the  American  press  and  $400  each,  will  be  presented  on  ^'aIs^ Alec  Jeinl  u^rfool  Post.  Echo  agreements 
asked.  “Just  think  what  could  April  21.  and  Express;  M.  P.  Robinson.  Wakefield 

happen  if  the  Banner  were  not  in  ^Winners  are:  Editorial  writing—  'A^rr.l^rTr^mali^ST^ 

Edgar  A.  Collard,  Montreal  Ga-  shire,  lajndon  Counties  Newspapers:  B. 


I 


the  forefront  of  the  thin  anti-Red 
line.  Public  memory,  alas,  is 
short." 

The  Banner  was  born  in  turbu¬ 
lent  times,  as  the  inglorious  recon¬ 
struction  sputtered  out.  During 
the  first  years,  its  type  was  set  by 
hand  and  a  job  printer  turned  out 
the  copies  on  a  flatbed  press,  a 
far  cry  from  today’s  12-unit  Head¬ 
liner. 
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H-A  Honors  Vets 

ette;  Spot  News — Ken  W.  Mac-  T.'Cox-V Aldershot  Sews;  c.  C.  Morgan-  Chicago  —  Twelve  wounded 
Taggart,  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail;  '^^^Hton'anTLve^H^rM;  S.'  P.Ttl’.  Marines  were  brought  from  Great 


Feature — L.  M.  McKechnie,  To-  cock,  Hereford  Times;  J.  L.  Baxter,  Lakes  Hospital  in  buses  furnished 
ronto  Telegram:  Staff  Correspon-  Chicago  Herald- American 

ding — Peter  Inglis,  Southam  News  Raddiffe,  isiP ^ Man  ^Examiner;  Alun  to  be  among  those  honored  by 
Services^  Spot  News  Picture—  Jones,  North  ivaies  Weekly  News,  F.  the  Cook  County  American  Le- 
Harry  Befus,  Calgary  Herald;  gion  posts  here  last  week.  The 

Feature  Picture — ^John  MacLean,  Herald  and  other  newspapers:  E.  Put-  wounded  heroes  from  Korea  were 
Toronto  Telegram:  Cartoonist— 

J.  G.  Reidford.  Montreal  Star.  Meren’rw  '  the  ceremonies  in  the  City  Hall. 
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HS&M  Reports  Uniform  Donance-Waddell  Parker  Pen  Ads 

n  lx  •  1  If  J  Files  in  Backruptcy  Begin  Drive 

KPSllltS  in  nCiS  DorranceWadden.  Inc.,  New  •  m* 

AwOUXLO  AXX  V^WXWX  ^jjy  agency,  has  filed  a  In  NeWSpCtpeiS 

j  Chicago— Lee  P.  Henrich,  ad-  One  dealer  exclaimed  that  the  nstine'lfabilides'of  SS9  OTTtnTl^s^  Chicago  —  Parker  Pen  Co., 
vertising  director  of  Hart  Schaff-  new  HS&M  color  program  in  ,75  ’  Janesville,  Wis.,  will  use  large- 


Chicaoo — Lee  P.  Henrich,  ad-  One  dealer  exclaimed  that  the 
vertising  director  of  Hart  Schaff-  new  HS&M  color  program  in 


York  City  ad  agency,  has  filed  a 

One  dealer  exclaimed  that  the  petition  in  bankruptcy 

W  in  liabilities  of  $59,073  and  as- 

w  HS&M  color  pr^rain  in  ^22,375. 


otr  &  Marx,  has  the  assembled  newspapers  fits  into  the  firm’s  Cashman  nresident  ^^4  Sunday  and 

evidence  that  newspapers  can  pro-  “hot  dog  and  champagne  philoso-  hf.i,w  nf  nr,te  for 'ttn  onn  u  daily  newspapers,  beginning  in 
vide  uniform  run-of-paper,  four-  phy”  of  “splurging”  now  and  ,he  biggest  siSgle  c^editi  fi^sk  April  for  11  weeks  of  concen- 


color  ad  reproduction. 


KM  au  then.  The  dealer  said  people  came  __  .u  a„encv’s  failure  “In-  aaiea  auvenising  peggeu  i 

In  his  office  are  six  panels,  con-  into  the  store  with  the  color  ad  uji:,  ,  m  :  hnsiness  ”  May-June  gift-buying  cycle 


ling  in 
concen¬ 


trated  advertising  pegged  for  the 


taining  24  tearpages  from  as  many  in  their  hands. 


ability  to  pull  in  new  business.” 
Among  some  50  D-W  creditors 


“It’s  going  to  cost  upwards  of 


newspapers,  coast  to  coast,  re-  Newspapers  which  ran  the  •  .  1  ^  ^ $351,000,”  said  David  G.  Watrous 

_ In  rr,..r  nnlnro  tkn  f'.rn,'c  AAorok  UC<.kjf  'S  ‘ne  Of.  I.OUIS  (  IVIO.  )  ll  lOPe-  „  _ _ _ _  _ _ 


producing  in  four  colors  the  firm’s  March  HS&M  four-color  ad  were  ,,  .  ‘/r  lo-v 

recent  ad  on  men’s  suits.  The  Joliet  fill.)  H eruld-N ews;  Wan-  ^>n(Kra  ,  or  > 

ROP  ad  is  a  faithful  reproduction  kegan  (Ill.)  News-Sun;  Youngs-  »  #  . 

of  a  color  ad  which  ran  in  Life  town  (O.)  Vindicator;  Ogden  SchlClfit  S  in  DcdllGS 

and  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  (Utah)  Standard-Examiner;  Pitts-  Aftor  Rriof  T  rrnca 


Praises  Color  Fidelity 


•Wp  wjtp  tr»  Mirh  Cros.se  (VVis.)  Tribune;  Indian-  ,  T  ^  “• 

We  were  gratihed  to  see  such  ..  ..  .  ,  risi  operators  of  Schraffts 

xcellent.  faithful  fidelity  of  four-  restaurants,  droooed  its  100-lines- 


color  reproduction  in  the  24  news-  C  )  Post-  New^'vork  Citrdaiiies  Chicago,  is  the  agency, 

papers.”  Mr.  Henrich  said.  “Our  i  \ V’  pending  the  outcome  of  a  oilot 

n.f.l-ll.fL':,!"  rr5  o'i'-'  “J!’"',* 


for  $2,292.  ‘  Parker  advertising  manager,  m 

company  expects  more  than  8,000 
_  ,  „  ,  .  ^  pen  dealers  to  tie  in  locally  with 

acnrcillt  S  in  DquIGS  the  drive.  Mats  adapted  from  the 

(Utah)  Standard-Examiner;  Pitts-  ^fter  Brief  LapSe  national  ads  are  provided  free. 

burgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette;  Im  ,  F-Kmarv  Fror.t  n  ck..*  Parker’s  cooperative  advertising 
Crosse  (VVis.)  Tribune:  Indian-  Co.,  operators  of  Shrafft^  defray  spaw  costs 

restaurants,  dropped  its  100-lines-  "^wspa^rs.  J.  Walter  Thomp- 


^  Marx  dealers  to  use  rop  color 


desires  of  New  Yorkers. 


u  •„  —  . — .  / p„  \  chiftion  Trih  i-^cw  luiKCls.  The  Ncw  York  Stock  Hxchangc 

advertising  in  newspa^rs  has  ™  o^ews  c^mcago  irtn-  company  broke  will  use  392  newspapers  in  307 

proved  to  be  ^  su^essful  as  we  f^i^^^apoUs^  (Minn  )  Star-  Bir-  “  campaign  (via  Cowan  &  cities  this  year;  run  copy  every 

!l'?n're'i;e  o  Trs'^^^^^  r^inghZ  Dengler,  Inc  )  in  five  metropolitan  month  except  July.  August  and 

study  in  the  use  of  this  medium  .  .  .  -  /o, ,,«/,/•  newspapers  to  emphasize  a  change  December. 

for  color  ads  last  fall.  (Oltla  )  World-  Toledo  (n )  in  menu  4)olicy  at  the  Dinner  hour.  The  heavy  schedule  was  rec- 

This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  oi  ^  c  Francisco  (Calif )  Preliminary  plans  for  the  adver-  ommended  by  Exchange  agency 
gives  immediacy  to  our  national  tising  cover  the  weeks  of  .April  11,  BBD&O  because  “newspapers  will 

advertising  efforts  and  will  be  re-  ;  5  16,  and  23,  with  an  ad  of  three  reach  more  people  who  do  not 

peated  in  newspapers  again  this  f  full  columns  the  first  week,  two  understand  stocks,  or  the  func- 

spring  and  ne.xt  fall.  In  the  future,  .r-i.  \  .  -r  two-column  ads  the  second  week,  tions  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 


spnng  and  next  tali,  in  tne  tuture.  „.  ,  Vp„t:„pi  gtar-  mil  T  tmnn  two-column  ads  the  second  week,  tions  of  the  New  York  Stock  tx- 

however.  in  order  to  attain  even  '  ^  inmpa  two-column  ad  the  third  change.  Newspapers  will  give 

greater  uniformity  of  color,  we  ‘ouni.  ^  week.  better  penetration  of  selected  mar- 

»ill  give  the  numbers  of  leading  ^  These  ads  will  run  in  the  New  kets.” 

ink  companies’  color  inks  that  Tulsa  Advertisers  York  Times,  Herald  Tribune,  In  presenting  its  recommenda- 

.'orrespond  with  our  color  bars  as  q  'Cutback'  Schedulp  ^orld  Telegram  &  Sun,  Journal  tions  for  its  client’s  $500,000 

a  further  guide  to  our  dealers  and  “  ^  American  and  the  Daily  News.  In  over-all  campaign,  the  agency  told 

to  newspaper  mechanical  depart-  '  ^^"isers  wiii  oe  nac^  addition,  they  will  also  appear  in  exchange  members  that  since  most 

ments.”  "  V?®^ly  newspapers  ot  ^  the  IF/ii/e  P/uins  (N.  Y. )  /?epor(er  newspapers  carry  stock  prices. 

The  second  HS&M  four-color  Tr^  Dispatch  and  the  New  Rochelle  “your  advertising  in  this  medium 

ad  in  newspapers,  featunng  men’s  ox  new^rmi,  me  /msa  ^  (N.Y.)  Standard  Star  and  m&ik  is  more  closely  related  to  the 

summer  suits,  will  appear  in  about  (evening),  ana  /i/i.va  irorid  Schrafft’s  have  point-of-sale  than  is  possible  m 

30  newspapers,  Mr.  Henrich  (morning)  were  published  all  last  evening  papers  for  menu  ad-  other  media.  Your  use  of  news- 

stated.  In  some  Southern  cities.  witnout  any  ads.  vertising.  papers  encourages  tie-in  adver- 

the  ad  has  already  appeared,  but  Justus,  vicepresident  and  ^  tising  by  member  firms  and  im« 


stated.  In  some  Southern  cities.  wiinoui  any  aas.  vertising.  papers  encourages  tie-in  adver- 

the  ad  has  already  appeared,  but  Justus,  vicepresident  and  ^  tising  by  member  firms  and  im« 

in  the  majority  of  cases,  dealers  business  manager  for  the  News-  ^  ^  plements  the  mat  service  now 

are  waiting  for  warmer  weather  Printing  Co^.,  said  retml,  Kastem  Air  Lines  available.  Magazines,  a  radio  pro- 

before  running  the  ad.  general  and  classified  advertising  Mnior  Drives  gram,  or  television  will  not  allow 

In  three  cases,  the  HS&M  ad  would  Iw  included  hereafter.  How-  rionnuig  iviajor  i^rrive  advantages.” 

marked  the  first  four-color  ad  to  ever,  Mr.  Justus  said  the  news-  Eastern  Air  Lines  is  planning  for 

be  published  by  newspapers  in  Print  shortage  still  is  a  problem  heavy  use  of  large-scale  newspaper  other  Campaigns 

those  cities  “"‘I  advertisers  would  be  served  on  space  for  its  new  “Great  Circle  ,  .T  .r-  i 

“cutback”  basis.  Route”  between  the  U.  S.  mainland  „  Am  Kino  ^^uers  Co..  Inc., 

Dealers  Enthusiastic  The  two  newspapers  have  gained  and  Puerto  Rico  with  a  major 

Letters  frorn  dealers  indicate  ^^c/g  oyg^  j950  jn  their  advertis-  drive  in  90  key  cities  from  the  turer,  will  spend  $1,00(),000  this 

that  they  and  the  newspapers  were  j„g  jjnage.  However,  the  balance  Atlantic  Seaboard  to  St.  Louis.  consutner  advertising  (via 

highly  pleased  with  the  excellent  April  would  see  a  total  cutback  Advertising  details  (via  Fletcher  p°-h  Newspapers 

plates  and  progressive  proofs  pro-  advertising  space  of  15%.  Mr.  d.  Richards,  Inc.)  haven’t  jelled  as  will  get  60%  for  insertions  in  56 

vided  by  Mr.  Henrich  s  depart-  Justus  said  the  15%  includes  the  yet,  but  according  to  Eastern’s  Smiles  coast  to  coast, 

m^.  One  deafer  stated:  The  gain,  in  May  the  cutback  will  news  bureau  more  than  $  1 ,000,000  .  Large-scale  rrewspaper  advertis- 
electros  were  ideal  and  enabled  ,8%  all  forms  of  advertis-  has  been  earmarked  for  the  new  '"8  (^la  L.  W.  Ramsey),  on  a 
us  to  do  something  which  on  our  j^g,  in  proportion  to  1950  sched-  campaign,  major  chunk  of  which  market-by-market  bap,  is  in 

own  we  would  have  never  been  will  go  to  dailies  in  Eastern’s  main  Pl^"*  "‘^86  for  Clinton  Fx^ 

jble  to  have  done.  -phe  papers  have  changed  from  cities  and  off-line  points.  In  addi-  Tou-Cans,  a  condensed  citrus 

Another  dealer  wrote  “1  am  66V^i-inch  newsprint  to  64-inch  ti^n,  the  air  line  contemplates  wide  ,i.  i 

convinced  that  color  makes  at  and  are  limited  to  1,200  tons  a  use  of  radio  spots,  direct  mail.  In  Springfaeld,  Mass.,  the  pias- 

1 _ ._r__  .«  «  .1  -m.  M  »  .  *  ’  r^f  AX  rwncantrv  I  .nAfin« 


least  three  times  as  lasting  an  im-  month.  Last  month,  Mr.  Justus 
pression  as  black  and  white.”  said,  they  used  1,350  tons. 

Still  another  said  that,  in  spite  ■ 

of  snowy  weather,  sales  were  25%  _ 

ahead  that  week  on  HS&M  clothes  Scott  on  Oregonian 


. . .  Monsanto  Chem- 

Ti  T-  J  r»-  1-  I'®*  scheduled  a  series  of 

Frozen  Food  Push  500-line  newspaper  ads  to  nm 

Portland,  Ore. — Newspaper  ad-  seven  weeks  to  explain  the  role  of 
vertising  every  other  day  in  the  plastics  in  defense  production. 


over  1950.  .  Kelso,  Wash. — Hugh  A.  Scott,  larger  newspapers  in  the  area  will  March  factory  and  dealer  co^p 

The  added  impact  that  color  former  Kelsonian-Tribune  owner  carry  the  bulk  of  Flav-R-Pac’s  new  linage  of  the  RCA  Victor  ^vision 
provided  dealers  was  noted  in  and  pniblisher,  has  accepted  a  posi-  campaign.  It  is  the  biggest  pro-  of  the  Radio  Corporation  of 

many  of  the  letters  which  de-  tion  on  the  Portland  Oregonian  as  motion  on  frozen  foods  ever  sched-  America  will  be  more  than  50% 

scribed  the  initial  four-color  ad  a  news  writer.  He  started  his  ca-  uled  in  Oregon.  Coleman  Adver-  of  the  total  for  all  of  1950,  ac- 

in  newspapers  as  “terrific”  and  reer  on  the  Oregonian  in  1935  as  tising  agency,  Portland,  has  pre-  cording  to  H.  G.  Baker,  vicepresi- 

“sensational.”  an  office  boy.  pared  the  campaign.  dent  and  general  manager. 
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Strike  Ban  Placed 
On  Drivers’  Union 


Newspapers  of  New  York  City 
were  afforded  protection  against 
strikes  and  stoppages  by  the  News¬ 
paper  and  Mail  Deliverers  Union 
of  New  York  and  Vicinity,  un¬ 
affiliated,  in  a  temporary  restrain¬ 
ing  order  handed  down  April  10 
by  Judge  Vincent  L.  Leibell  in 
United  States  District  Court. 

The  order  was  granted  on  the 
petition  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  which  charged 
the  union  with  unfair  labor  prac¬ 
tices  in  violation  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley  taw.  The  union  was  charged 
specifically  with  causing  strikes 
and  stoppages  to  force  publishers 
to  give  preference  and  priority  to 
union  men  over  non-union  men 
in  violation  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act. 


Publishers  Gratified 

The  publishers,  according  to 
William  Mapel.  vicechairman  of 
the  Publisers’  Association  of  New 
York  City,  were  gratified  with  the 
order  issued  by  Judge  Leibell. 

“Maybe  this  will  straighten  out 
the  hiring  difficulties  we  have  had 
in  our  delivery  departments  for 
two  and  a  half  years,”  Mr.  Mapel 
said.  “Certainly  we  hope  so.  Un¬ 
der  Judge  Leibell’s  ruling  it  would 
seem  that  we  now  might  look  for¬ 
ward  with  the  Drivers’  Union  to 


rected  at  the  three  plants,  it  was 
clear  that  the  judge  meant  for  it 
to  set  an  industry-wide  pattern  in 
New  York  City. 

The  opinion  corjcluded: 

“If  a  restraining  order,  suffi¬ 
ciently  broad  to  cover  all  the  un¬ 
fair  labor  practices  of  the  union 
at  the  plants  of  the  Times,  the 
News  and  the  Mirror,  is  now  is¬ 
sued,  it  should  suffice  to  warn  the 
union  against  the  commission  of 
similar  acts  at  the  plant  of  any 
other  newspaper.  At  least  I  ex¬ 
pect  that  it  will  have  that  effect.” 

During  two  weeks  of  hearing 
before  Judge  Leibell  in  March, 
700  pages  of  typewritten  testi¬ 
mony  were  taken  and  88  exhibits 
were  received  in  evidence.  Nu¬ 
merous  strikes  called  by  the  union 
over  the  years  were  described  in 
testimony.  Union  leaders  called 
the  stoppages  wildcat  walkouts 
without  official  union  sanction, 
but  the  court  found  the  union  re¬ 
sponsible. 

Excerpts  from  Judge  Leibell’s 
opinion  follow: 

“To  sum  up  the  situation  dis¬ 
closed  by  the  proof  offered  at 
the  hearings  in  this  proceeding — 
there  has  been  a  regular  course 
of  conduct  by  the  union,  its  offi¬ 
cers,  agents  and  members  to  cir¬ 


cumvent  the  provisions  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  which  abolished 
closed  shop  agreements,  and  to 
compel  the  newspaper  publishers, 
by  threats,  work  stoppages  and 
slow-downs,  to  hire  union  men 
first  and  to  discriminate  against 
non-union  men.  Orders  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board 
have  been  disobeyed.  Indeed,  the 
enforcement  decrees  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  against 
the  publishers  in  the  case  of  the 
Times,  the  Mirror  and  the  Herald 
Tribune  may  also  have  been  vio¬ 
lated,  since  the  publishers  of 
those  newspapers  have  been  forced 
by  threats  or  work  stoppages  or 
both  to  discriminate  against  non- 


‘Thoroughly  Irresponsible’ 
“Further,  the  officers  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  union  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  thoroughly  irre¬ 
sponsible  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  breached  their  con¬ 
tracts  and  arrangements  made 
with  the  publishers.  One  of  their 
own  officers  clainw  to  be  in  fear 
of  the  membership.  He  explained 
his  failure  to  be  present  at  a  news¬ 
paper  plant  when  he  knew  the 
men  were  going  to  walk  out,  by 
saying  that  he  was  afraid  of 
bodily  violence  by  the  men  against 
himself.  The  excuse  that  the  men 
were  ‘sick’  when  they  started  a 
work  stoppage — ‘mental  sickness’ 
Waltzer  called  it — was  also  ad¬ 
vanced  to  account  for  their  work 
stoppage,  which  he  claimed  was  a 


the  orderly  relationship  we  have 
had  with  all  of  our  other  unions 
who  also  have  had  to  cope  with 
the  requirements  and  restrictions 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Law.” 

A  statement  could  not  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  union  immed¬ 
iately. 

Judge  Leibell  termed  officers 
and  members  of  the  union  “thor¬ 
oughly  irresponsible”  and  asserted 
that  a  “free  press  is  essential  to 
the  perpetuation  of  our  form  of 
government.” 

The  order  validated  hiring  lists 
originally  posted  by  the  publish¬ 
ers  last  Feb.  14  and  hiring  under 
those  lists  was  begun  this  week. 

3  Plants  Protected 

The  order  applied  specifically  to 
the  New  York  Times,  News  York 
Daily  News  and  New  York  Daily 
Mirror  as  there  has  been  no  find¬ 
ing  yet  by  the  nlrb  with  respect 
to  the  union  at  those  plants.  There 
has,  been  a  finding  by  the  nlrb 
against  the  union  at  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  New  York 
Journal- American  and  the  nlrb 
this  week  asked  the  U.  S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  to  enforce  the 
order.  No  complaint  has  been  is¬ 
sued  by  the  nlrb  at  the  New 
York  Post. 

No  overt  acts  by  the  union  were 
reported  at  other  newspapers  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation — the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun,  Long  Island 
Press,  Long  Island  Star-Journal 
and  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Although  the  injunction  was  di- 


SDX  Service  Awards 
Announced  for  1950 


Chicago  —  Awards  for  distin¬ 
guished  service  in  American  jour¬ 
nalism  during  1950  were  made 
by  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional 
journalistic  fraternity,  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

General  Reporting:  Edward  B. 
Simmons,  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Standard-Times. 

Radio  Reporting:  Jack  E.  Krue¬ 
ger,  WTMj  and  WTMJ-TV,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis. 

Magazine  Reporting:  Gordon 
Schendel,  Collier’s. 

Editorial  Writing:  Bradley  L. 
Morison,  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Tribune. 

Editorial  Cartooning:  Bruce 
Russell,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Times. 

Radio  Newswriting:  Leo 
O’Brien  and  Howard  Maschmeier, 
WPTR,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Washington  Correspondence: 
William  K.  Hutchinson,  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service. 

Foreign  Correspondence:  (Dual 
.\ward)  Keyes  Beech,  Chicago 
Daily  News,  and  Don  Whitehead, 
the  Associated  Press. 

News  Picture:  David  Douglas 
Duncan,  Life  Magazine. 

Public  Service  in  Newspaper 
Journalism:  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Jour¬ 
nal. 


Public  Service  in  Magazine 
Journalism:  Collier’s  magazine. 

Public  Service  in  Radio  Jour¬ 
nalism:  WAVZ,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Research  About  Journalism: 
Robert  S.  Harper,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Added  Recognition 
In  addition,  the  committee  of 
jurors  awarded  special  recognition 
citations  to  the  following: 

General  Reporting:  Geri  Hoff- 
ner,  Minneapolis  Tribune,  and 
Bruce  Biossat,  nea  Service,  Inc. 

Radio  Reporting:  Leonard  Bar¬ 
tholomew,  WGN-TV,  Chicago. 

Magazine  Reporting:  Howard 
Whitman,  Collier’s,  and  John 
Bartlow  Martin,  Harper's  maga¬ 
zine. 


‘wild-cat’  strike  not  authorized  byj 

the  officers.  1  do  not  give  any  £DIT^ 

credence  to  those  explanations,  u  - 

am  convinced  that  what  the  men. 
did  at  the  various  plants  was  donti 
with  the  prior  knowledge  and  I 

proval  of  their  officers  and  agentflU 
who  did  nothing  to  remedy  coo 
ditions  until  the  publishers  yielded 
to  the  union’s  demands.  The  unio«  ■ 
is  responsible  for  all  that  its  mero  I  V 
hers  did  by  concerted  action.  'I-*- 
“The  union’s  attitude  through*  ?  h 
out  has  been  defiant.  As  Waldi  ' 
put  it  at  one  of  the  conference*  • 
with  the  publishers  (October  19, 

1950)  ‘To  hell  with  law  and  or-  ' 
der,  the  union  man  goes  to  worit 
first’;  and  the  president  of  theS 
union  is  quoted  as  saying:  ‘If  thet, 
publishers  do  not  get  into  line,!' 
we  will  take  the  law  into  our  own 
hands,’  and  ‘If  it  has  got  to  come 
to  a  fight  we  will  fight,  we  got  a 
good  army.  There  ain’t  going  to 
be  any  union  men  turned  away, 
tonight  and  I  am  giving  the  or-> 
ders’;  and  ‘I  ain’t  interested  ini 
seniority  for  the  non-union 
They  can  drop  dead.  1  don’t  care 
who  they  are.  They  are  not  going 
to  work  before  union  men.’  1  Ol 
“Even  the  pressure  of  other 
unions,  who  have  collective  bar-  wl  i 
gaining  agreements  with  the  pub-* 
lishers,  has  failed  to  convince  this  I  location 
union  that  it  should  make  and  |  (^e 

keep  agreements  with  the  pub-  i  Canadi; 
lishers.  Nor  has  the  ‘impartial !  j(,jj 
chairman’  of  the  .Adjustment  I 
Board,  set  up  under  the  collective ;  jj  fiayi 
bargaining  agreement  to  adjust  f  ^joi  of 
differences  between  the  union  and  *  | 

the  publisher,  been  able  to  get  the  o 

union  to  adhere  to  its  decisions.  express. 

“A  free  press  is  essential  to  the  arrange 
perpetuation  of  our  form  of  gov-  .‘-j-jjg 
ernment.  To  permit  a  compare-  Pearsoi 
lively  few  men  to  halt  the  pub-  . 

lication  of  our  city  newspapers,  in  jijj,  „ 

order  to  accomplish  a  clearly  il-  jjjvia  ; 
legal  purpose,  is  too  great  a  threat  Canj 
to  our  freedom  to  let  it  go  un-  jg  fg^j 
challenged.  We  should  learn  from  f 
the  experiences  of  peoples  in 
other  lands.  Although  1  am  op- 
posed  to  the  issuing  of  injunctiom  j  q 
against  labor  unions,  there  are  at  jj, 
times  situations  of  great  public 
interest  where  the  reckless  and  papers 
law-defiant  conduct  of  a  few  can-  volimt? 


not  otherwise  be  controlled.  Thii  fj.  S. 


Editorial  Cartooning:  Daniel 
Bishop,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Star- 
Times;  Vaughn  Shoemaker,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News;  Herbert  Block, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post. 

Awards  Dinner  in  N.  Y. 


Distinguished  service  award 
bronze  medallions  and  accom¬ 
panying  certificates  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  winners  on  May  24 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  at  a 
dinner  being  arranged  by  the  New 
York  City  Professional  Chapter. 

(Continued  on  page  20) 


is  such  a  case.”  ask  a 

■  I  sumpti( 

St.  Louis  G-D  Adds  :  po^ed 
Second  Local  Column  Muc 

St.  Louis — A  new  column,  “Be- 
tween  the  Lines,”  by  Harry  B.  - 
Wilson,  was  inaugurated  by  the  Po''" 
Globe  -  Democrat  April  8.  Mr. 

Wilson,  the  paper’s  political  edi-  * 
tor,  will  give  observations  and  r 
comment  on  general  as  well  as  ( T®*  c 
political  news.  His  column  is  on  i  "C" 
Sunday,  Tuesday  and  Thursday.  |  o 
It  was  the  second  staff  column 
introduced  by  the  G-D  in  recent  j  31,6^ 
weeks.  Bob  Goddard,  who  has  • 


done  columns  on  amusements,  ’  fore  3 
records  and  radio,  now  writes  *  ktrotter 


Monday-through-Saturday  column  Ameri 
of  local  potpourri  called  “In  Our  :  here,  ] 
Town.”  1  Los  A 
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A  BACKBREAKER! 

Packer,  New  York  Mirror 


UNWANTED  VISITOR 

Artigue,  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gasette 


ml - 

caji  Canada  Hopes 
°  "*jFor  Some  Kind 
Allocation 

pu^<  system  of  international  al- 

**'“1  location  of  newsprint  is  favored 
f  by  the  Canadian  Government,  a 
Canadian  Press  report  indicated 
;  this  week.  It  quoted  L.  B.  Pear- 
son.  minister  of  external  affairs, 
as  having  informed  President  Au- 
\  riol  of  France  that  no  newsprint 
could  be  diverted  to  France  be- 
'  ™  cause  of  existing  contracts,  but  he 
'*•  expressed  hope  for  some  pooling 
’  arrangement  “before  long.” 

8°''*  “There  are  other  countries,”  Mr. 
)ar^  Pearson  was  quoted,  “just  as  an- 
xious  as  France  to  obtain  Cana- 
s.  in  dian  newsprint.  India  and  Yugo- 
y  "*  slavia  are  among  these.” 
irnnl  Canada,  he  added,  finds  it  hard 
to  forget  that  once  the  crisis  is 
From  {jjg  United  States  will  again 
'  be  the  only  country  buying  Cana- 

OP"  dian  newsprint. 

tions  j  u  general  manager  of 

the  Times  of  India,  said  in  Mont- 
ublK  rjjj  },g  would  ask  Canadian  news- 
papers  to  forego  some  newsprint 
voluntarily  as  a  good  example  to 
U.  S.  publishers.  He  planned  to 
ask  a  5%  cut  in  the  U.  S.  con- 
l  sumption  to  supply  India, 
j  St.  Lawrence  Paper  Mills  re- 
!  ported  its  Three  Rivers  plant  had 
m  produced  17.939  tons  in  March, 
exceeding  the  August,  1950,  record 
yr  B.  liy  215  tons. 

the  Powell  River  Co.,  Ltd.  showed 
Mr.  "**  earnings  of  $10,206,417,  or 
edi-  ^2.95  a  share,  for  1950,  as  com- 
and  i  to  $5.71  a  share  in  1949. 
11  as  ■  ^  company  sold  301,030  tons 
is  on  el  newsprint,  an  increase  of  18,000 
sday.  •  over  1949. 
lumn  '  ■ 

ecent  1 31,648  at  Game 

'  Pasadena,  Calif.  —  Playing  be- 
lenti,  .fore  31,648  fans,  Harlem’s  Globe- 
tes  a  k  trotters  defeated  the  College  All- 
luM  .\fflerican  in  a  Rose  Bowl  game 
^  ‘  l>ere,  played  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Angeles  Times  Charities  Fund. 


Big  Conventions  Near 
ASNE  in  Washington 


Convention  Week  for  editors 
and  publishers  of  United  States 
dailies  begins  Thursday  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  with  the  opening  of  the 
three-day  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors. 

Wilson  to  Speak 

The  scene  shifts  to  New  York 
City  the  following  Monday  for  the 
annual  membership  meeting  of  the 
Associated  Press  and  the  Labor 
Relations  conference  which  is  a 
prelude  to  the  annual  convention 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association.  The  formal 
ANPA  meetings  begin  Tuesday  and 
run  through  Thursday  when  the 
climax  is  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  at  which 
Charles  E.  Wilson,  director  of  De¬ 
fense  Mobilization,  will  speak. 

Just  ahead  of  the  ASNE  meet¬ 
ing,  there’s  the  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Association  of  Ra¬ 
dio  &  Television  Broadcasters  at 
Chicago,  which  will  attract  a  large 
representatkfn  from  newspapers. 
The  spring  meeting  of  National 
Editorial  Association  will  bring 
some  publishers  of  small  dailies  to 
New  York  April  19-21.  In  the 
week  following  ANPA  sessions  the 
National  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association  will  be  in  Washington. 

An  address  by  Robert  M.  Fow¬ 
ler,  president  of  the  Newsprint  As¬ 
sociation  of  Canada,  is  billed  as 
an  added  attraction  at  the  ANPA 
convention.  A  question  period  will 
follow  his  talk  at  the  Wednesday 
morning  session. 

Douglas  at  AP  Luncheon 

The  guest  speaker  at  the  AP 
luncheon  will  be  Lewis  W.  Doug¬ 
las,  former  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain.  A  quiet  business  meeting 
is  indicated  for  AP,  with  no  spe¬ 
cial  by-law  problems  scheduled 


and  with  not  even  a  flurry  of  elec¬ 
tioneering  in  the  director  contests. 

ASNE  meetings  get  under  way 
at  9:30  a.m.  Thursday  in  the  Hotel 
Statler,  Washington,  with  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  President  Dwight  Young, 
Dayton  (O.)  Journal  Herald. 
There  will  be  reports  of  commit¬ 
tees,  then  a  luncheon  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman. 

In  the  afternoon  there  will  be 
two  panel  discussions,  one  on 
problems  of  circulation  managers 
and  editorial  executives,  the  other 
on  government  public  relations  of¬ 
ficers  and  their  functions. 

Senator  Estes  Kefauver,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Crime  Investigating 
Committee,  will  speak  at  an  eve¬ 
ning  meeting. 

Off-Record  Talks 

The  Friday  morning  session,  for 
members  only  and  off-the-record, 
will  feature  talks  by  high  govern¬ 
ment  officials.  Luncheon  addresses 
will  be  given  by  John  Foster 
Dulles  of  the  State  Department 
and  Keyes  Beech,  Chicago  Daily 
News  correspondent. 

Panel  discussions  in  the  after¬ 
noon  will  deal  with  editing  of  col¬ 
umns  and  the  challenge  of  televi¬ 
sion  to  newspapers. 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  will  ring  the 
breakfast  bell  for  the  editors  at 
8  a.m.  Saturday,  the  speaker  be¬ 
ing  Byron  Price,  United  Nations 
assistant  secretary-general. 

The  morning  program  will  deal 
entirely  with  reports  on  freedom 
of  information,  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  the  luncheon  speaker 
will  be  Senator  J.  William  Ful- 
bright.  In  the  afternoon  the  edi¬ 
tors  will  hear  criticism  of  the 
press  by  A.  J.  Liebling  of  the  New 
Yorker  magazine.  The  evening  pro¬ 
gram  features  a  debate  on  foreign 
policy  between  Senator  Robert  H. 
Taft  and  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas. 


WHO  WON  THIS  BATTLE? 

Martin,  Houston  (Tex.)  Chroniett 

f  Spain  and  Iron 
Use  Old  Clause 
For  Censorship 

elec-  “security  and  decency” 

tests,  clause  of  the  Atlantic  City  Tele- 
'vay  communications  Convention  of 
lotel  1947,  under  which  Spain  and  Iran 
■  ad-  3re  now  censoring  outgoing  news 
>ung,  dispatches,  is  one  of  long  standing 
raid,  in  international  telegraph  agree- 
imit-  ments. 

*resi-  Harry  W.  Flory,  foreign  news 
manager  arid  director  of  communi- 
II  be  catkms  for  United  Press,  recalled 
on  this  week  that  both  he  and  Fred 
agers  w.  Meinholtz  of  the  New  York 
other  Times  had  sought  in  vain  to  have 
IS  of-  the  clause  eliminated  or  restricted 
to  wartime  in  talks  with  the  State 
:hair-  Department  prior  to  the  Atlantic 
ating  City  conference, 
eve-  Senate  in  1948 

In  the  20  weeks  of  discussion 
by  delegates  from  60  nations,  the 
I,  for  clause  received  only  passing  at- 
cord.  tention  because  the  main  business 
vern-  of  the  Atlantic  City  conference 
•esses  was  the  allocation  of  international 
oster  radio  frequencies.  Charles  R. 
ment  Denny,  then  chairman  of  the  Fed- 
Daily  eral  Ck>nimunications  Commission, 
presided. 

after-  The  clause  permits  signatory 
E  col-  members  to  reserve  the  right  to 
elevi-  stop  the  transmission  of  any  pri¬ 
vate  telegram  that  may  appear 
;  the  dangerous  to  the  security  of  the 
rs  at  state  or  contrary  to  their  laws, 
r  be-  to  public  order  or  to  decency, 
itions  Almost  the  identical  terminology 
was  contained  in  the  Madrid  Con- 
deal  vention  of  1932  and  the  general 
edom  idea  was  carried  out  in  communi- 
and  cations  treaties  as  early  as  1900. 
eaker  The  Atlantic  City  Convention 
Ful-  was  transmitted  to  the  Senate  of 
:  edi-  the  80th  Congress  by  President 
:  the  Truman  in  February,  1948,  and 
New  it  was  subsequently  ratified. 

5  pro-  Until  now,  Mr.  Flory  has  noted, 
ireign  the  “security  and  decency”  clause 
rt  H.  has  rarely  been  invoked  in  peace- 
uglas.  time. 
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Natl.  Airlines  Puts  90% 
Of  Budget  Into  Dailies 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Two  AND  ONE-HALF  YEARS  ago 
the  term  “ceiling  zero”  aptly  de¬ 
scribed  National  Airlines’  (New 
York-to-Florida  flights)  sales  vol¬ 
ume.  The  line  was  mired  in  a 
$1,000,000  hole;  was  being  in¬ 
vestigated  by  the  Civil  Aeronau¬ 
tics  Board  for  possible  dismember¬ 
ment. 

National’s  sales  crackup,  as  the 
investigation  ultimately  turned  up, 
was  caused  by  a  long  drawn  out 
pilot  strike  coupled  with  Nation¬ 
al’s  voluntary  grounding  of  its 
DC-6s  pending  investigation  into 
accidents  on  other  air  lines. 

Strong  Comeback 
By  December  of  last  year,  how¬ 
ever,  the  picture  had  brightened 
considerably.  National  was  show¬ 
ing  a  $1,000,000  profit  and  had 
given  its  business  a  $2,400,000 
shot  in  the  arm.  Last  month,  the 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  sales, 
Walter  Sternberg,  happily  reported 
sales  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
(ending  June  30)  were  soaring 
58%  over  1950’s;  that  National’s 
share  of  the  New  York-to-Florida 
passenger  haul  (shared  with  East¬ 
ern  Air  Lines),  about  40%  last 
year  would  probably  top  50%  in 
the  near  future. 

This  phenomenal  betterment  of 
National’s  financial  position  led 
the  CAB  to  drop  its  investigation 
late  in  March  and  let  the  line  off 
the  hook.  The  bureau  marked  the 
occasion  with  the  cautious  state¬ 
ment:  “National’s  most  recent 
figures  tend  to  show  that  con¬ 
tinued  performance  for  future 
periods  may  well  result  in  its 
becoming  self-sufficient.” 

Advertising’s  Role 
Newspaper  advertising  (via 
Grant  Advertising,  Miami)  plus  a 
smart-money  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram  (via  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc., 
New  York  City)  have  played  ma¬ 
jor  roles  in  getting  National  Air¬ 
lines  back  on  a  smooth  sales  run¬ 
way  from  which  it  is  operating 
well  in  the  black,  and  as  a  major 
East  Coast  carrier  with  one  of  the 
rosiest  futures  in  the  business. 

The  firm’s  ad  budget  has 
jumped  from  $65,000  in  1948,  to 
$605,000  last  year.  And  each  year 
the  lion’s  share  of  the  appropria¬ 
tion  has  gone  to  newspapers.  This 
sear  is  no  exception.  Of  an  esti¬ 
mated  1951  appropriation  of 
$750,000,  about  90%  is  going  into 
14  dailies  in  four  major  eastern 
markets.  That’s  because  National’s 
routes  are  limited  to  the  East 
Coast  and,  as  Grant  Advertising’s 
vicepresident  John  A.  Dey  ex¬ 
plains  it,  “newspapers  give  us  no 
waste  circulation.” 

Budget  Crumbs 

The  few  remaining  budget 
crumbs  are  scattered  among  the 
metropolitan  edition  of  The  New 
Yorker  Magazine,  some  travel  and 


Miami  hotel  publications,  folders, 
counter  cards,  and  posters.  In 
some  special  markets  National 
uses  radio  spots  to  reach  Army 
and  Naval  bases  on  the  east  coast 
in  an  effort  to  snag  available  fur¬ 
lough  business. 

Sales  Hooks 

Advertising  space  in  any  me¬ 
dium.  however,  is  only  as  effec¬ 
tive  as  the  ideas  presented  in  it, 
and  on  this  score  National  has 
consistently  come  up  with  some 
easy-to-swallow  sales  hooks  espe¬ 
cially  bent  and  baited  to  get 
maximum  pay  loads  of  passengers. 

Two  years  ago,  when  it  was 
fighting  an  up-hill  battle  for  sur¬ 
vival,  National  launched  its  sum¬ 
mer  promotions  when  the  c.ab  al¬ 
lowed  both  it  and  Eastern  to  an¬ 
nounce  summer  excursion  fares. 

I  hese  fares  were  one-third  higher 
for  the  round  trip,  than  the  one¬ 
way  wintertime  fare. 

Last  season.  National  opened 
up  big  summer  promotion  guns. 
Of  its  then  $605,000  appropria¬ 
tion,  it  had  planned  to  spend 
$200,000  to  plug  its  “piggy  bank 
budget”  flights.  As  it  turned  out, 
however,  some  $300,000  was 
spent. 

$5,000  Down  Drain 
What  happened  at  this  point  in 
National’s  turbulent  period  is  a 
tribute  to  the  fast  head  and  foot 
work  on  the  part  of  its  top  man¬ 
agement,  headed  by  President  G. 
T.  Baker,  its  agency  and  its  pub¬ 
lic  relations  firm. 

In  August  1950,  the  cab  ap¬ 
proved  daylight  DC-6  coach  serv¬ 
ice  from  New  York  to  Miami. 
On  the  following  Thursday  Na¬ 
tional  had  spot  announcements  on 
New  York  and  Miami  radios,  and 
by  Friday  large-size  ads  broke  in 
newspapers  at  both  ends  of  the 
route.  Late  that  same  Friday,  the 
CAB  changed  its  mind  and  some 
$5,000  that  National  had  spent 
in  advertising  over  the  three-day 
period  was  washed  down  the 
drain. 

But  the  crisis-ridden  airline 
bounced  right  back;  concentrated 
on  its  round-trip  nighttime  coach 
flights,  offered  —  for  $120.55  —  a 
lound-trip  to  Miami,  seven  days 
at  a  swank  oceanfront  hotel,  a 
visit  to  a  night  club,  a  fishing  trip 
and  sightseeing  tour.  In  addition, 
it  arranged  inexpensive  side  trips 
to  Havana  and  Nassau  even  of¬ 
fered  car  rentals  for  $29  per  week. 

Piggy  Bank  Success 
National’s  low-cost  piggy  bank 
vacations  have  been  phenomenally 
successful.  Vigorously  promoted 
as  “A  Millionaire’s  Vacation  on  a 
Piggy  Bank  Budget,”  the  vacation 
hook  has  not  only  turned  the 
line’s  traditional  slump  summer 
season  into  a  profitable  one,  but 
has  stimulated  an  unprecedented 


spring  and  summer  tourist  boom 
in  Florida,  thus  helping  to  make 
this  playland  popular  as  a  year- 
lound  vacation  resort. 

On  April  2,  National  kicked  off 
a  repeat  of  1950’s  piggy  bank  deal 
with  IjOOO-line  insertions  (see  cut) 
in  its  list  of  14  dailies.  These 
ads  will  run  through  August  on 
an  every-other-week  basis. 

According  to  Mr.  Sternberg, 
60%  of  National’s  over-all  ap¬ 
propriation  is  going  to  this  cam¬ 
paign,  and  90%  of  this  is  in  the 
1,000-line  newspaper  ads.  Balance 
of  the  budget,  he  adds,  is  going 
to  promote  National’s  year-round 
luxury  DC-6  “Star”  flights  (“The 
stars  fly  the  Stars”).  It’s  on  these 
two  campaigns — to  build,  its  lux¬ 
ury  flight  in  the  winter,  to  get 
northern  vacationers  south  in  the 
summer  off  season — that  the  air 
line  has  been  steadily  spending 
more  advertising  and  promotion 
dollars  the  last  two  years. 

Newspapers  ‘Sensational’ 

The  fact  that  Salesmanager 
Sternberg  is  sold  on  the  value  of 
newspaper  advertising  is  attested 
to  in  a  statement  made  this  week 
to  E  &  P: 

“We  are  using  newspapers  for 
our  summer  promotion,”  Mr. 
Sternberg  teletyped  from  Miami 
headquarters,  “principally  because 
they  produced  results  for  National 
last  year  that  were  little  less  than 
sensational.  As  a  regional  air 
line,  we  cannot  afford  the  wasted 
circulation  of  national  magazines. 
.\nd  we  have  not  invested  much 
of  our  appropriation  in  radio  or 
television  because  we  believe  con¬ 
centration  in  one  medium  is  more 
effective  than  diluted  two  or  three 
ways  when  funds  are  limited.” 

Mr.  Sternberg  continued;  “We 
have  used  radio  spots  to  a  small 
extent,  particularly  in  areas  near 
military  installations  where  the 
newspapers  do  not  give  us  thor¬ 
ough  enough  coverage.  We  are 
studying  tv — a  medium  we  have 
not  yet  tried.  Newspapers,  how¬ 
ever,  will  continue  to  be  our  prin¬ 
cipal  medium.  Any  part  of  our 
{Continued  on  page  50) 
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Welch  Debuts 
Wine  Via  Ads 
Of  Sales  Agent 

A  page  ad  in  the  New  York 
Times  this  week  announced  the 
debut  of  the  Welch  Grape  Juice 
Co.,  Brockton.  N.  Y.,  into  the 
wine  field.  But  a-side  from  pro¬ 
ducing  and  bottling  “Welch’s 
Wine,”  the  company  will  take  a 
back  seat  in  its  distribution,  ad-  ! 
vertising  and  sale. 

Headlined.  “W  e  1  c  h.  world’s 
foremost  producer  of  grape  prod¬ 
ucts  since  1 869,  presents  its  crown¬ 
ing  achievement  .  .  .,”  the  ad  was 
signed  by  Quality  Importers,  Inc.. 
New  York  City,  exclusive  national 
sales  agent  for  the  new  wine,  and  . 
charged  with  responsibility  for  its 
distribution  and  advertising.  (Col. 
Henry  C.  Kaplan,  president  of 
Quality  Importers,  is  a  brother  of 
Welch’s  president.  Jack  M.  Kap¬ 
lan.)  I 

The  announcement  ad  (via  j 
Paul  Lefton  Co.)  is  only  the  be-  I 
ginning  of  what  promises  to  be  a  I 
heavy  newspaper  schedule  across  j 
the  nation  as  distribution  fans  out.  * 
In  14  States 

Quality  Importers  has  already 
selected  40  distributors  in  14 
States.  Most  of  them  are  up  and 
down  the  eastern  seaboard,  al¬ 
though  distribution  has  been 
achieved  as  far  west  as  Califor-  , 
nia,  with  national  coverage  expec-  \ 
ted  soon. 

Quality  is  concentrating  on 
blanketing  New  York  State;  will 
shortly  break  a  60-day  schedule 
in  Manhattan’s  seven  major  dail¬ 
ies,  plus  a  host  of  papers  through¬ 
out  the  state.  These  ads,  ranging 
in  size  from  1,(X)0  liners  down  to 
150  liners,  will  run  through  June. 

.\t  the  same  time,  however,  the 
campaign  will  get  underway  grad¬ 
ually  in  other  states.  Dailies  in 
Hartford.  Conn.,  will  start  carry¬ 
ing  Welch’s  Wine  linage  on  April 
1 6;  Boston  papers  climb  aboard  on 
the  23rd,  and  Wilmington,  Del., 
dailies  pick  up  the  schedule  on 
April  30.  Papers  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  Washington.  D.  C.  and 
Providence,  R.  I.  will  get  copy 
in  time  for  their  issues  of  April 
22,  23,  and  30,  respectively.  t 
Hit  Mid-West  in  May 

Dailies  in  key  Ohio  cities  won’t 
start  tying  in  until  the  first  week 
in  May.  Chicago  papers  are  slated 
to  start  running  announcement 
blasts  on  May  15.  The  Welch 
wine  campaign  is  tentatively 
scheduled  to  break  in  May  in 
Michigan,  Vermont.  California 
and  Texas.  Florida  is  in  the 
throes  of  heavy  researching  as  a 
market. 

Welch’s  Wine,  boasting  a  13% 
alcoholic  content  and  made  from 
the  same  Concord  grape  juice  for 
which  the  company  is  famous, 
will  be  sold  mostly  through  wn* 
and  liquor  stores,  it  was  explained 
by  company  spokesmen  to  an  Ew- 
TOR  &  Publisher  reporter. 
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In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 
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World-Herald  C/  i 
To  Give  $5^  -^hort  Uake6 

In  Soil  Project 


Omaha  —  The  Omaha  World- 
Herald’s  plans  for  its  1951  Soil 
Conservation  Program  were  re¬ 
vealed  Sunday,  April  1,  with  the 
announcement  that  the  newspaper 
would  again  sponsor  a  competition 
among  farmers  and  ranchers  of 
Nebraska  and  Southwest  Iowa. 

Since  1945,  the  World-Herald 
has  presented  $30,000  to  winning 
districts  in  an  effort  to  promote 
better  use  of  the  land.  This  money 
has  been  used  by  the  districts  to 
buy  equipment  that  enabled  them 
to  accelerate  the  establishment  of 
conservation  practices  and  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  operating  capital.  The 
newspaper’s  $500  award  check  has 
enabled  60  of  these  districts  to 
make  the  first  payment  on  a  trac¬ 
tor  or  terracing  equipment  that 
has  been  put  to  work  producing 
income  for  the  district. 

This  year  a  total  of  $5,000  will 
be  presented  to  10  winners  among 
Nebraska  and  Southwest  Iowa 
Districts.  The  awards  of  $500 
each  will  be  presented  to  districts 
that  have  not  won  similar  awards 
in  the  past.  Also,  special  recog¬ 
nition  will  be  accorded  four  dis¬ 
tricts  that  have  won  awards  in 
the  past  and  have  earned  addi¬ 
tional  honors  on  the  basis  of  their 
continued  progress  in  soil  conser¬ 
vation. 

The  World-Herald’s  program 
gets  under  way  each  spring  with 
the  nomination  of  farms  and 
ranches  in  eligible  districts.  Nomi¬ 
nation  blanks  are  distributed 
throughout  the  102-district  area 
and  any  citizen  is  entitled  to  nomi¬ 
nate  a  farm  through  his  district 
office  of  the  U.  S.  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  Service. 

After  nominations  close  on  .Aug. 
1,  each  district  governing  body 
selects  three  farms  from  among 
those  nominated  to  represent  the 
district  and  a  committee  from 
each  state  selects  the  districts  to 
receive  the  awards. 

Awards  are  presented  in  the 
fall  by  representatives  of  the 
World-Herald  at  dinners  in  each 
of  the  10  winning  districts.  In 
addition  to  the  cash  award,  tach 
winner  receives  a  bronze  plaque. 
Owners  and  operators  of  the  three 
representative  farms  in  each  win¬ 
ning  district  receive  framed  cer¬ 
tificates. 


Reporter  Retires  at  73 

Beaumont,  Tex. — A.  F.  Burns, 
Orange,  Texas,  correspondent  for 
the  Beaumont  Enterprise  and 
Journal  for  47  years  and  exclus¬ 
ively  for  the  Journal  in  recent 
years,  retired  March  31  at  the  age 
of  73.  He  was  the  oldest  employe 
in  point  of  service  to  date  for  the 
Beaumont  newspaper.  Mr.  Burns 
began  his  newspaper  career  at  the 
age  of  12  on  a  weekly. 


Biography  described  in  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  and  Sun: 
“Brief  biological  sketches  of  24 
young  ladies  presented  to  society 
are  included  in  the  Debutante 
Section.” 

■ 

Editorial  in  the  Keokuk  (la.) 
Gate  City:  “Years  ago  Grover 
Alexander,  then  President  of  the 
United  States,  declared,”  etc. 

■ 

Item  in  the  Clarksdale  (Miss.) 
Daily  Press-Register:  “Sgt.  Till  of 
the  Women’s  Army  Air  Corps 

will  be  in  Clarksdale  to  interview 
any  interesting  young  women.” 

■ 

Fire  story  in  the  Toledo  (O.) 
Times:  “Mr.  Lee,  who  hasn’t 

Chief  Shea’s  keen  ole  factory 

sense,  turned  in  an  alarm.” 

■ 

Associated  Press  story  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  International  Falls 
(Minn.)  Daily  Journal:  “How¬ 
ever,  that  appointment  is  water 

over  the  dame.” 

■ 

Star-Telegram  StoRers 
Take  4  of  5  Awards 

Fort  Worth  —  The  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  was  announced  this  week  as 
winner  of  first  places  in  four  of 
five  divisions  of  the  1950  contests 
sponsored  by  the  Fort  Worth  Pro¬ 
fessional  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi. 

The  winners  of  $100  prizes: 

News  —  Mary  Crutcher,  Carl 
Freund,  Joe  Titus,  Bill  Morrison 
and  John  Rutledge  of  Fort  Worth 
Press  for  joint  work  on  an  auto 
bombing  death. 

Feature  —  Bill  Haworth,  Star- 
Telegram,  for  articles  on  alcohol¬ 
ism. 

Editorial  —  John  N.  Parker, 
Star-Telegram,  for  “Our  Disaster 
in  Korea  and  the  Road  Ahead.” 

Photos  —  Wilburn  Davis,  Star- 
Telegram,  for  an  aerial  picture  of 
a  crashed  B-36. 

Sports — Lorin  McMullen,  Star- 
Telegram,  for  a  column  on  the 
place  of  sports  in  a  war  period. 


8,000  at  Science  Fair 

Hartford — Some  8,000  persons 
attended  the  Northern  Connecti¬ 
cut  Science  Fair,  held  for  school 
youngsters  in  five  Connecticut 
counties,  by  the  Hartford  Times. 


5-Cent  Raise  in  Dallas 

Dallas,  Tex. — ^The  Dallas  Times 
Herald  announced  a  5-cent  weekly 
increase  in  subscriptions,  effective 
April  1.  This  followed  a  similar 
raise  by  the  Dallas  News. 


FIRST  IN  NATION 

MOBILE^ 
Automotive 
.  Sales  Gain 

1950  vs.  1940 

468% 

'Metro  County  Areas,  Central  Cities 
100,000  to  230,000  Population 

Am  Alobswia  Moricet  A  MesHuin 

tKbe  iHofitle  $ress  jRtgtster 

Mentiaa  •  Evening  *  SwnAoy 
Reps:  Tin  Jelm  Cn. 


Inc. 


NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 


The  Stork  Brings  a  Bonus 
in  Brownsville 

That  “blessed  event”  is  live  news  all  over 
town  an  hour  after  the  Localnews  Daily 
reaches  eager  readers.  Boy  or  girl?  Friendly 
gifts  are  in  order.  Nothing  that  comes  out  of  world 
events  can  match  that  simple  local  notice:  “Born: 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Smith,  a  bouncing  iiahy 
hoy.” 

in  1949,  3,581,0(K)  habies  were  horn  from  (^li- 
fornia  to  the  tip  of  Florida.  That’s  a  lot  of  baby 
lotions  and  powders  and  layettes,  and  tiny  boot¬ 
ies,  in  terms  of  steady,  dependable  sales.  Parents 
.  .  .  put  Mother  first  .  .  .  want  to  know  about  the 
latest  and  the  best  for  Snookums.  Every  purse  is 
wide  open  for  those  cooing  representatives  of  a 
new  generation. 

That  the  Localnews  Daily  is  an  alert  balance 
between  birth  news  and  advertising  news,  is  an 
uncontrovertible  truism. 

“LOCAL.NEWS  DAILIES —bcMiV  advertising  medium’' 


The  Julius  Makhews 
Special  Agency, 
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THE  DENVER  POST 

7X*  "I'uce  6^  UU  “yfCo^rnUu*  S"*M‘** 


This  summer,  Colorado's  population  will  be  increased  by  more  than  3,100,000 
out-of-state  vacationists.  That's  more  people  than  live  in  Boston,  Buffalo,  and  Baltimore, 
all  combined. 

And  while  these  3,100,000  extra  people  are  enjoying  "the  nation's  roof  garden," 
they'll  be  in  c  gay  spending  mood.  They'll  spend  more  than  $221,000,000  in  Colorado 
.  .  .  that's  $221,000,000  in  extra  summer  sales  over  and  above  the  regular  market. 

Your  share  of  this  extra  summer  business  is  worth  getting.  And  the  surest,  easiest 
way  to  get  this  extra  business  is  to  increase  your  summer  advertising  in  the  most  widely 
read  selling  medium  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Empire  .  .  .  THE  DENVER  POST. 


Daily . 23I,8M 

Synday  . 362,784 

Impirc  Magaiinc  and  Comici  .  .393,087 


A.B.C.  Publisher's  Statement 
September  30,  1950 


Represented  Nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  8  Schmitt,  Inc. 


SOME  REPORTS  ON  THE  MacARTHUR  BEAT 


LONDON— 

^'‘Congratulations  great  beat 
MacArthur^^ 

PARIS— 

“fFrty  ahead  faster  cleanup^^ 

TOKYO— 

Virtually  clean  sweep^’ 

HONOLULU— 

*^Cheers  .  .  .  terrific  job 
down  the  line’’ 

FRANKFURT— 

^^Far  ahead” 


SANTIAGO,  Chile— 

^^Superior  much  ahead” 

HELSINKI— 

'‘^Thirty  ahead” 

LIMA— 

^'‘Exclusive  all  three  morningers” 

HONG  KONG— 

^'‘Clean  beat  MacArthur” 

QUITO— 

'‘^Competition  did  not  appear 
in  Ecuador” 

MANILA— 

^^Superior” 


This  week  United  Press  scored  a  world  beat 
on  the  dismissal  of  General  MacArthnr. 

Last  June  U.  P.  scored  a  world  beat  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  itself. 

On  both  of  the  two  biggest  stories  of  the 
Korean  war  United  Press  was  first. 

United  Press 


THE  WORLD'S  BEST  COVERAGE  OF  THE  WORLD’S  BIGGEST  NEWS 


I 


SDX  Awards 

continued  from  page  14 


The  SDX  awards  were  judged 
by  groups  of  newspaper  editors, 
radio  •  television  news  executives, 
journalism  school  deans  and  pub¬ 
lic  officials  from  coast  to  coast, 
Mr.  Bluedom  explained.  “No  dis¬ 
tinction  between  miimbers  of  Sig¬ 
ma  Delta  Chi  and  non-members 
is  made  in  determining  the  win¬ 
ners.”  he  said. 

Basis  of  each  award  and  judges’ 
comments  follow: 

Interviewed  Jury  Members 

Edward  B.  Simmons’  stop',  re¬ 
viewing  the  Sacco-Vantetti  case 
£^proximately  30  years  after  the 
famous  murder  trial  was  held  in 
Massachusetts,  was  judged  the 
most  distinguished  example  of 
general  reporting  for  the  year. 
His  story  was  based  primarily  on 
interviews  with  members  of  the 
jury  which  originally  heard  testi¬ 
mony  in  the  case  and  agreed  on 
the  verdict  to  convict  the  accused 
murderers.  The  article  represent¬ 
ed  “a  prodigious  job  of  digging 
and  was  loaded  with  details  and 
facts,”  said  the  judges. 

The  comprehensive  spot  news 
coverage  directed  by  Jack  E. 
Krueger,  for  wtmj  and  wtmj-tv 
of  Milwaukee,  of  an  airplane  dis¬ 
aster  in  Lake  Michigan  last  June 
was  named  as  the  unanimous 
choice  for  the  most  distinguished 
radio-television  reporting  of  1950. 

The  combined  news  staffs  of 
WTMJ  and  WTMJ-TV  under  Krueg¬ 
er’s  direction,  deployed  on  assign¬ 
ments  over  a  period  of  three  days 
during  which  time  wtmj  broad¬ 
cast  42  bulletins,  10  special  news 
programs  and  covered  the  disaster 
on  18  regularly-scheduled  news¬ 
casts,  wtmj-tv  telecast  still  pic¬ 
ture  news  programs — using  photos 
taken  by  Milwaukee  Journal  pho¬ 
tographers  on  assignment  to 
Krueger — and  also  carried  news¬ 
reels  of  the  search  for  the  air¬ 
plane. 

Gordon  Schendel’s  article 
“Something  is  Rotten  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania”  won  for  him  the 
magazine  reporting  award.  The 
article  appearing  in  Collier’s  last 
November,  exposed  rackets  in 
Western  Pennsylvania. 

Editorials  on  Civil  Rights 

Bradley  L.  Morison  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune  was  selected  for 
the  top  editorial  writing  honor  of 
1950  for  his  writings  on  civil 
rights  and  human  relations.  The 
jurors  noted  his  writings  as 
“simple,  effective  and  purposeful.” 

Bruce  Russell,  IjOS  Angeles 
Times,  won  the  first  place  editor¬ 
ial  cartooning  award.  His  cartoon 
titled,  “Red  China  Already  Has  A 
Seat,”  shows  Red  China  seated  on 
Joe  Stalin’s  knee.  Ventriloquist 
Stalin  is  labeled,  “Russ  U.  N.  De¬ 
mand.”  The  judges  agreed  that 
“Russell’s  straight,  simple  tech¬ 
nique  was  effective,  that  he  got 
his  point  over  with  a  smash  that 
was  immediately  recognized.” 


The  best  examples  of  distin-  illustrated  that  a  relatively  small, 
guished  work  by  radio-television  independent  station  operating  in 
newswriters  or  commentators  dur-  an  atmosphere  of  direct  competi- 
ing  1950  was  performed  by  Leo  tion,  can  perform  an  outstanding 
O’Brien,  an  ins  staffer,  and  service  to  its  community  of  listen- 


Howard  Maschmeier  of  wptr,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.  They  share  the  news¬ 
writing  award  for  their  news 
program  cited  as  an  outstanding 
example  of  an  interpretative  re¬ 
port  of  the  day’s  news,  “a  pro¬ 
gram  outstanding  in  qualities  of 
fairness  and  balance,  clarity  of 
style,  soundness  of  reasoning,  ac¬ 
curacy  and  maintenance  of  inter¬ 
est.” 

Che  ‘Old-Fashioned  ’  Reporting 

The  five-part  series,  “Is  War 
Imminent,”  written  by  William  K. 
Hutchinson,  veteran  chief  of  the 
INS  Washington  Bureau,  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  “a  good  piece  of  old- 
fashioned  reporting  dealing  with 
a  question  uppermost  in  every¬ 
body’s  mind  and  on  which  there 
was  little  information  at  the  time.” 
The  jurors  also  cited  Hutchinson 
for  taking  up  the  subject  of  ci¬ 
vilian  defense  on  which  there  was 
also  a  need  for  information. 

For  distinguished  service  in  the 
field  of  foreign  correspondence, 
the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  award  is 
made  in  duplicate  for  1950  to 
Don  Whitehead  of  the  Associated 
Press  and  Keyes  Beech  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News.  “At  great 
personal  risk,  both  on  the  field 
of  battle  and  as  a  result  of  arbi¬ 
trary  military  regulations,  both 
men  performed  outstanding  ser¬ 
vice  in  keeping  the  public  in¬ 
formed  of  the  trends  of  the  Ko¬ 
rean  War,  and  both  rendered  a 
great  public  service  in  represent¬ 
ing  the  interests  of  the  combat 
soldiers,  sailors  and  airmen.” 
stated  the  judges. 

The  1950  news  picture  award 
goes  to  David  E>ouglas  Duncan 
for  one  particularly  appealing  and 
thought  provoking  picture  of  a 
young  soldier  which  appeared  in 
his  photographic  essay  of  Christ¬ 
mas  on  the  Korean  front  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Dec.  25  issue  of 
Life.  The  photograph  is  a  por¬ 
trait  of  a  frozen,  dazed  and  weary 
Gi,  grown  old  through  experience 
and  the  tension  of  battle. 

School  Series  Recognized 

The  series  of  articles  on  the 
Georgia  school  system,  published 
by  the  Atlanta  Journal,  won  the 
public  service  in  newspaper  jour¬ 
nalism  award  and  was  cited  as  a 
fine  demonstration  of  democracy 
at  work.  After  two  unsuccessful 
campaigns  to  modernize  the 
school  system  of  that  state,  both 
in  teaching  staff  and  in  buildings, 
the  Journal  assigned  a  reporter 
and  four  jffiotographers  to  the 
task  of  digging  up  the  facts,  with 
appropriate  illustrations,  and  tell¬ 
ing  them  to  the  people  of  Georgia. 
“The  Atlanta  Journal  aroused 
public  opinion  to  perform  a  pub¬ 
lic  service  for  Georgia’s  much 
neglected  schools,”  said  the  judges. 

Radio  station  wavz  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  selected  for  its 
public  service  in  radio  journalism. 


ers  through  the  establishment  of 
a  local  news  staff,  "wavz  has 
shown  courage  in  exercising  its 
right  to  editorialize  on  the  air, 
and  in  this  fashion,  too,  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  a  better  informed  pub¬ 
lic.”  the  judges  pointed  out. 

In  the  field  of  magazine  jour¬ 
nalism,  the  award  to  Collier’s  for 
public  service  cited  the  article, 
“Hiroshima,  U.  S.  A.”  It  is  the 
feeling  of  the  judging  jury  that 
“the  impact  of  the  article  con¬ 
tributed  significantly  to  the  activa¬ 
tion  of  civil  defense  in  this  coun¬ 
try.” 

Robert  S.  Harper’s  new  book, 
“Lincoln  and  the  Press,”  chosen 
as  the  best  example  of  research 
about  journalism,  represents  more 
than  four  years  of  work.  Mr. 
Harper,  former  managing  editor 
of  the  Ohio  Slate  Journal  and  war  ' 
correspondent  in  the  Southwest 
Pacific,  earned  the  following  com¬ 
mendation  from  the  judges:  “Here 
is  never  before  done  exhaustive 
study  of  an  important  leader  and 
his  relationship  with  newspapers 
of  his  day.  It  was  made  from  the 
files  of  many  dozens  of  papers  of 
this  and  foreign  countries,  and  it 
is  done  in  thorough  scholarly 
fashion.  Perhaps  most  important 
of  all  is  the  fact  that  this  research 
was  done  by  a  working  newspa¬ 
per  man  familiar  with  the  manner 
in  which  the  publications  of  his 
day  would  treat  the  Civil  War 
president.” 

The  judges  comments  on  the 
special  citations  follow: 

Geri  Hoffner  of  the  Minneapo¬ 
lis  Tribune,  general  reporting  ci¬ 
tation  for  her  excellent  series  of 
articles  on  the  mental  hospitals 
of  Minnesota;  Bruce  Biossat  of 
NEA  Service,  general  reporting  ci¬ 
tation  for  his  series  of  very  in¬ 
teresting  and  enlightening  stories 
on  the  Taft  victory  in  Ohio. 

Leonard  Bartholomew,  wgn-tv 
Chicago  cameraman,  Radio-TV  re¬ 
porting  citation  for  his  exclusive 
filming  of  the  Chicago  streetcar 
disaster  in  which  33  persons  lost 
their  lives.  Arriving  on  the  scene 
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within  20  minutes  of  the  early  | 
evening  crash,  he  worked  through-  I 
out  the  night,  exposing  more  than  I 
400  feet  of  film  over  a  period  of  * 
ten  hours. 

Howard  Whitman,  magazine  re-  i 
porting  citation  for  his  excellent  ' 
series  of  articles  in  Collier’s  be¬ 
ginning  with  “The  City  That  Does 
Something  About  &x  Crime”; 
John  Bartlow  Martin;  magazine 
reporting  citation  for  his  powerful 
story  “The  Strangest  Place  in  Chi¬ 
cago”  published  in  Harper’s  Maga¬ 
zine. 

Editorial  cartooning  citations 
were  awarded  to  Daniel  Bishop, 
St.  Louis  Star-Times;  Vaughn 
Shoemaker,  Chicago  Daily  News; 
and  Herbert  Block,  the  Washing-  j 
ton  Post,  for  their  excellent  car-  j 
tooning  during  1950. 


Cussed  and 
discussed 


AMBROSE  BIERCE 


THE  DEVIL'S  LEXICOGRAPHEE 


By  PAUL  FATOUT 

Ambrose  bierce  made  west 

Coast  journalism  crackle  widi 
personal  feuds,  newspaper  ven¬ 
dettas,  insult,  wit,  and  satire.  This 
is  the  first  objective  biography  of 
the  demon-ridden  author  of  The 
Devil's  Dictionary,  an  iconoclast 
tormented  by  the  brimstone-and- 
hickory-stick  morsdity  of  his  child¬ 
hood.  Though  the  flames  of 
his  newspaper  battles  have  beM 
quenched,  the  memory  of  Bierce  is 
still  so  vivid  that  the  mention  of  his 
name  kindles  a  new  blaze.  Paul  Fat- 
out  tells  the  turbulent  story  of  this 
human  paradox  in  a  barbed  and 
witty  style.  Illustrated.  $4.00 


At  all  bookstores,  published  by 

Univnrsity  of  Oklahoma  Prots 
Norman,  Oklahoma 
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fL,  in  its  4 i^ear  pu Lilca  tion! 

Read  All  About  The  Biggest 
Bargain  You’ll  Find  These  Days! 

The  W  ashingltm  Religious  Review.  (onlaiiiin(<  an  avcrat<o  of  oitilit  aomi  rc*li(iiioiis 
news  stories  everk’  week,  is  available  lor  your  news|ia|M'r  use  lor  only  SIO  a  year— 
or  .Si2.50  for  three  years! 

Dozens  of  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  already  subscribe  fo  The  Washington  Re¬ 
ligions  Revieti'.  Many  of  them  reprint  it  in  full  each  week,  while  some  merely  snip 
the  items  in  which  the  editor  of  the  church  page,  the  editorial  page,  or  some  other 
department.  Is  interested. 

We  can  make  money  for  ourselves,  and  save  money  for  you,  at  $10  a  year,  large  or 
small,  come  one,  come  all.  The  only  people  who  don't  like  this  price  are  competitors 
who  may  not  be  stripped  for  economical  action  these  days. 

The  Washington  Religious  Revieiv  is  owned,  edited  and  published  by  Larston  D. 
Farrar,  who  represented  the  Religious  Nws  Service  in  Washington  for  years.  He  has 
been  termed,  by  religious  leaders  in  Washington,  the  greatest  reporter  on  economic 
and  religious  subjects  impinging  on  government  in  Washington  today. 

The  Review  is  reliable,  clearly-written,  nonpartisan,  nonsectarian  and  timely.  It  is 
written  for  the  thoughtful  man  or  woman  who  has  an  intellectual  interest  in  religion 
beyond  the  mere  "church  notices"  that  feature  so  many  drab  church  pages. 

Many  publishers  will  want  to  subscribe  merely  to  let  their  church  editors,  their  city 
editors,  or  others  on  the  staff,  know  what's  happening  in  Washington  in  the  vital 
field  of  church  and  state  relations  in  these  troublous  days.  Your  church  editor  ought 
to  read  The  Washington  Religious  Revieiv  whether  or  not  he  ever  prints  a  line 
from  it. 

Present  newspaper  subscribers  include  the  Newark  {N.  J.)  News,  the  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Star,  the  Cleveland  (O.)  Ntnvs,  the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen-Patriot,  the 
Chicago  (III.)  Tribune,  and  many  others  from  coast  to  coast. 

Remember:  You  can  send  $22.50  and  he  sure  of  getting  this  im- 
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Nvw  rn*  11  share  of  its  profits  in  the  business. 

Y  I  ITTIOG  There  have  been  no  dividends  on 

■  “  ■  “  Xi  VA  X  V^XX  Times  common  stock  in  more  than 

Reaches  $20,400,000 

_  ,  ^  .  works  here  that  the  policy  con- 

The  annual  payroll  of  the  served  613,684  meals  last  year.  there  be  profits  to 

New  York  Times  for  1950  was  “Good  progress  was  made  last  ^e-invest  It  is  this  re-investment 
more  than  $20,400,000  —  more  year  expanding  the  distribution  of  p^ftts  in  the  business  that 

than  $900,000  higher  than  1949  the  International  Air  Edition,  par-  enables  the  Times  to  compete  ag- 
and  approximately  $1,700,000  ticularly  in  Europe  where  sales  are  gressively  and  to  grow  stronger 
higher  than  in  1948.  up  almost  two  and  a  half  times  stroneer  as  an  institution.” 


The  figures  were  revealed  in  an  over  1949,”  it  was  reported.  “The 
annual  report  made  by  Arthur  Times,  in  one  or  another  of  its 


and  stronger  as  an  institution.” 


Hays  Sulzberger,  publisher,  in  special  editions — rag  paper,  bound  Scrfety  Campaigner 
booklet  form  to  the  more  than  newsprint,  or  microfilm — now  goes  tj--  Mrrrrrtw  Fcrrmn 
4,000  employes  of  the  newspaper,  to  615  libraries  in  the  U.  S.  and 

-iparrimr  z  z  ,  ““»■ 

'"'inT^amhored  by  Ve™n 

agures  ho  nor  include  subsSarv  “Alwaya  important  in  the  Times  Bradford,  the  Times  pointed  out 
organizations  like  the  Times  Fac-  P'anmng  and  in  its  day-to-day  op-  .n  copy  and  photographs,  the 
sirniii*  rnrr,  yirhici.  h.  ido  cration  IS  the  provision  of  build-  many  dangerous  intersections 

oKes  wox';  w^h  Qd  ‘«^“rity  for  within  the  city  limits.  The  series 

¥SL1-T:r:wt  t3.'“A.”fim^  every  on.  on  the  Stas.  In  1950.  .a,  hacked  np^ith  editorials  and 

and  its  subsidiaries;  employ  4.569  T'^h^ 'Tt’S!  "“‘S.r"'” 


newsprint,  or  microfilm— now  goes  Nnrrow  Escane 

to  615  libraries  in  the  U.  S.  and  iNaiTOW  E-scape 

abroad.”  Tampa,  Fla. — For  six  months 

the  Tampa  Times  has  been  cam- 
$2,000,000  for  Security  paigning  for  safer  railroad  cross- 

Looking  ahead,  the  report  ing  signals  here, 
stated:  In  a  series  authored  by  Vernon 

“Always  important  in  the  Times  Bradford,  the  Times  pointed  out, 
planning  and  in  its  day-to-day  op-  in  copy  and  photographs,  the 
eration  is  the  provision  of  build-  many  dangerous  intersections 
ing  future  financial  security  for  within  the  city  limits.  The  series 


persons  on 
basis. 


full  or  part-time 


cost  the  Tinves  more  than  $2,000,- 
000.  This  was  $200,000  more 


intersections. 

As  a  result  of  the  Times  cam- 


than  was  invested  in  these  plans  paign,  shrubbery  was  cleared  from 
$390,000  Weekly  Payroll  in  1949.  The  Times  now  spends  many  of  the  intersections  and 
“The  weekly  payroll  for  the  about  $500  a  year  for  each  em-  signs  were  repainted.  But  Brad- 
Times  alone  comes  to  more  than  ploye  to  provide  retirement,  dis-  ford  and  the  Times  refused  to 
$390,000,”  the  report  stated.  “Or,  ability,  insurance,  and  other  wel-  let-up  until  some  type  of  auto- 


$390,000,”  the  report  stated.  “Or,  ability,  insurance,  and  1 
fo  put  it  another  way,  since  the  fare  and  security  plans. 


Times  is  truly  a  seven-days-a-week  The  report  was  concluded  with  crossings. 


matic  signals  were  erected  at  the 


operation,  the  payroll  cost  is  $56,-  this  declaration:  The  other  day  Reporter  Brad- 

WO  a  ^y.  In  a  year,  it  is  more  ‘Fortunately  for  all  those  on  ford  was  driving  home  from  his 
$20,400,000.  Incidentally,  ,be  staff  who  depend  upon  the  office  late  at  night  when  he  ap- 
tne  1950  payroll  was  $17,500  success  of  the  Times  for  their  liv-  proached  one  of  the  intersections 

‘he  company  continues  to  be  pointed  out  by  the  Times  in  his 
a  profitable  enterprise;  that  is.  the  series.  Shrubbery  had  been  cleared 
in  a  yearly  basis  this  is  revenue  from  advertising  and  cir-  from  the  right-of-way  and  the 

"  $900,000  higher  than  culation  exceeds  the  cost  of  opera-  warning  sign  repainted,  but  the 


Columbus  (Ga.)  Daily 
Planned  by  Smalley 

Columbus,  Ga. — An  Alabama 
publisher  said  recently  he  will 
start  an  afternoon  daily  news¬ 
paper  here  this  summer  with  the 
“blessing  of  Gov.  Herman  Tal- 
madge.” 

President  Edwin  E.  Smalley, 
Art-Craft  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.. 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  added  that  his 
firm  would  publish  newspapen 
here  for  circulation  in  Macon 
and  Albany,  Ga.,  and  in  Tusca¬ 
loosa  and  Selma,  Ala.  He  said 
operations  would  begin  during  the 
latter  part  of  June  or  the  first 
part  of  July. 

Mr.  Smalley,  a  41 -year-old 
World  War  II  Navy  veteran,  pub¬ 
lished  the  morning  Tuscaloosa 
Sun  for  part  of  last  year,  suspend¬ 
ing  publication  after  the  plant  was 
damaged  by  fire. 

■ 

Paul  Foley  Named 

Detroit — James  R.  Adams, 
president  of  MacManus,  John  & 
Adams,  Inc.,  this  week  announced 
the  appointment  of  Paul  Foley  as 
a  vicepresident  of  the  agency.  He 
will  continue  as  account  execu¬ 
tive  on  the  Pontiac  Motor  Division 
account  which  has  been  a  client 
of  the  agency  since  1934.  Mr. 
Foley  joined  M.  J.  &  A.  in  1946 
after  overseas  duty  for  the  Office 
of  War  Information  in  Istanbul 
and  on  the  foreign  staff  of  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Press. 


higher  per  week  than  in  1949, 
and  $32,500  higher  per  week  than 
in  1948.  On  a  yearly  basis  this  is 
^re  than  $900,000  higher  than 


from  the  right-of-way  and  the 
warning  sign  repainted,  but  the 


•  irkvifk  j  t  JT  vuiaiiv/n  vAvvwa  mv  - - ' 

m  1949  and  about  $1,700,000  ,jon  This  fact,  and  this  alone,  sign  was  close  to  the  track  and 

than  1948  s  payroll.  ’  makes  real  job  security  possible  th®  track  was  over  a  short  rise. 

Die  report  set  forth  that  the  for  the  Times  staff.  It  is  unfor-  Neither  the  track  or  the  sign  could 

imes  printed  84,265  columns  of  tunate,  as  we  have  seen  in  recent  he  seen, 

newsmatter  last  year  and  it  was  months,  that  this  is  not  true  of  Mr.  Bradford  didn’t  see  the 


newsmatter  last  year  and  it  was 
claimed  that  this  was  18.6%  more 
than  the  next  New  York  news¬ 
paper,  even  including  as  news  the 
latter's  comics  and  fiction. 

Newsprint  Costs  Tripled 
“It  is  interesting  ot  note  that 
for  every  dollar  the  Times  spent 


for  newsprint  in  1940,  it  harto  fortunately  is  still  in  the  black 
^nd  over  $3  in  1950,”  the  re-  **  genuine  cause  for 

port  stated.  concern  in  the  sharp  decrease  in 

Circulation  was  listed  as  extend-  ,  . 

ing  to  more  than  12,000  towns  always  been  the  com- 

in  every  state  in  the  Union.  In  re-invest  a  large 

jl950,  the  average  weekday  circu¬ 
lation  was  over  500,000  copies, 
iand  on  Sunday,  1,100,000. 

Concerning  advertising,  Mr. 

Sulzberger  reported: 

,  “In  1950  the  New  York  Times 
printed  more  advertising  than  it 
had  ever  printed  in  any  year  in 
its  history— 39,574,371  lines.  This  ■nSRXSVS&iSTVSflfl 
w^  the  greatest  volume  of  adver-  J  W  B  31  B  W^M  W 

tisiog  ever  published  by  any  New 

KEISTER 

In  addition  to  its  new  plant  ,, 

addition  and  air-conditioning  of  "Support  tho  Church 
the  whole  building  (air-condition-  ADS  WEEKLY 

ing  alone  cost  $1,800,000),  the  c  u.  1.4 

_ _ •  \  11  Ov«r  600  Subtcrib*r»  •  Ov«r  300  Adi 

, limes  completed  in  1950  installa¬ 
tion  of  17  new  press  units  at  a  KEISTER  ADVERTISING 

total  cost  of  $1,677,000.  SERVICE 

The  cafeteria,  service  dining  D«p*rtm«i<t  DA 

room  and  other  dining  rooms  _ STRASBURG.  VIRGINIA _ 


months,  that  this  is  not  true  of  Mr.  Bradford  didnt  see  the 
all  newspaper  enterprises.  Even  train  until  the  train  and  the  car 
for  the  Times,  costs  have  contin-  collided.  Although  he  suffered 
ued  to  rise  at  a  more  rapid  rate  only  mnor  injuries,  his  car  was 
than  revenues,  so  that  the  margin  demolished  and  Mr.  Bradford  was 
of  safety,  the  difference  between  confined  to  his  home  because  of 
profit  and  loss,  has  narrowed  close  stiffness, 
to  the  danger  point.  The  figure  • 


DIGNIFIED 

APPEALING 


USE  KEISTER 

"Support  the  Church" 
ADS  WEEKLY 

Ov*r  600  Subicrib«n  •  Over  300  Adi 

KEISTER  ADVERTISING 
SERVICE 

Depertment  DA 
STRASBURG.  VIRGINIA 


16  Pages  on  Real  Estate 

The  Passaic  (N.  J.)  Herald- 
News  last  week  published  its  1951 
spring  real  estate  section,  a  spe¬ 
cial  16-page  supplement. 

21,8S9,699  Lines 
of  Advertising 

Places  the  St.  Petersburg  TIMES 
among  the  FTRST  60  papers  ot 
the  U.  S.  In  1951. 

FIRST  In  Florida’s  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  market. 

Leads  ALL  classifications. 

Leads  ALL  papers  In  Florida  ex¬ 
cept  one  (that  one  ranks  8th 
In  the  U.  S.) 

St.  Petersburg  •  Florida 

Daily  TIMES  Sunday  I 

Representad  by 
Tkais  &  Simpson  Co.,  Inc. 


Advertisers  frequently 
considergjJU^ 
Your 

advertising  in 
Printers’  Ink 
strengthens  your 


“consumer  franchise" 


with  the  leading 


buyers  of 

advertising 

so  keeps  them 
sold  on  you. 
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32X  for  Raw  MatarioU 

!•  In  1950  Union  Oil  Company  took  in 
$2171^  million  from  the  sale  of  its 
products.  $68*4  million  went  right  back 
out  in  payment  for  raw  materials. 


16X  for  Woga*  and  Salariat 

2«  $35\‘2  million*  went  to  our  7,826 
employees  in  wages,  salaries  and 
benefits. 

*Salarie8  of  comi>any  ofiicers  constitnted  about 
of  this. 


17X  for  Supplioi;  8X  for  Traniportation 

3*  $37  million  went  for  supplies,  rent, 
tools,  utility  bills  and  other  costs  of 
doing  business.  $17  million  went  for 
transportation. 


2XX  for  Expansion 

7a  The  remaining  $6^  million  of  profit 
was  set  aside  to  replace  and  expand 
our  oil  fields  and  facilities  in  1961. 

But  hura't  th#  rub:  In  order  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  present  national 
emergency,  we  estimate  that  we  should 
spend  $25  million  drilling  during  1961. 
We  should  spend  $20  million  on  new  re¬ 
fining  facilities.  We  need  $5  million  for 
a  new  tanker.  And  we  need  about  $3 
million  for  pipe  lines,  storage  facili¬ 
ties,  etc.  This  totals  $63  million. 

Our  estimated  1961  reserve  for  de¬ 
pletion  and  depreciation  totals  $30 
million.  This,  plus  our  $6^  million 
plowed  back  from  1960  profits,  totals 
only  $36^  million.  Therefore  we’re 
going  to  have  to  earn  and  retain  about 
$17Ji  million  more  this  year  than  we 
did  in  1960  —  assuming  there  is  no  in¬ 
crease  in  dividend  requirements. 
That’s  why  tax  policies  that  don’t  per¬ 
mit  corporations  to  retain  earnings 
earmarked  for  needed  expansion  can 
have  such  far-reaching  effects  on  the 
productivity  and  economic  gprowth  of 
the  nation. 


12X  for  DopUtion  and  Doprociation 

4.  $27  million  went  for  depletion  and 
depreciation  —to  find  newoil  to  replace 
the  crude  used  during  the  year  and 
to  replace  worn-out  and  obsolete 
equipment. 


6X  for  Taxo«;  IX  for  Intorotl 

5«  Federal,  state  and'municipal  taxes 
took  $1214  million.*  (This  does  not  in¬ 
clude  gasoline  taxes. )  Interest  on  bor¬ 
rowed  money  amounted  to  $2>^  million. 

*The8e  taxes  anMiant  to  11%  more  than  all  divi¬ 
dends  paid  to  oar  stockholders  and  equal  nM>re 
than  H  of  oar  total  payroll. 


vMioiir  oils 
COMPAMY 


INCORPORATED  IN  CALIFORNIA,  OCTOBER  17,  1890 

This  series,  sponsored  by  the  people  of  Union  Oil 
Company,  is  dedicated  to  a  discussion  of  how  and 
why  American  business  functions.  We  hope  you’ll 
feel  free  to  send  in  any  suggestions  or  criticisms 
you  have  to  offer.  Write:  The  President,  Union  Oil 
Company,  Union  Oil  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles  17,  Calif. 


5XX  for  Dividends 

6*  This  left  a  net  profit  of  $17H  mil¬ 
lion  (8%).  $1114  million  of  this  profit 
was  paid  out  in  dividends  to  our  %,095 
preferred  and  common  stockholders. 

Payments  averaged  $292  per  common 
stockholder. 
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Pwth'Bvtton 

Control 


Proiol-Spood 
Dovico  and 
Pilot  Motor 


ACA  Motor 


G-E  ADJUSTABLE-SPEED  ACA  DRIVE 
GIVES  WIDE  SPEED  RANGE  AND  CLOSE 
SPEED  CONTROL 

This  outstanding  new  drive  for  commercial  print¬ 
ing  is  specially  designed  without  resistors  to  give 
you: 

D-C  performance  directly  from  A-C  power 
Space  saving  through  press  mounting 
Wider  printing  speed  range 

Optimum  press  speeds  through  finer  speed  adjust¬ 
ment 

Maximum  output  of  delivered  sheets  for  all  jobs 
Ease  of  installation,  operation,  maintenance 
Low  over-all  cost 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  OFFERS  YOU: 


0^ 


A  complete  line  of  electric  equipment  to  meet 
your  needs: 

Electronic  press  drive  for  large  rotary  presses 
AC  drives  for  medium  and  small  rotary  presses 
ACA  adjustable  speed  drive  for  commercial  printing 
Web  severing  devices 
Web  break  detectors 
Push  button  stations 
Web  register  control  equipment 
Stereotype  heating  and  control  equipment 
Plant  use  equipment,  transformers,  switchgear,  unit 
substations,  cable,  and  many  others. 


2*  Skilled  engineering  service  to  assist  you  on  appli¬ 
cation  problems  and  installation. 


Co-ordinated  selection,  manufacture,  and  shipment 
of  components  to  meet  your  construction  and  moderniza¬ 
tion  schedules. 


A,  Quick  service  from  the  nearest  of  31  service  shops, 
tor  any  emergency  any  time,  to  keep  your  plant  and 
equipment  operating. 


INVESTIGATE  TODAY! 


For  more  information  on  any  of  General  Electric’s 
equipment  for  the  printing  industry  and  assistance  in 
solving  your  electrical  problems  contact  your  nearest  G-E 
apparatus  sales  office  or  write  today.  Apparatus  Dept., 
General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady  5,  N.  Y. 


TTm  materials,  Frances  Denny,  Kitch- 
OyiUxC  XT 6pS  up  ener  (Ont.)  Record  said  her  space 

f r  had  already  been  slashed  30% 

W  01X1011  S  OTCul#  because  of  newsprint  shortage. 

■  f  *P  U  There  was  a  general  attitude 

V^lllllC  Is  X  old  among  the  delegates  that  ^ace- 

Evanston,  111. -Problems  that  methods  would  hurt 

must  be  met  by  women's  pages  in  Je  attractiveness  of  tl^e.r  pages 

an  all-out  war-rime  economy  were  ^ 

discussed  here  last  week  by  22  either  this,  or 

In  see  their  copy  end  Up  in  the  wastc- 


discussed  here  last  week  by  22 

t _ -*1  •  see  their  copy  end  up  in  the  w; 

women  from  21  newspapers  m  .  .  . 

Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Wisconsin.  ®  ^ 

_  j  »  I  1  j  rx  -1  Conservation  Ideas 

and  Canada,  at  an  Inland  Daily 

Press  Association  Clinic.  Conservation  methods  suggested 

The  panel  emphasizing  the  Miss  Chapel  wcr®' 
women’s  page  dilemma  during  Eliminate  all  indent  cop 

war-time  economy  was  led  by  ^^ys  when  the  paper  is  tight. 
Peggy  Chapel,  Duluth  (Minn.)  Knock  out  all  star  lines, 

Herald,  Isabel  Rasmussen,  Wau-  necessary  subheads,  and  bon 
kegan  (Ill.)  News  Sun,  and  A1  W.  copy  closely  anc 

Spiers,  managing  editor  of  Michi-  niore  selective  in  art. 
gan  City  (Ind.)  News  Dispatch.  ^  verbal  battle  raged  whei 


Free  Subscriptions  Pcip©!  ShortCI^O 

Stamford,  Conn.  —  All  em-  9  T^rnllOQ 

ployes  of  PHney-Bowea,  Inc.,  *01005  A  *^011105 

at  the  plant  and  home  office  To  Tighten  Up 

here  and  m  93  sales  and  ser-  ~  ^ 

vice  branches,  get  company-  Los  Angeles  — A  temporal^ 

L  •  a*  A  A.k.  t  €  newsprint  shortage  has  forced  the 

paid  subscnptions  to  their  fav-  P 

orite  hometown  newspapers  generous  editorial  content  ratio, 
when  they  go  into  military  ser-  Philip  Chandler,  general  man- 
vice.  ager  of  the  two  papers,  said  the 

newsprint  bind  was  “of  a  tempo- 

“r^frmal  Ta”  ZS 


1 )  Eliminate  all  indent  copy  on  one  or  two  column  cut.  This  adds 
ys  when  the  paper  is  tight.  variety,  she  said,  and  also  gives 

2)  Knock  out  all  star  lines,  un-  additional  white  space. 


2)  Knock  out  all  star  lines,  un¬ 
necessary  subheads,  and  borders. 


or  so. 

A  shipment  of  2,000  tons  of 


V  ctiii  newsprint  expected  from  Scandi- 

of  deleg^s  Sri  1  P 


3)  Edit  copy  closely  and  be  clung  to  the  idea  of  a  page  label,  .  u_  ..jj 

which,  they  argued,  immediately  '“yo“’ 


more  selective  in  art. 


J.  Edward  Murray,  managing 


A  verbal  battle  raged  when  the  broadcasts  to  the  reader  “This  is 


During  war  or  defense  prepara-  suggestion  was  made  to  conserve  the  women  s  page.  planning  a  “judicious  squeezing  of 

tion  metropolitan  newspapers  can  printing  engagement  syndicated  features  and  a  general 

counteract  the  drain  on  personnel  Ptcritres,  only  weddings.  Louise  3portS  Stories  Score  tightening  up  of  writing  in  all  de- 

by  recruiting  news  and  feature  ^,^<^ons,n  .Jtate  Journal  ^  Women'g  Paoea  partmenti” 

writers  from  small  and  middle-  defended  the  use  of  engageinen  v-^n  WOmen  S  FUges  tightening  up  will  leave  us 

sized  dailies,  it  was  asserted.  pictures  because  they  can  be  filed  Minneapolis  —  Any  idea  that  j^fjn  vvell  within  the  50-50  ratio, 
No  Golden  Platter  for  All  m  the  library  whereas  “we  could  women  aren’t  sports  conscious  has  which  is  pretty  good  for  these 


^  planning  a  “judicious  squeezing  of 

.  syndicated  features  and  a  general 

ports  Stones  Score  tightening  up  of  writing  in  all  de¬ 
ll  ^A^OIllen.*S  PciCfes  partments.  ’ 

n  women  s  rages  tightening  up  will  leave  us 

Minneapolis  — Any  idea  that  j^till  well  within  the  50-50  ratio, 


To  combat  this  delegates  sue-  of  a  woman  been  shelved  by  the  Minneapolis  days,”  he  added. 

_ _  _ ®  ^  'ri  a  wedding  gown  again.  Morning  Tribune.  in  th/.  nrrirp«t 


gested  paying  their  women  staff  \  second  roundtable  indicated 
m^bers  more  money.  But  Mr.  a  definite  trend  away  from  tradi- 
Spiers  pointed  out  that  smaller  tional  “over-the-backyard-fence” 


In  the  process  the  Mirror  has 


A  series  of  weekly  sports  stories,  dropped  13  employes  from  the  ed- 
appearing  on  the  women’s  pages  itorial  department.  These  include 


spiers  pointed  out  that  smaller  tional  “over-the-backvard-fence” 

papers  couldn’t  compete  with  type  of  reporting  and  toward  fea-  “Grandstand  Date”,  three  reporters,  two  photograph 

- ^  ‘yP®  oi  reponing  anu  lowaru  lea  making  a  big  hit  with  ers,  two  artists  and  one  sports 


metropolitan  pay  rates.  tures  of  more  general  appeal  and  •"* 

“Money  is  a  solution  on  a  gold-  newsstories  of  women’s  acrivities.  The  stories  are  written  writer. 


en  platter,”  he  said.  “And  the  Coming  into  vogue  on  women's  u  j  i  -r  "  T  A 

majority  of  smaller  dailies  don’t  pages  are  weekly  semi-monthly  she  has  never  been  Hadacol  To  Invade 

ha^  this  golden  platter.”  and  monthly  news’stories  and  fea-  J  coSegr'nlfneTTnd  N.  Y.  Market  in  Fall 

With  pay  hikes  out  of  the  ques-  tures  on  art,  books,  and  music.  lor  her  college  paper  and  for  a  ,  „nio„.- 

tion,  psychological  rewards  were  Marjorie  Miley,  Manitowoc  L  LeBlaiK,  manufac- 

the  best  solution.  According  to  (Wis.)  Herald  Times,  has  a  cev  .  •  ,  .u  • ,  t  1^, 

the  roundtable,  an  ego-appealing  operative  system  between  her  of-  ,  (^nceived  the  idea  New  York  City  last  wwk  long 

byline  would,  in  many  cases,  sub-  fke  and  the  public  library  \  women  s  angle  in  sports  enough  to  address  an  American 

stitute  for  a  raise  and  help  keep  weekly  column  lists  the  current  was  constantly  being  crowded  off  Marketing  As^iation  luncheon 
staff  members  from  metropolitan  six  best-read  books  as  reported  by  ^^^s  pages  by  the  vast  number  He  ‘hat  1950  sales  had 


by  Tribune  Staffer  Gerry  Sohle, 


newspapers.  the  librarian  sports  for  men.  It  was  believed,  reached  $24,000,000,  and  he  esti- 

This  technique  has  been  used  i„f„rmni  pw  women  would  en-  mated  1951  sales  at  $75,000,000. 

for  some  time  by  Beryl  Brownell  imonnai  rix  Liesirea  j^y  .jp^rts  if  they  knew  more  about  based,  in  part,  on  his  contem- 

Gary  (Ind.)  Post  Tribune.  “If  I  ^  showed  eight  delegates  the  games  and  the  people  who  plated  invasion  of  metropolitan 
see  a  girl  getting  apathetic  toward  ^  definite  attempt  at  all  play  them, 

her  job  or  disinterested,  1  give  her  informal  weeing  and 

a  top  assignment  and  a  byline.”  eugaBCjnent  pictures.  The  com-  Cine  yn  Can  Dieao 
she  related.  “This  peps  her  up  and  photographer  with  his  3>1UD./U  Ul  aon  Lliego 

.  x-  r  r  ctonrIorH  v%acac  ta/oe  rliiKKa^H  O  .  iv/. _ _ 


also  starts  the  competitive  ball 

rolling  among  the  other  women  ‘’‘‘IT*"/®  , 

in  the  department.”  „ u’  ) 

“A  byline  gives  a  sense  of  be-  Tnbune,  has  a  staff  pho- 

longing,”  Mr.  Spiers  said.  “On  a  ‘og^apher  cover  all  proimnent 
large  newspaper  a  woman  is  a  weddings  and  engagements.  These, 
nonentity  in  a  whirlpool.”  sandwiched  in  with  the  more 


make  a  definite  attempt  at  all  play  them.  New  York  markets  late  in  August, 

rimes  to  get  informal  wedding  and  ■  This  invasion,  he  chortled,  will  be 

engagement  pictures.  The  com-  cincvn  '  C  T^'  spearheaded  by  a  railroad  caravan 

mercial  photographer,  with  his  3>IUO./U  HI  OOIl  LIlGgO  of  “24  streamlined  cars”  accom- 
standard  poses,  w^  dubbed  the  San  Diego  —  Wage  increases  panied  by  a  $500,000  outlay  in 
barrier  to  informality.  which  will  bring  the  top  minimum  advertising  and  promotion. 

Kathleen  Stengel,  Decatur  (111.)  for  employes  of  five  years’  experi-  This  month,  the  senator  added. 
Herald  Tribune,  has  a  staff  pho-  ence  from  $97  to  $106.70  a  week  Hadacol  will  get  a  $1,000,000 
tographer  cover  all  prominent  have  been  negotiated  by  the  San  budget  in  some  22  states;  and  by 
weddings  and  engagements.  These,  Diego  Newspaper  Guild  and  the  the  end  of  the  year  the  total  ^ 
sandwiched  in  with  the  more  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union-Tribune  and  promotion  expenditure  will 


Miss  Chapel  ouS  a  plan  stereotj^  pictures,  give  the  Publishing  Co 
used  at  the  Duluth  Herald  to  Ln-  ®  informal  appear- 

die  personnel  gripes.  ..  ,  •  ,  ,  , 

^  .  Suggestions  for  informal  wed- 

Cleanng  House  for  Gnpes  ding  pictures  were:  TlieS 

Complaints,  both  petty  and  ma-  1)  The  bride  feeding  cake  to  n 

jor,  are  accumulated  during  in-  her  husband.  r  rC 

formal  discussions  in  the  individ-  2)  The  couple  boarding  a  train  u,  . . 


top  $15,000,000. 


ual  departments.  “Then  the  pub-  or  in  a  travel  bureau, 
lisher,  managing  editor,  and  de-  3)  The  couple  standing  in  front 
partment  heads  meet  once  a  week  of  a  church  window.  Light  rays 
for  lunch  to  air  gripes  and  smooth  shining  through  the  glass  give  a 
them  over,”  she  said.  three  dimensional  effect. 

Improving  “rathole  working  Five  of  the  22  women  have  dis- 
conditions”  also  has  a  psycholo-  carded  full-length  shots  of  the 
gical  effect  and  reduces  employe  bride  in  a  wedding  gown,  unless 


turnover,  Mr.  Skiers  said. 


the  picture  is  needed  for  layout 


Delegates  found  no  way  to  pre-  purposes.  To  conserve  space,  the 
vent  the  city  desk  from  taking  majority  of  photographs  are 
food  news  and  feature  writers  cropped  just  below  the  girl’s  waist. 


from  the  women’s  department. 


Mary  Hazel,  Danville  (111.) 


Although  the  representatives  Commercial  News,  took  a  stand 
didn’t  expect  any  drastic  cut  in  for  circular  pictures  of  an  en- 


These  May  Be  Jusf  the  Newspaper 
Presses  You're  Looking  for  » . . 

Eight  multi-unit,  double  width  Scott  presses,  22  3/4' 
cutoff,  with  two  double  folders,  roller  stocks,  motors,  con¬ 
trols  and  conveyors,  for  sale  complete  or  as  two  octuple 
presses  with  separate  motor  drives  and  controls. 
Equipment  includes  two  100  HP  drives  and  7  one-half 
HP  inching  motors — 208  volt,  three  phase,  AC,  C-H  con¬ 
trols  and  conveyors.  Floor  fed  roll  standi  controlled  by 
Jones  hand  ten^n. 

These  presses  are  being  replaced  by  new  ones,  but  have 
many  good  years  of  service  in  them  for  a  publisher  who 
can  use  machines  geared  for  32,000  an  hour.  Available 
immediately,  reasonably  priced.  For  further  particulars, 
write  or  wire— 

Norfolk  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Norfolk  1,  Virginia 
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PULLING  A  16-FOOT  HARROW  with  his  multi-purpoar,  diesel  oil-burning  of  beanland  for  plantins.  This  would  have  taken  over  a  week  with  h  irse-drawn 

tractor,  William  Gisler  of  Carmarillu,  California  prepares,  in  one  day,  40  acres  equipment.  On  America’s  farms  t<Kla>,  t  men  do  the  work  14  u^e*!  to  do. 


Oil  Puts  Record  178  Million  Horsepower 
To  Work  On  U.  S.  Farms 


The  American  farmer’s  all-out 
food  production  drive  this  year  is 
sparked  by  the  world’s  greatest  power 
plant— 178  million  horsepower*  in 
mechanical  energy  —  twice  that  of 
1940. 

This  enormous  energy,  powered  by 
oil,  is  more  than  that  used  in  all 
America’s  factories  combined.  It  is 
the  big  reason  why  the  U.  S.,  with  far 
fewer  farm  workers,  now  produces 
40%  more  food  than  ten  years  ago. 

Meeting  the  farmer’s  sharply  in¬ 
creased  needs  for  fuels  and  lubricants 
is  just  part  of  the  oilman’s  service  to 
the  farmer.  Chemical  magic,  bom  of 
constant  petroleum  research,  pro¬ 


vides  insecticides,  weed  killers,  fer¬ 
tilizers,  tires  and  rust  preventives  to 
further  boost  the  yield  per  acre. 

The  oil  industry’s  contribution  on 
the  food  front  is  typical  of  its  service 
to  the  nation. 

In  peace  or  war,  America’s  thou¬ 
sands  of  privately-managed  oil  com¬ 
panies  provide  the  public  with  the 
finest  oil  products  in  the  world  at  the 
world’s  lowest  prices. 

This  has  come  about  because  free 
men,  competing  vigorously  over  the 
years,  have  out-distanced  the  world 
in  their  race  to  out-distance  each 
other.  The  benefits  of  this  competi¬ 
tion  go  to  you  and  the  nation. 


TANK  TRUCK  DRIVER  l>rin|tii  fuels  and  lubricanU 
rifht  to  the  farm.  Oilmen  have  conalantly  improved 
the  quality  of  the  petroleum  products  America  uses. 
For  example,  2  gallons  of  gasoline  now  do  the  work  3 
did  in  1925  —  although  gasoline  today  is  priced  about 
the  same. 


•Lou.,  mumau.  •fV.  S.  ,f  AgricuUur*.  LETTUCE  FARMER  blasts  leaf  worms  with  new  in- 

-  serticides.  Today  the  average  farmer  raises  enough 

Oil  Industry  Information  Committee,  people -against  9  in  1920.  Also,  with 

^  oil-powered  machinery,  he  no  longer  has  to  use  a  largo 

American  Petroleum  Institute,  50  West  50th  St.,  New  York  20,  N.  Y.  part  of  his  land  to  feed  work  animals. 
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Solons  Defend 
Pet  Press  Bills 
Before  Editors 


Milwaukee  ■ 


3  50  YEARS  AGO — A  halftone  pic¬ 

ture  of  President  Harper  of  Chi- 
g  cago  University  was  transmitted 

to  Columbia  College,  New  York, 
Radde,  by  telephone  wire  onto  a  sheet  of 


^  original  form  was  an  abridge- 

r  UlSe  XiepOri  ment  of  freedom  of  the  press.  He 

TN  i*i*  ■  sought  an  amendment  to  remove 

^^n  Jl  OlltlClOnS  from  the  bill  any  reference  to 

■ _  published  statements  concerning 

VVOUlCl  15@  Vi/rim0  an  office-holder’s  stand  on  an  is¬ 
sue.  The  amendment  was  defeated 
St.  Paul — Two  bills  before  the  |,y  ^  voice  vote. 


publisher  of  Sparta  Herald  and  perforated  tinfoil.  .  .  .  The  New  Minnesota  legislature  have  been 

president  of  Monroe  County  Pub-  York  Herald  had  50  solid  pages  of  attacked  as  potential  threats  to 

lishers,  was  elected  president  of  advertising  in  its  Sunday  edition;  freedom  of  the  press, 

the  Wisconsin  Press  Association  had  to  omit  another  page  received  One  bill  onenlv  directed  at  two 

the  98,h  annual  convention  |.,e  u>  put  into  ,yi.  Minl;e»;^K  pubSnt,  ha° 

here  April  5-7.  He  succeeds  Fran-  From  The  Fourth  Estate,  been  passed  by  a  79-34  vote  in 


lishers,  was  elected  president  of  advertising  in  its  Sunday  edition; 
the  Wisconsin  Press  Association  had  to  omit  another  page  received 
at  the  98th  annual  convention  too  late  to  put  into  type, 
here  April  5-7.  He  succeeds  Fran-  From  The  Fourth  Estate. 

cis  Schweinler,  Mosinee  Times. 

Senator  Warren  Knowles,  au-  ♦  •  ♦ 

thor  of  a  right  to  privacy  bill  3Q  years  ago — Daniel  Nicoll, 
being  considered  by  the  Wisconsin  3^  becomes  publisher  of  the  New 
legislature  said  his  bill  would  York  Evening  Mail,  for  which  he 
prohibit  unauthorized  interfer-  began  to  work  at  13.  .  .  .  Survey 
ence  with  a  person  s  seclusion  of  ^  75  ,  35  yoo  ^ircula- 

himself  and  his  property  from  the  3bows  average  minimum 

pub  he.  but  would  not  apply  to  cents  per  inch  per  1,000; 

public  officials  and  others,  such  highest  in  Miami,  88  cents;  lowest 
as  actors,  etc  who  ^k  the  public  jn^Raieigh.  18  cents, 
eye.  He  said  he  did  not  believe  Pp.^^r  &  Publisher. 

his  bill  would  greatly  affect  news¬ 
papers.  ♦  *  * 

Another  feature  of  the  program  ...  .  .  , 

was  a  debate  between  State  Sen-  years  ago— In  a  case  involv- 


Further  opposition  greeted  the 
bill  in  the  Minnesota  Senate. 
Sen.  William  E.  Dahlquist,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Thief  River  Falls 
Times,  said: 

“Undoubtedly  there  have  been 


^  ^  the  House  and  sent  to  the  Sen-  many  instances  of  misrepresenta- 

ate.  The  measure  seeks  penalties  tion  of  the  record  of  men  in  pub- 
30  years  ago — Daniel  Nicoll,  for  publishing  misstatements  about  He  life  and  occasionally  a  good 
36,  becomes  publisher  of  the  New  acts  of  a  political  candidate  or  servant  has  been  subjected  to 
York  Evening  Mail,  for  which  he  falsely  stating  his  opinions  on  any  shameful  attacks.  But  I  would 
began  to  work  at  13.  .  ..  .  Survey  question  while  he  is  a  political  move  cautiously  in  considering 
among  75  papers  in  25,000  circula-  office-holder.  It  also  would  re-  any  legislation  that  curbs  or  limits 
tion  group  shows  average  minimum  quire  that  names  of  writers  and  criticism.” 

rate  49  cents  per  inch  per  1,000;  sponsors  be  included  with  pub-  The  Minnesota  Editorial  Asso- 
highest  in  Miami,  88  cents;  lowest  lished  material  relating  to  views  ciation  also  voiced  disapproval  of 


of  such  persons. 

Hits  at  Labor  Papers 


the  measure,  and  Sen.  Philip  S. 
Duff,  Jr.,  co-publisher  of  the 


Should  the  bill  become  law,  Dodge  County  Independent  at 


false  statements  of  the  vote 


Kasson,  indicated  he  would  fight 


was'  alVba*te“'between“state^&n-  .  10  yea^s  ago— In  a  case  involv-  position”  of  public  office-holders  T 

ators  Gaylord  Nelson.  Democrat,  mg  an  offense  miles  away  from  a  in  Minnesota  would  constitute  a  ^!)y  Luther, 

and  Melvin  Laird  Renublican  on  courthouse;  the  Supreme  Court  gross  misdemeanor  and  would  former  Minneapolis  Tnhune 
a  bill  which  would  prevent  news-  (5-3)  to  the  1835  philosophy  warrant  collection  of  civil  dam-  womans  page  staffer,  stated:  I 

papers  from  TbUshing  stat^Tn-  that  the  contempt  “must  be  one  ages.  Relieve  it  is  wise  to  make  it  illegal 

come  tax  returns  of  individuals  calculated  to  disturb  the  court  or  The  two  publications  cited  in  1°  misrepre^nt  a  person  s  vote, 
unless  they  are  false  or  fraudu-  Prevent  it  from  orderly  dispatch  of  debate  preceding  the  House  vote  hut  I  submit  that  to  make  it  il- 
Jent.  Mr.  Nelson  favored  keenine  business.”  The  doctrine  of  “reason-  were  Minweso/a  Faers,  a  pamphlet  legal  to  misrepr^m  a  persons 
the  records  open  since  he  is  op-  ^hle  tendency”  was  rejected,  that  of  the  Minnesota  Federation  of  POJ'fmn  is  absurd.  ^  How  can  you 
Dosed  to  secreev  anvwhere  in  eov-  “clear  and  present  danger”  up-  Labor,  and  Minnesota  Labor,  or-  "'h^f  ^  persons  position  is. 


posed  to  secrecy  anywhere  in  gov¬ 
ernment.  Mr.  Laird  cited  the 
instance  of  a  newspaper  printing 
Governor  Kohler’s  tax  return  be¬ 
fore  the  election  which,  he  said, 
left  a  false  impression  that  there 
was  something  irregular  with  the 


gan  of  the  Minnesota  cio  council. 
Authors  of  the  bill  contended 


Belting  Bill  Opposed 

The  second  bill,  which  has  been 


n 


their  1949  votes  and  positions  on  approved  by  the  general  legisla- 


J  controversial  issues  had  been  listed 
OW  erroneously  by  Minnesota  Facts. 


tion  committee  of  the  House, 
would  outlaw  the  use  of  communi- 


T.....  Dunn.  House  majority  cations  facilities  in  transmission 

leader,  opposed  the  bill  on  the  of  gambling  and  betting  informa- 


return  even  though  the  story  enjoyment  of  their  Constitutional 

pointed  out  there  was  no  law  vio-  ground  that  it  would 


pointed  out  there  was  no  law  vio¬ 
lation. 

Senator  Knowles  also  has  of¬ 
fered  a  bill  to  permit  a  person 
charging  libel  to  collect  exemplary 
or  punitive  damages  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  prove  compensatory  dam¬ 
ages.  This  would  make  it  possible 
to  obtain  an  award  for  damages  to 
character  or  reputation  although 
there  was  no  financial  loss. 


rights,  may  not  deprive  accused 
persons  of  their  right  to  fair  trial.” 
— Excerpt  from  opinion  by  Su- 


prevent  edi- 


Representatives  of  news- 


preme  Court  Justice  Robert  H.  Calumet.  claimed  the  bill  in 
Jackson. 


tors  from  commenting  unfavorably  papers  opposed  the  measure  in 
on  legislators.  committee  hearings,  contending 

Representative  Vladimir  Shipka  such  a  law  would  place  hopeless 
of  Calumet,  claimed  the  bill  in  restrictions  on  news. 


S.  D.  Paper  Honored 

A  certificate  of  commendation 
for  outstanding  contributions  to 


Another  provision  would  repeal  South  Dakota  journalism  was  re- 
the  present  law  allowing  retrac-  ccntly  awarded  the  Aberdeen  (S. 
lions  published  within  five  days  American-N ews  by  the  South 

as  a  defense  against  malice.  Dakota  State  College  chapter  of 

Without  debate  or  comment.  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  The  award  was 
the  Assembly  has  killed  a  bill  accepted  by  Henry  J.  Schmitt, 
which  would  have  prohibited  publisher. 


lions  published  within  five  days 
as  a  defense  against  malice. 

Without  debate  or  comment, 
the  Assembly  has  killed  a  bill 
which  would  have  prohibited 
newspapers  from  publishing  and 
others  from  issuing  general  listing 
of  any  records  and  documents  on 
file  in  a  county  register  of  deeds 
office.  The  Wisconsin  Recorders 
Association  sponsored  the  bill 


of  J*"' 


sincerity t 


_ _ _  * 


Breakfast  Briefs 


April  is  the  month  when  the 


which  would  have  halted  news-  poets  hail  the  arrival  of  spring 
paper  publication  of  real  estate  and  the  rest  of  us  just  long  for  it. 
transfers,  and  prevent  credit  bu¬ 
reaus  from  issuing  lists  of  persons  *  •  • 

with  mortgages  or  conditional  ...  ...  .1. 

sales  contracts  on  file.  The  spon-  ^  American  chemist  urges  me 

«>rs  said  many  parsons  have  re- 


1^.,  _  ,  military  leaders  prefer  to  rely  on 

Milton  ProinOtGCl  tanks,  guns,  flamethrowers,  atomic 

Tlie  New  York  Mirror  an-  bombs  and  other  humane  weap 
nounces  the  appointment  of  Ar-  ous. 

Ihur  G.  Milton  as  assistant  mana¬ 
ger  of  retail  advertising.  He  has  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

been  with  the  Mirror  10  years. 


Further  your  career  through 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S 
very  necessary  Situations 
Wanted  columns: 

Submit  your  order  NOW! 


Address:  Editor  &  Publisher  Classified  Dept. 

Timei  Tower,  Now  York  IS.  N.  Y. 

(Avoid  Delay — inclndi  repnittance  with  order — 
see  classified  section  for  rates) 
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the  Hell  Box 


Popular  Misconceptions  That  Are  Deader  Than  Yesterday* s  Type 


“Freezing  Spoils  Cuined  Foods'* 

Incorrect!  Freezing  does  not  affect  the  whole¬ 
someness  of  canned  foods,  although  in  some  cases 
it  may  cause  slight  changes  in  appearance  or 
consistency.  Many  delicious  desserts  which  are 
very  popular  are  made  by  freezing  canned  foods. 


*A  Camel  Hair  Brush  Is  Made  of  Camel's  Hair' 

It  never  saw  a  camel,  most  likely!  But  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  climbed  plenty  of  trees.  For  camel 
hair  brushes  are  made  of  squirrel’s  fur. 


“Canned  Foods  Contain  PreservatiTes" 

Wrong!  The  Food  and  Drug  Act  prohibits  the 
use  of  preservatives  in  canning,  and  the  canning 
process  makes  them  unnecessary.  The  spoilage 
organisms  are  destroyed  by  heat,  and  the  hermetic 
seal  prevents  contamination  from  the  outside. 


AS  YOU  KNOWf  misconceptions  like  these 
are  quoted  widely  and  are  accepted  as  fact . . . 
and  it  is  to  the  public’s  interest  that  the  true 
facts  about  canned  foods  be  brought  to  light. 


As  the  country’s  largest  single  maker  of  cans  for 
food  and  other  products,  we  believe  it  is  also 
important  to  us  that  these  truths  be  brought  to 
your  attention. 


AMERICAN  GAN  CO.  New  York  •  Chicago  •  San  Francisco 
No  other  container  protects  like  the  can 


The  crawling  fish  of  Asia  can  live  for  a  week  out 
of  water.  In  fact,  it  will  instinctively  leave  a 
stream  that  is  going  dry  and  head  for  the  nearest 
water,  often  covering  a  mile  or  more  of  dry  land. 


“Fish  Can't  Live  out  of  Water" 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


National  Policy  Group 
Studies  Accreditation 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

Controversy  over  accredita¬ 
tion  for  journalism  education  has 
been  carried  to  the  National  Com¬ 
mission  on  Accreditation. 

Opposing  viewpoints  represented 
by  the  accreditation  program  of 
the  American  Council  on  Educa¬ 
tion  for  Journalism  on  the  one 
hand,  and  representatives  of  a 
number  of  anti  -  accreditation 
schools  on  the  other,  are  now  on 
the  commission’s  records. 

That  body  is  pondering  whether 
accreditation  in  any  of  the  spe¬ 
cialized  fields  of  higher  education 
should  be  continued.  It  met  in 
Chicago  recently  to  hear  from 
rame  of  these  fields,  including 
journalism  education. 

Both  Sides  of  J-School  Case 
Norval  Neil  Luzon  and  Earl 
English  of  ACEJ’s  accrediting 
committee,  and  Alfred  H.  Kirh- 
hofer,  president  of  ACEJ,  pre¬ 
sented  the  case  for  accrediting  in 
journalism. 

Two  members  of  the  American 
Society  of  Journalism  School  Ad¬ 
ministrators  who  personaily  are 
opposed  to  the  accreditation  pro¬ 
gram  submitted  statements.  These 
were  Perley  Reed  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  University  and  A.  L.  Hig¬ 
ginbotham  of  the  University  of 
Nevada. 

Attitude  toward  accreditation 
varies  in  ASJSA  from  member  to 
member,  and  ASJSA  itself  has  no 
official  policy  for  or  against. 

Arguments  in  the  dispute  be¬ 
tween  spokesmen  for  ACEJ’s  ac¬ 
creditation  program  and  those 
opposed  to  it  are  now  part  of 
the  total  consideration  of  whether 
special  field  accreditation  shall  be 
abandoned. 

Proposed  in  its  place  is  that  ac¬ 
creditation  of  a  college  or  univer¬ 
sity  by  a  national  or  regional  ac¬ 
crediting  agency,  such  as  Associa¬ 
tion  of  American  Universities  or 
Northwest  Association  of  Second¬ 
ary  and  Higher  Schools,  should 
constitute  accreditation  of  all  the 
schools  and  departments  within 
that  institution. 

ACEJ  Plan  at  Stake 
At  stake  for  ACEJ  in  the  com¬ 
mission’s  decision  is  its  own  ac¬ 
creditation  as  an  accrediting  body 
in  ^umalism  education.  ACEJ 
applied  for  this  status  at  a  time 
when  a  moratorium  was  being 
imposed  on  all  accrediting  pend¬ 
ing  the  commission’s  study.  Hence, 
ACEJ’s  request  was  deni^. 

Without  accredited  status  of  its 
own.  however,  it  has  continued  its 
accreting  of  schools  and  depart¬ 
ments  of  journalism — a  situation 
which  has  contributed  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  opposition  and  the  charge 
that  the  title  of  ACEJ-approved 


schools  —  the  Accredited  Schools  j 
and  Departments  of  Journalism — 
is  not  legitimate. 

Should  the  national  commis¬ 
sion  decide  in  favor  of  continued 
accreditation  in  the  special  fields, 
ACEJ  would  then  again  apply  for  ' 
sanction  as  the  official  accrediting  j 
body  in  journalism  education. 

College  Heads  Objected 
Meantime,  however,  contention 
that  ACEJ  was  “refused  accredita¬ 
tion  as  an  accrediting  agency”  is  | 
by  itself  a  misleading  statement. 
The  refusal  was  based  on  the 
moratorium,  not  on  a  judgment 
that  ACEJ  is  not  qualified  to  do 
the  job. 

Reexamination  of  accreditation 
in  the  special  fields  by  the  nation¬ 
al  commission,  created  in  1949  by 
the  five  national  accrediting  bod¬ 
ies  in  higher  education,  is  an  out¬ 
come  of  growing  opposition  by 
college  and  university  administra¬ 
tions  toward  this  practice.  Accred¬ 
iting  agencies  had  grown  so 
numerous  and  in  some  cases  so 
powerful,  the  college  presidents 
charged,  that  they  were  taking 
much  of  the  control  of  their  in¬ 
stitutions  away  from  the  admin¬ 
istrations. 

Gustavson  Spokesman 
A  chief  spokesman  against  the 
multiplicity  of  accrediting  groups 
in  higher  education  in  Chancellor 
R.  G.  Gustavson  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska,  who  summed  up  his 
objections  in  a  speech  before  the 
Association  of  American  colleges. 

“Evils  growing  out  of  the  work 
of  accrediting  agencies  are  increas¬ 
ing,”  he  said,  and  “the  basic  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  union  of  responsibili¬ 
ty  and  authority  in  college  admin¬ 
istration  is  being  threatened.” 

Chancellor  Gustavson  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Accrediting;  two  representa¬ 
tives  of  each  of  the  five  institu¬ 
tional  accrediting  bodies — Associ¬ 
ation  of  American  Colleges,  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  American  Universities, 
Association  of  Land-Grant  Col¬ 
leges  and  Universities,  Association 
of  Urban  Universities,  and  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  State  Uni¬ 
versities —  constitute  the  commit¬ 
tee. 

No  Quick  Decision 
No  immediate  decision  by  the 
committee  is  expected,  but  it 
seems  likely  that  it  will  make 
proposah  at  least  for  altering  the 
present  accreditation  set-up  and 
it  may  recommend  abandonment 
of  special  field  accreditment  alto¬ 
gether. 

Dr.  Luzon,  chairman  of  ACEJ’s 
accrediting  committee,  believes 
the  Commission  is  acting  merely 


in  an  advisory  capacity.  In  a  let¬ 
ter  to  this  writer,  however.  Dr. 
Cloyd  H.  Marvin,  president  of 
George  Washington  university  and 
secretary  of  the  Conrwnission,  de¬ 
clared  that  “The  National  Com¬ 
mission  on  Accrediting  is  a  de¬ 
terminative  body.  The  colleges 
and  universities  have  set  up  the 
commission  to  act  for  them.” 

European  Study  Toiur 

Raymond  B.  Nixon,  head  of 
the  Division  of  Journalism  at 
Emory  University,  will  lead  a 
study  group  of  30  on  a  tour  this 
sununer  that  will  take  in  editorial 
looms  of  Europe’s  most  famous 
now^apers,  high-level  press  con¬ 
ferences,  and  special  lectures  at 
various  universities. 

The  group  will  leave  New  York 
July  7,  and  return  Sept.  4.  The 
program  is  approved  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Council  on  Education  for 
Journalism,  and  credit  will  be 
given  by  schools  of  journalism. 

Carry  Port  Time  Jobs 
A  NUMBER  of  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  University  of  New 
Mexico  are  holding  part  time  jobs 
gathering  news  and  writing  pub¬ 
licity. 

Bill  Rawlins  is  working  with  the 
Associated  Press  at  Albuquerque; 
Don  Bennett  with  United  Press; 
George  Wright  with  the  Albu¬ 
querque  Journal;  Don  Peterson 
and  Ellen  Hill  on  the  Denver 
Post.  Julius  Golden  is  doing  spe¬ 
cial  publicity  with  a  sports  show 
and  Jim  Pinkerton  is  writing  copy 
for  the  University  of  New  Mex¬ 
ico  Alumnus. 

Aptitude  Tests  Given 

A  NEW  TWIST  was  added  to  the 
lecent  high  school  journalists  con¬ 
vention  conducted  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kentucky.  Students  were 
tested  for  aptitude  in  journalism. 

The  tests,  prepared  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Kentucky  journalism 
faculty,  covered  spelling,  current 
events,  vocabulary,  and  writing 
ability.  Winners  in  each  of  the 
four  events,  it  was  discovered, 
were  students  with  top  scholastic 
records. 

The  Lexington  Herald  -  Leader 
gave  cash  awards  to  the  winners. 

HOP  ON!! 

The  retailers  in  your  town— most 
of  them — know  well  what  news¬ 
paper  advertising  does  for  them. 
But  not  enough  of  them  know  how 
much  they  need  the  newspaper 
advertising  of  the  manufacturer 
whose  products  they  sell.  Tell 
them  about  it  with  the  new  desk- 
,  size  presentation,  "Why  Not  Got 
On  the  BoNdwogoR?"  It’s  col¬ 
orful,  adaptable,  convincing.  Ex¬ 
tra  copies  available  to  Bureau 
I  members  at  $3.  Write  Promotion 
^  Department. 

Baroau  of  Advertising,  ANPA 
570  Lexington  Avenne 
New  York  22 
This  spade  contributed  by 
’  The  Miladelphie  Inquirer 


Weeklies  to  Conier 
In  N.  Y.  April  19-21 

Donald  G.  Shook,  deputy  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Printing  and  Publishing 
Division,  National  Production  .\u- 
thority,  and  Harold  S.  Barnes, 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA,  will  be  among 
speakers  at  the  spring  conference 
of  the  Greater  Weeklies  Associ¬ 
ates  at  the  Hotel  Commodore, 

April  19-21, 

The  Thursday  program  will  in¬ 
clude  an  open  session  on  Greater 
Weeklies  problems  and  meetings 
of  special  committees,  stockhold¬ 
ers  and  board  of  directors.  A 
reception  and  cocktail  party,  spon¬ 
sored  by  Licensed  Beverage  In¬ 
dustries,  Inc.,  will  take  place  at 
4:30  PM  on  Friday. 

n 

Old  Record  Gang 
Formed  at  Reunion  \ 

Philadelphia  —  More  than  200  ! 

former  Philadelphia  Record  era-  j 
ployes  gathered  in  the  Pen  and  | 
Pencil  Club  April  4  for  their  first  j 
reunion  since  the  paper  was  sold 
four  years  ago.  They  organized  i 
The  Old  Record  Gang,  a  social  ^ 
organization,  planning  semi-an¬ 
nual  reunions. 

Unanimously  elected  to  head 
the  gang  was  Si  Shaltz,  whose 
efforts  brought  the  group  together. 

He  is  former  night  city  editor  of  | 
the  Record  and  head  of  Adelphia  I 
Associates,  a  publicity  organiza-  I 
tion.  * 
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If  your  market  is  one  of  the  top  168  metropolitan 
areas  recently  established  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  then  the  spotlight  will  be  on  it  in  the  May  25 
issue  of  Printers’  Ink ! 

That’s  the  issue  in  which  we  will  publish  our  ’’Major 
American  Markets”  feature.  This  will  give  —  for  the 
first  time  anywhere  —  the  official  Census  informa¬ 
tion  for  every  one  of  the  168  major  markets. 

Nothing  like  this  feature  will  be  available  anywhere 
else! 

In  one  issue  of  Printers’  Ink,  advertisers  and  their 
agencies  will  get  the  official  Census  figures  for  every 
important  business  category  in  your  market  —  com¬ 
plete  data  on  retail,  wholesale  and  manufacturing 
activity  in  39  different  categories,  as  well  as  popula¬ 
tion,  sale  and  income  per  capita  for  your  market. 

To  get  the  same  information  independently  would 
mean  buying  —  and  analyzing  —  144  separate  Census 
Bureau  publications.  Printers’  Ink  invested  more 
than  $20,000  to  research,  assemble  and  bring  this 
vital  marketing  information  to  you  and  your  cus¬ 
tomers  and  prospects. 

The  ’’Major  American  Markets”  feature  points  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  heart  of  the  national  market.  It  will  help 
advertisers  and  agencies  match  markets  and  media  — 
give  them  the  basic  information  they  need  to  make 
effective  use  of  your  market. 


When  these  official  Census  figures  come  out,  market¬ 
ing  executives  will  scrutinize  their  entire  advertising 
program  carefully. 

Your  market  will  get  favorable  consideration  because 
it  has  been  identified  as  one  of  the  major  168. 

This  gives  you  an  excellent  opportunity  to  tell  your 
best  customers  and  prospects  —  our  readers  —  how 
you  cover  your  market  and  how  you  can  help  them 
sell  in  your  market. 

1. )  If  you’re  now  a  Printers’  Ink  advertiser,  you  can 
relate  these  new  market  facts  to  your  current  cam¬ 
paign  . . . 

2. )  If  you’re  not  yet  a  Printers’  Ink  advertiser,  this 
is  the  place  to  begin  a  campaign  to  make  sure  that  all 
of  your  customers  and  prospects  know  your  entire 
story.  Spearhead  your  promotion  program  with  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  May  25  Printers’  Ink . . . 

3. )  In  either  case,  plan  definitely  to  be  in  this  big 
issue  in  a  big  way! 

Your  advertising  in  the  May  25  issue  of  Printers’  Ink 
will  reach  the  largest  audience  of  advertisers  and 
agencies  —  more  than  23,000  —  at  a  time  when  they 
are  specifically  thinking  about  selecting  markets  and 
media. 

Closing  date  is  May  15,  so  reserve  your  space  now. 
(Note:  Much  of  the  data  for  your  market  is  now 
ready.  This  information  will  be  available  to  each 
advertiser  before  closing  date.) 
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Westbrook  Pegler  does  it 


JOSEPH 


Setting  his  sights  on ! 
vealed  Smiley's  aliases, 


KING  FEATUBG 

235  EAST  45th  STREET 
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CHANGED  THINKING 

AWAY  BACK  in  1942  the  War  Manpower 

Commission,  Selective  Service,  Office  of 
Price  Administration  and  the  War  Production 
.Board  considered  newspapers  an  essential  in¬ 
dustry  in  wartime. 

Newspapers  are  still  the  same  and  perform 
the  same  essential  function  of  informing  the 
public  but  the  thinking  has  changed  along 
with  the  names  of  the  alphabet  agencies. 

The  Office  of  Price  Stabilization  thinks  that 
newspaper  advertising  and  circulation  rates 
should  not  be  controlled.  But  the  National 
Production  Authority  hasn’t  made  up  its 
mind  whether  newspapers  are  important  or 
not.  The  Department  of  Commerce  has 
revised  its  list  of  “essential  activities”  as  a 
guide  for  draft  boards  and  military  author- 
lities  but  it  no  longer  rates  newspapers,  or 
printing  and  publishing,  as  essential.  The 
Labor  Department  which  rates  the  “critical 
occupations”  within  an  “essential  industry” 
has  not  included  any  newspaper  jobs  on  its 
list.  Selective  Service  uses  both  the  Com¬ 
merce  and  Labor  Department  lists  as  guides. 

That  leaves  newspapers  strictly  behind  the 
eight  hall  in  manpower  and  production. 

If  newspapers  are  important  enough  to  our 
economic  and  cultural  life  to  warrant  ex¬ 
emption  from  price  controls  in  order  to  as¬ 
sure  survival  in  spite  of  rising  costs,  certainly 
they  are  essential  enough  to  get  the  same 
treatment  from  other  federal  control  agencies 
jto  assure  continued  manpower  and  produc¬ 
tion. 

Conditions  are  not  tough  enough  yet  in 
this  so-called  defense  situation  for  news¬ 
papers  to  be  worried  about  these  two  items. 
They  haven’t  suffered  any  great  losses  in 
manpower  that  can’t  be  easily  replaced.  They 
haven’t  suffered  any  loss  in  production  out¬ 
side  of  that  caused  by  a  shortage  of  paper. 

But  they  should  be  worried  enough  about 
the  future  to  realize  that  the  groundwork  is 
being  laid  for  any  eventuality — for  possible 
worst  things  to  come.  If  the  un  “police 
action”  in  Korea  should  spread  into  a  general 
war,  or  if  the  Russians  should  start  to  march 
in  Europe,  it  will  be  too  late  for  newspapers 
to  change  the  lists  and  the  controls.  Now  is 
the  time  to  do  it  before  it  gets  any  later. 
The  leaders  in  the  newspaper  business  should 
make  Warfiington  realize  this  is  still  an 
“essential  industry”  as  in  World  War  II. 

RESTRICTIONS 

THE  ATTEMPT  to  restrict  the  press  con- 
I  tinues  unabated  in  the  state  legislatures. 
|A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Minnesota 
legislature  seeking  penalties  for  publishing 
misstatements  about  acts  of  a  political  can¬ 
didate  or  falsely  stating  the  opinions  on  any 
question  of  a  political  officeholder. 

It  is  a  comparatively  simple  thing,  and  a 
usual  one,  for  politicians  to  claim  they  have 
been  misquoted  or  their  actions  or  opinions 
have  been  misinterpreted.  That  is  the  cus¬ 
tomary  way  for  them  to  squeeze  out  of  a 
i  tight  or  UTOomfortable  position  in  which  their 
actions  or  unguarded  comments  might  have 
put  them.  Just  who  is  to  be  the  arbiter  of 
when  a  politician  says  what  he  means  and 
when  he  claims  he  “didn’t  mean  that,”  is  not 
defined  in  the  bill. 

We  hope  the  newspapers  of  Minnesota 
will  be  successful  in  relying  support  to  de¬ 
feat  this  new  restrictive  measure. 


EDITORIAL 


Discretion  .shall  preserve  thee,  understand¬ 
ing  shall  keep  thee. — Proverbs,  11;  11. 


JACKSON'S  OPINION 

IN  REVERSING  the  rape  convictions  of  two 

Negroes.  Supreme  Cdurt  Justice  Robert 
H.  Jackson  wrote  a  scathing  denunciation  of 
new.spapers  for  “prejudiciaL  influence”  when 
the  case  was  tried  in  the  Florida  court.  Jus¬ 
tice  Felix  Frankfurter  concurred  in  Justice 
Jackson’s  opinion. 

We  agree  with  them  in  saying  that  “news¬ 
papers,  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  constitu¬ 
tional  rights,  may  not  deprive  accused  per¬ 
sons  of  their  right  to  fair  trial.”  We  believe 
that  more  and  more  newspapers  are  exercis¬ 
ing  extreme  care  in  this  area  of  news  cover¬ 
age  to  avoid  this  danger. 

However,  in  calling  this  “the  best  example 
of  one  of  the  worst  menaces  to  American 
justice.”  we  believe  Justice  Jackson  devoted 
too  much  time  and  spwce  to  attacking  the 
press  and  too  little  space  or  time  to  criticiz¬ 
ing  the  elements  contributing  to  the  alleged 
improper  press  coverage. 

It  should  be  noted,  first,  that  the  news¬ 
paper  examples  to  which  he  points  were  pre¬ 
dominantly  in  the  small  weekly  field.  This 
may  not  ^  an  ameliorating  factor  as  far  as 
the  press  is  concerned  but  it  illustrates  that 
daily  newspapers  are  not  as  liable  to  fall  into 
such  pitfalls  of  coverage.  What  is  more,  one 
Florida  daily  and  one  New  York  daily  pub¬ 
lished  comprehensive  articles  on  what  was 
going  on  and  the  course  of  justice  at  that 
trial. 

Justice  Jackson  criticizes  the  newspapers 
for  printing  the  story  that  the  accused  men 
had  confessed.  He  does  not  criticize  the 
sheriff  for  releasing  the  confession  story  to 
the  press.  He  does  not  criticize  the  court 
for  permitting  such  a  false  report  to  exist, 
if  it  was  false. 

He  points  to  mob  terrorism  in  Negro  com¬ 
munities  and  criticizes  the  newspapers  for 
reporting  the  facts.  He  calls  these  articles 
“highly  prejudicial.”  Would  Justice  Jackson 
have  a  local  newspaper  remain  silent  and  not 
repx>rt  such  mob  violence  in  its  own  com¬ 
munity,  even  when  it  is  coniected  with  a 
court  trial? 

Shouldn’t  the  court  have  granted  a  change 
of  venue  under  these  conditions?  Justice 
Jackson  says  “yes,”  but  he  doesn’t  criticize 
the  court  for  not  doing  so. 

There  may  be  dangers  in  this  area  of  news¬ 
paper  coverage  to  which  Justice  Jackson 
px>ints,  and  the  newsp>ap>ers  may  not  be  en¬ 
tirely  blameless  in  this  case.  But  the  blame 
should  be  shared  by  the  local  authorities  who 
p>ermitted  the  conditions  to  exist,  handed  out 
false  stories,  and  refrained  from  taking  any 
action  to  correct  them. 


THIS  WAS  ACnON 

LATE  IN  1943,  the  Argentine  Government 

then  headed  by  President  General  Pedro 
Pablo  Ramirez  suppressed  all  Jewish-language 
newspapers  in  that  country. 

The  U.  S.  State  Department  ordered  its 
Ambassador  in  Buenos  Aires  to  protest  to 
the  Argentine  Government. 

President  Roosevelt  at  his  press  conference 
issued  the  following  statement:  “I  have  been 
informed  that  the  Argentirre  Government  has 
susp>ended  the  publication  of  Jewish  news- 
papjers,  some  of  which  have  been  in  existence 
for  many  years.  While  this  matter  is,  of 
course,  one  which  concerns  prinaarily  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  Government  and  pjeople,  I  cannot 
forbear  to  give  expression  to  my  own  feeling 
of  apprehension  at  the  taking  in  this  hemi¬ 
sphere  of  action  obviously  anti-Semitic  in 
nature  and  of  a  character  so  closely  identified 
with  the  most  repugitant  features  of  Nazi 
doctrine.  I  believe  that  this  feeling  is  shared 
by  the  pjcople  of  the  United  States  and  by 
the  p>eople  of  the  other  American  republics.” 

A  few  hours  after  this  statement  had  been 
made  public  the  Argentine  President  an¬ 
nounced  the  ban  had  been  lifted. 

It  is  probably  too  late  to  do  anything 
about  saving  La  Prensa  now.  But  we  wonder 
if  it  might  have  been  saved  had  our  President 
and  our  governmervt  taken  similar  direct, 
vigorous,  protesting  action  when  Peron  started 
the  chain  of  events  leading  to  its  suppres¬ 
sion.  Certainly,  the  absence  of  official  com¬ 
ment  from  the  White  House  and  the  almost 
do-nothing  policy  of  the  State  Department 
contributed  little  toward  the  preservation  of 
a  free  press  in  the  Southern  hemisphere. 

La  Prensa  has  now  been  expropriated  by 
the  Peron  Government  as  if  it  were  a  rail¬ 
road  or  a  steel  mill.  The  name  will  continue, 
when  and  if  the  government  renews  publica¬ 
tion,  but  its  powerful  voice  for  freedom  has 
been  silenced  at  least  until  the  end  of  Peron 
and  the  pjeronistas. 

COST  STUDY 

THE  STARTLING  long-term  effect  of  rising 
costs  on  a  newspxap)er  is  revealed  in  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher’s  analysis  of  the  actual 
dollar-and-cents  record  of  a  50,000-circula¬ 
tion  newspapier  which  appwars  in  this  issue. 
With  an  increase  in  revenue  over  six  years 
of  $1,125,000  this  newsp>ap>er  had  to  spend 
all  but  $59,000  of  it  on  increased  expjcnses. 

A  startling  fact  in  this  story  is  revealed 
in  the  annual  figures  for  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment.  Increased  costs  in  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  have  been  consistently  much  lower 
than  increases  in  other  departments  year  by 
year.  This,  together  with  the  rising  piercen- 
tage  of  advertising  to  total  space  reveals  that 
the  editorial  product,  althou^  still  high  in 
quality,  is  gradually  being  sacrificed  in  quant¬ 
ity  under  the  pressure  of  costs  and  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  carrying  a  larger  and  larger  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  to  p>ay  those  costs.  Added 
testimony  supporting  this  conclusion  appiears 
in  the  E  &  P  “cross-section  study”  of  costs 
in  four  circulation  groups  which  appjeared 
last  week. 

The  inexorable  force  of  newspaper  eco¬ 
nomics  is  inescapable,  we  admit.  But  it  be¬ 
hooves  all  newsp^rmen  to  study  this  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  light  of  present-day  competition 
from  other  media  for  the  reader’s  pennies 
and  his  leisure  time. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


Walter  M.  Harrison,  former 
editor  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Daily 
Oklahoman,  polled  enough  votes 
for  Mayor  in  the  recent  city  pri¬ 
mary  to  get  into  the  general  elec¬ 
tion  but  withdrew  for  economy 
reasons. 

Stanley  Fink,  executive  editor 
of  the  Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe- 
Times  for  the  last  eight  years,  has 
been  named  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  City  (N.  J.) 

Press  -  Union 
Newspapers,  it 
was  announced 
by  Rolland  L. 

Adams,  new 
president  and 
publisher, 
on  April  7.  He 
success  Francis 
E.  Croasdale, 
who  retired  at  a 
recent  organization  meeting  after 
serving  the  morning,  evening  and 
Sunday  publications  for  32  years. 

John  D.  Pennekamp,  associate 
editor  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Her¬ 
ald,  resigned  this  week  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Florida  Board  of 
Parks  and  Historical  Memorials. 

Raymond  B.  Bottom,  publisher 
of  the  Newport  News  (Va.)  Daily 
Press  and  Times-Herald,  has  been 
named  chairman  of  the  Virginia 
state  campaign  for  the  United 
Negro  College  Fund. 

William  B.  Pape,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Waterbary  (Conn.) 
Republican  and  American,  has 
been  appointed  chairman  of  the 
Waterbury  Armed  Forces  Com¬ 
mittee.  He  is  a  lieutenant-Com- 
mander  in  the  Organized  Naval 
Reserve. 

Maj.  Gen.  Julius  Ochs  Adler. 
vicepresident  and  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  New  York  Times,  was 
elected  as  a  vicechairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  Brand 
Names  Foundation  this  week. 

Daniel  F.  McNamara  has  been 
elected  a  vicepresident  of  Albert 
Frank-Guenther  Law,  Inc.,  adver¬ 
tising  agency.  He  joined  the 
agency’s  news  department  1946 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

F.  A.  Miller,  president  and 
editor  of  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune,  has  been  made  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  its  new  committee  on  edu¬ 
cation  by  the  Indiana  Historical 
Society. 

Joe  Grotegut,  editor  of  the 
Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  News-Jour¬ 
nal,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Legislative  Correspondents  As¬ 
sociation,  organization  of  daily 
newspaper  reporters  covering  the 
State  Legislature  which  opened 
April  3. 


On  the  Business  Side 


Robert  J.  Dreher,  assistant  to 
the  business  manager  of  the  Hast¬ 
ings  (Neb.)  Daily  Tribune,  has 


been  named  office  manager  of  the 
Alliance  (Neb.)  Times-Herald. 

Col.  George  G.  Shor  has  re¬ 
sumed  his  duties  as  director  of 
plan  and  research  of  the  American 
Weekly,  after  a  leave  of  absence 
to  regain  his  health.  Tom  Hickey 
has  joined  the  eastern  sales  staff. 

Carl  Y.  Jobe,  recent  graduate 
of  Southern  Methodist  University 
school  of  journalism,  has  joined 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  Temple 
(Tex.)  Daily  Telegram. 

L.  C.  Lau,  Jr.,  fcM*  the  last  five 
years  with  the  national  advertising 
dqiartment  of  the  Beaumont 
(Tex.)  Enterprise  and  Journal, 
was  appointed  national  advertising 
manager  April  1. 

Robert  Hammer  has  resigned 
from  the  advertising  copy  writing 
staff,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant. 

WiLLUM  J,  Johnson,  former 
district  manager  of  the  Tacoma 
(Wash.)  Times  and  the  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Shopping  News,  has  been 
named  circulation  manager  of  the 
Madera  (Calif.)  News -Tribune. 
He  replaces  Robert  Hendricks, 
resigned. 

^WART  Hunter,  is  a  new 
member  of  the  Warren  (O.)  Trib¬ 
une  Chronicle  display  advertising 
staff. 

Loretta  H.  Davis  has  joined 
the  advertising  copy-writing  staff 
of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant. 

John  Zylka,  formerly  with  the 
Laramie  ( Wyo.)  Republican- 
Boomerang  advertising  department 
and, a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Wyoming,  has  joined  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  Madera 
(Calif.)  News  Tribune.  He  re¬ 
places  Alfred  P.  Davies,  Jr., 
who  resigned  to  join  the  Armed 
Services. 

Frank  Smith,  office  manager  of 
the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Deseret 
News  circulation  department,  has 
accepted  a  position  as  assistant 
circulation  manager  of  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune. 

Paul  W,  Eardley,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  classified  manager,  has  been 
named  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  Kensington  (Pa.) 
Daily  Dispatch.  He  formerly  was 
in  the  advertising  service  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun- 
Telegraph. 

Roy  Jacobs  has  been  named 


promotion  and  planning  manager 
of  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Ex¬ 
press  and  Evening  News.  He  for¬ 
merly  was  with  Newsweek  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  with  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press. 

B.  Eixis  Service,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Bethlehem  (Pa.) 
Globe-Times  for  the  last  two  years 
and  formerly  with  the  landsdale 
(Pa.)  Reporter,  has  been  made 
general  manager  of  the  Atlantic 
City  (N.  J.)  Press-Union  News¬ 
papers  by  Rolland  L.  Adams, 
president  •  publisher  of  both  the 
Atlantic  City  and  Bethlehem 
newspapers. 

John  B.  McDaniel,  former  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  has  been  made 
business  manager  of  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  (Tex.)  Express  and  Evening 
News,  and  Fred  Hempfer,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  .Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star,  has  succeeded  Mr. 
McDaniel  as  circulation  manager. 


In  Military  Service 

Arthur  G.  McMahon,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Passaic  (N.  J.)  Herald- 
News,  a  lieutenant-commander  in 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve,  has  been 
recalled  for  two  weeks’  active  duty 
to  train  in  the  latest  sonar  tech¬ 
niques  at  Key  West,  Fla. 

Elwin  Hatfield,  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Daily 
Oklahoman,  has  received  notice 
that  he  will  be  called  to  active 
duty  in  April  as  a  public  informa¬ 
tion  officer. 

George  W.  Weiner,  reporter 
on  the  Daily  Hampshire  Gazette, 
Northampton,  Mass.,  has  resigned 
to  become  technical  editor  with 
the  Air  Materiel  Command,  U.  S. 
Air  Force,  on  assignment  to 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Robert  B.  Ficks,  photographer, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  has 
been  recalled  to  active  duty  by 
the  U.  S.  Navy. 

Everett  Gamble,  former  copy- 
boy  for  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  is  now  in  the  Army,  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Camp  Pickett,  Va. 

Paul  Paulson,  stafiE  photogra¬ 
pher  on  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 
Deseret  News,  has  been  called  to 
active  duty  as  a  first  lieutenant  in 
the  U.  S.  Army  Air  Force. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Marjorie  Fischer,  music  critic 
for  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Mews,  sailed  April  12  from  New 
York  aboard  the  American  Ex¬ 
port  Lines  ship  Independence  for 
Naples. 

Julius  White,  Warren  (O.) 
Tribune  Chronicle  courthouse  re¬ 
porter,  was  given  a  gold  watch 
by  the  publisher,  Mrs.  Helen 
Hart  Hurlburt,  as  he  began  his 
26th  year  with  the  newspaper  last 
week. 

J.  K.  Baillie,  financial  editor  of 
the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald 
&  Express  since  19.13  and  financial 
editor  of  the  old  Express  from 
1919  onward,  has  retired  because 
of  his  health  and  will  take  a 
Caribbean  cruise.  Alex  N.  Camp¬ 
bell,  oil  editor,  is  his  successor. 

Ashworth  Buralem,  drama 
critic  and  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Journal,  is 
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the  author  of  a  three-act  drama, 
“There  Are  No  Islands.” 

SiUART  Olson,  copydesk  staff 
member  of  the  Salt  Luke  City 
(Utah)  Deseret  Mews,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  position  with  the  U.  S. 
State  Department  in  Norway. 

Charles  J.  Weliner,  Associated 
Press  correspondent  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  since  1945,  has  resigned  to 
become  managing  editor  of  the 
Hornell  (N.  Y.)  Tribune.  A  for¬ 
mer  city  editor  of  the  Hilo 
(Hawaii)  Tribune-Herald  and  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Honolulu  Advertiser 
and  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin, 
he  joined  the  AP  in  Kansas  City 
in  1937  and  subsequently  served 
in  Oklahoma  City,  Albany  and 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Richard  C.  Sizemore,  wire  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Maysville  (Ky.)  Inde¬ 
pendent  for  the  last  15  months, 
has  accepted  a  position  with  the 
Kentucky  bureau  of  the  United 
Press  in  Louisville. 

Miss  Kay  Rex  is  being  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Ottawa  bureau  of 
the  Canadian  Press  to  the  Toronto 
bureau.  The  Parliamentary  Press 
Gallery  gave  her  a  farewell  party. 

Lou  Bate,  former  bureau  man¬ 
ager  in  Price,  Utah,  for  the  Salt 
Lake  City  (Utah)  Deseret  News, 
has  been  transferred  to  the  city 
desk,  and  Hiriam  McDonald  has 
succeeded  him  at  Price.  Glenn 
SiLCOx  has  been  added  to  the 
News  staff  as  a  copyboy. 

William  J.  Donoghue,  former 
newsman,  will  leave  his  $17,500 
post  as  executive  secretary  to 
Mayor  Vincent  R.  Impellitteri  of 
New  York  City  on  June  1  to  be¬ 
come  head  of  his  own  public  re¬ 
lations  concern.  John  D.  Tierney, 
another  former  newspaperman  and 
at  present  assistant  to  Mr.  Don¬ 
oghue,  probably  will  succeed  him. 

Marshall  Verniaud  will  han¬ 
dle  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chron¬ 
icle’s  amusements  run  while 
Amusements  Editor  Mildred 
Stockard  takes  a  two-month  tour 
of  Europe. 

James  Wagner,  on  the  copy- 
desk  of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Press, 
and  Mrs.  Wagner  announce  the 
birth  of  a  son. 

Herbert  Jacobs,  wire  news  ed¬ 
itor  and  columnist  for  the  Capital 
Times,  Madison,  Wis.,  is  author 
of  a  new  book,  “A  Practical  Guide 
for  the  Beginning  Farmer,”  pub¬ 
lished  by  Harper  and  Brothers. 

Douglas  Bradley  has  resigned 
as  managing  editor  of  the  La 
Grande  (Ore.)  Evening  Observer 
to  join  the  news  staff  of  the  Aber¬ 
deen  (Wash.)  Daily  World.  Join¬ 
ing  him  on  the  staff  of  the  World 
is  Jim  Wallace,  who  resigned  as 
sports  writer  for  the  Evening  Ob¬ 
server. 

James  Winchester,  New  York 
Sunday  Mirror  Magazine  writer, 
will  be  chief  judge  in  the  choosing 
of  “Miss  Byline”  who  will  reign  as 
queen  of  the  Toronto  Press  Club’s 
Annual  Ball  April  14. 

Hugh  Sidey,  formerly  with  the 
Council  Bluffs  (la.)  Non-Pareil, 
and  David  Wiggins,  formerly  with 
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By  Trent 


“Where  do  we  find  the  Circulation  Clinic,  young  lady?" 


the  Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette,  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  to 
have  joined  the  staff  of  the  Omaha  join  the  editorial  staff  of  Barron’s 
(Neb.)  World-Herald  as  reporters.  Weekly,  New  York  financial 
Norman  Puhek,  who  in  Febru-  paper, 
ary  was  graduated  from  the  Uni-  William  Kelly  has  resigned 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  has  been  from  the  Hartford  bureau  of  the 
named  telegraph  and  sports  editor  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Herald. 
of  the  Rhinelander  (Wis.)  Daily  Wayne  Pennington,  one-time 
News.  He  succeeds  Joseph  Papara  staffer  on  the  Gastonia  (N.  C.) 
who,  after  six  years  with  the  Gazette,  Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledger, 
News,  has  resigned  to  join  the  Jacksonville  (N.  C.)  News  and 
sports  department  of  the  Wausau  Views,  and  Mount  Holly  (N.  C.) 
(Wis.)  Record-Herald.  News,  has  been  elected  to  mem- 

Norman  White,  former  state  bership  in  the  Public  Relations 
editor  of  the  Davenport  (la.)  Society  of  America.  He  is  now 
Times,  is  the  new  night  city  editor  manager  of  public  relations  for 
of  the  San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Stand-  Lederle  Laboratories  Division, 
ard-Times.  American  Cyanamid  Co.,  New 

Phil  Harsham,  general  assign-  York, 
ment  reporter  for  the  San  Angelo  Paul  Ditzel,  a  former  copyboy 
(Tex.)  Evening  Standard,  has  left  for  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
to  accept  a  similar  position  with  News,  and  who  wrote  several  fea- 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour-  ture  stories  for  the  Buffalo  Cou- 
nal.  rier-Express  while  touring  Europe 

Bernice  Webb  of  Palestine,  last  year,  has  joined  the  Chicago. 
Tex,,  has  been  added  to  the  edi-  111.  bureau  of  the  Associated  Press 
torial  staff  of  the  San  Angelo  as  a  reporter. 

(Tex.)  Standard-Times.  John  Lewis  Yeager,  city  hall 

T.  Pearse  Wheelwright,  make-  reporter  of  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
editor  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Spokesman  -  Review,  has  retired 
(Utah)  Deseret  News,  has  ac-  after  40  years  of  service. 

^pted  a  portion  as  district  in-  Durein,  managing  editor, 

formation  officer  for  the  Eco-  Monterey  (Calif.)  Peninsula  Her- 
nomic  Security  Agency.  Bill  newly-elected  chairman 

Sanders  was  moved  into  his  s^t  jhe  Northern  California  Asso- 
James  F  Brown,  Warren  (O.)  News  Executives’ 

rnfcune  C/ironic/e  city  editor,  IS  Council.  He  succeeds  David 
the  father  of  a  baby  l»y.  Ba^y  schutz  of  the  Redwood  City 
Bruce.  Mrs.  Brown  is  the  for-  jgiiune 
mer  Gee  Ash,  Tribune  Chronicle  ^ 

staff  reporter  with  the 

Chaises  E.  Campbell,  a  grad-  Press  bureau  in  battle, 

uate  of  the  University  of  Missouri  ^'‘^^^ferr^ 

School  of  Journalism  and  a  former  '‘o',  be^t  in  Olympia,  Wash.,  to 
reporter  on  the  Columbia  Mis- 
sourian,  has  been  named  city  ed-  Navy. 

itor  of  the  Madera  (Calif.)  News-  John  Hancock,  1950  graduate 
Tribune.  He  replaces  Peter  Dick-  of  West  Virginia  Institute  of  Tech- 
ENSON,  who  resigned  recently  to  nology  school  of  journalism,  has 
become  publicity  director  of  the  joined  the  reportorial  department 
C.  &  H.  Sugar  Co.,  at  San  Fran-  of  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Daily 
cisco.  Mail.  He  formerly  was  with  the 

John  C.  Perham  has  resigned  Beckley  (W.  Va.)  Newspapers, 
from  the  business  news  staff  of  (Continued  on  page  38) 
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AP  Reports  Progress 
In  Spite  of  Korea 


individual  needs  of  the  urea 
served. 

“With  the  aid  of  these  two 
groups,  much  has  been  done  of 
which  the  public  is  little  aware. 
It  shows  up  in  what  the  newspa- 


Press  Facilities 
Arranged  for 
Churchill  Talk 


The  Associated  Press,  in  spite 
of  the  tremendous  effort  required 
to  cover  and  report  hostilities  in 
Korea,  made  progress  throughout 
the  world  last  year. 

Frank  J.  Starzel.  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  AP  in  a  report  for 
1950.  issued  this  week,  revealed 
that  this  organization  operated  in 
73  countries  outside  the  United 
States,  including  six  countries  that 
were  added  last  year. 

“In  this  vast  territory  some  1,- 
200  newspapers  and  radio  stations 
received  a  news  report  and  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  number  were 
Newsphoto  subscribers,”  Mr.  Star¬ 
zel  reported.  “AP  service  even 
was  back  in  war-torn  Korea,  after 
a  brief  interruption.  Newspaper 
and  radio  membership  in  the 
United  States  increased  from  2.- 
771  to  2,788. 

“There  also  were  notable  gains 
in  the  Newsphoto  field  and  a 
ninth  state  network  was  added  to 
the  Wirephoto  system.”  he  added. 

Interpretative  writing  was  em¬ 
phasized.  related  Mr.  Starzel  who 
wrote: 

Backgrounding  the  News 

“As  perhaps  never  before  the 
AP  put  stress  on  telling  the  story 
behind  the  story — in  background¬ 
ing  the  news  with  interpretation 
and  explanation.  Improvements  in 
writing  were  pursued  through 
close  cooperation  with  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association  and  through  the 
studies  of  State  associations  at 
the  grass  roots  level.  Preliminary 
delvings  were  made  in  a  new  field 
— Content  Study;  or  an  evalua¬ 
tion  of  what  goes  into  a  news 
report.  A  vast  program  in  this 
field  was  arranged  for  1951.” 

Mr.  Starzel  observed: 

“War  abroad  and  high-tension 
controversies  at  home  made  1950 
a  year  which  tested  to  the  fullest 
the  resourcefulness  and  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  the  Associated  Press  staff. 
There  had  to  be  abrupt  changes 
in  assignments  and  in  planning 
generally.  Volunteers  again  went 
overseas  to  cover  battles  and  en¬ 
dure  the  dangers  and  the  hard¬ 
ships  along  with  the  fighting  men. 
And  the  intensity  of  ideological 
differences,  at  home  and  abroad, 
created  pressures  which  the  staff 
had  to  resist  in  its  adherence  to 
the  principle  ef  fair,  objective  re¬ 
porting.” 

‘Hazards  and  Headaches’ 

Describing  a  year  of  “hazards 
and  headaches.  reportorially 
speaking,”  the  AP  general  man¬ 
ager  admitted: 

“We  were  beaten  on  the  first 
news  of  North  Korean  attacks,  on 
the  night  of  June  25 — due  to  an 
opposition  reporter’s  alertness  in 
capitalizing  a  lucky  break.  We 
were  out-reported  and  outwritten 
on  other  occasions,  too,  but  it 
must  be  recorded  that  the  com- 
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bined  staff  in  Korea  and  Japan 
rallied  quickly  from  an  initial  set¬ 
back  produced  coverage  that  was 
quickly  dominant  in  the  majority 
of  U.  S.  newspapers  having  com¬ 
peting  services,  and  that  in  gen¬ 
eral  AP  reporting  was  at  its  best 
during  subsequent  critical  junc¬ 
tures  of  the  Korean  campaign. 

“It  took  some  time  to  get  ade¬ 
quate  reinforcements  on  the  scene, 
and  we  groped  a  bit  before  find¬ 
ing  the  proper  formula  for  the 
preparation  of  the  all-important 
general  war  leads,  but  these  and 
other  obstacles  were  overcome 
:oo. 

“On  the  bright  side,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  over-all  preference 
shown  for  AP  copy,  were  many 
outstanding  beats.  .  .  . 

Well  Known  Bylines 

“Bylines  of  AP  war  correspond¬ 
ents  became  well  known  all  over 
the  world.  Among  the  outstand¬ 
ing  ones  were  Russell  Brines 
(chief  of  the  Tokyo  bureau),  Tom 
Lambert.  Don  Whitehead.  Hal 
Boyle,  Reiman  Morin,  Leif  Erick¬ 
son  Jack  Macbeth  and  Stan  Swin- 
lon.” 

The  AP  executive  reviewed  the 
coverage  of  the  war  in  Indochina 
and  pointed  out  that  coverage  in 
Iron  Curtain  countries  was  be¬ 
coming  more  difficult.  He  report¬ 
ed  that  strong  correspondents  in 
Romania  and  Bulgaria  were  un¬ 
able  to  function  any  longer  in 
behalf  of  the  AP  and  that  an 
AP  reporter  was  expelled  from 
Czechoslovakia,  and  for  a  time 
the  AP  had  no  American  staffer 
there.  The  AP  and  other  services 
were  barred  from  China. 

The  AP  also  ended  news  dis¬ 
tribution  operations  in  Caracas, 
although  it  continued  service  to 
other  newspapers  and  radio  sta¬ 
tions  in  Venezuela. 

Big  News  Stories 

Big  news  stories  of  the  year, 
like  the  spy  trials,  charges  of 
communist  infiltration  into  the 
government,  the  attempted  assas¬ 
sination  of  President  Truman,  the 
election,  the  Sanders  trial,  Mac- 
Arthur’s  Formosa  statement  and 
the  Brinks  robbery,  were  reviewed 
in  some  detail. 

Mr.  Starzel  asserted  that  cooper¬ 
ative  efforts  to  improve  both  the 
AP  service  and  newspapers  them- 
selve#continued  with  increased  in¬ 
tensiveness  in  two  fields: 

“1.  Nationally,  where  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association  has  become  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  great  force  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  journalism  generally. 

“2.  In  individual  states  and  re¬ 
gions,  where  AP  associations  and 
study  committees  have  grown  tre¬ 
mendously  and  have  made  great 
strides  in  improving  membership 
participation  and  in  modernizing 
and  adjusting  state  services  to  the 
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pers  print,  and  what  is  read  over 
the  radio,  but  it  is  not  a  part  of 
the  news  itself.  Instead,  it  is  all 
part  of  the  constant  effort  to  im¬ 
prove  the  service  to  the  reading 
and  listening  public,  an  effort  in 
which  the  AP  tries  to  take  an  in¬ 
creasingly  active  part.” 

13  Admitted 

Thirteen  domestic  daily  news¬ 
papers  were  admitted  to  member¬ 
ship  in  1950  10  in  the  afternoon 
field  and  three  in  the  morning 
against  the  loss  of  13  dailies,  nine 
in  the  afternoon  and  four  in  the 
morning  field,  the  report  showed. 

One  weekly  and  one  tri-weekly 
transferred  to  daily  publication, 
one  to  the  afternoon  and  one  to 
the  morning  field.  The  net  gain 
in  dailies  for  the  year  was  two. 
There  was  a  net  loss  of  two  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers,  two  tri-weeklies, 
and  one  weekly,  for  a  total  of  five. 
The  net  loss  for  all  classes  of 
membership  was  three,  the  totals 
being  1,720  for  1950  against  1,723 
for  1949.  Radio  station  member¬ 
ship  showed  a  net  increase  of 
from  1,048  to  1,068. 

6  New  Countries 

In  world  service,  distribution 
was  extended  to  six  additional 
countries — Ethiopia,  New  Guinea. 
Paraguay,  Portugal,  Anglo-Egyp- 
tian  Sudan  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Regional  and  individual  instal¬ 
lations  of  wirephoto  circuits.  link¬ 
ing  newspapers  with  the  basic 
circuits  of  the  Aasociated  Press, 
were  completed  in  several  coun¬ 
tries. 

Mr.  Starzel  reported  this  exam¬ 
ple  of  meeting  rising  costs: 

“As  an  example  of  what  be¬ 
came  necessary  in  meeting  the 
sizable  increase  in  the  cost  of  for¬ 
eign  news  collection,  the  Korean 
war  was  outstanding.  Weekly  tolls 
expense  in  1949  averaged  $6,575.- 
00.  Yet  the  weekly  average  for 
1950.  including  the  cost  for  six 
months  of  the  Korean  war,  was 
$5,684.00.  The  over-all  decrease 
was  accomplished  by  sharper  fil¬ 
ing  and  editing,  by  adjusting  trans¬ 
ferred  and  collect  accounts  to  take 
advantage  of  favorable  exchange 
rates,  by  utilizing  equally  efficient 
but  less  costly  transmission  facili¬ 
ties  and  by  the  addition  of  time 
service  in  the  coverage  of  special 
events  and  certain  types  of  war 
news.” 

“The  foregoing  record  is  one  of 
successful  and  progressive  opera¬ 
tion  in  a  year  of  trials  and 
stresses,”  the  report  concluded. 

■ 

Considine  Cited 
By  Catholic  Vets 

Bob  Considine,  ins  columnist, 
received  a  citation  this  week  from 
Father  Duffy  Post,  Catholic  War 
Veterans,  for  his  opposition  to 
Communism. 


Philadelphia  —  Inquiries  about 
press  arrangements  for  the  visit 
here  May  8  of  Winston  Churchill 
are  pouring  into  the  News  Bureau 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  British  statesman  was  in¬ 
vited  to  make  a  major  speech  in 
connection  with  the  celebration  of 
the  200th  anniversary  of  Penn’s 
library. 

Because  Mr.  Churchill  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  make  a  talk  of  interna¬ 
tional  significance,  the  University 
is  making  arrangements  for  an 
unprecedented  influx  of  newsmen 
to  the  campus. 

Nothing  like  this  has  hit  the 
university  in  the  last  50  years. 
President  Roosevelt  spoke  here  in 
1940  during  Penn’s  200th  anni- 
very,  but  the  Churchill  visit  is 
expected  to  be  more  spectacular 
from  a  news  standpoint. 

Arrangements  for  the  newsmen 
are  being  made  by  Henry  L.  Her¬ 
bert,  head  of  the  bureau:  Charles 
W.  Duke,  a  former  Sunday  editor 
of  the  Ledger  and  former  Editor 
&  Publisher  correspondent,  and 
David  H.  Mcllvaine. 

They  will  be  assisted  by  a  staff 
made  available  by  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  department  of  the  Sun  Oil 
Co.  Robert  G.  Dunlop,  president 
of  the  Oil  company,  flew  to  Eng¬ 
land  with  Harold  E.  Stassen,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  university,  to  ask  Mr. 
Churchill  to  come  here. 

Mr.  Churchill  will  speak  in  the 
Municipal  Auditorium.  Admittance 
for  the  press  will  be  by  special 
credentials  only.  Due  to  the  de¬ 
mand  for  facilities,  these  will  be 
restricted  to  representatives  of 
daily  newspapers,  wire  and  news 
services  and  accredited  national 
publications.  , 

Special  arrangements  are  also 
being  made  for  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations. 

The  News  Bureau  will  set  up  a 
special  press  section  at  the  Audi¬ 
torium  and  is  asking  newspapers 
to  indicate  what  telegraph  facili¬ 
ties  they  need. 

One  of  the  big  problems  will  be 
advance  copies  of  Mr.  Churchill’s 
speech.  He  generally  keeps  revis¬ 
ing  major  talks  close  to  delivery 
time.  The  speech  is  scheduled  for 
delivery  at  9  p.m. 

Mr,  Churchill  will  arrive  in  New 
York  on  the  Queen  Elizabeth  on 
Monday,  May  7. 

■ 

2  Win  $100  Awards 

Los  Angeles — Ray  Zeman  of 
the  Times  and  Roy  Ringer  of  the 
Daily  News  took  top  honors  in 
the  metropolitan  news  and  feature 
divisions  at  the  17th  annual  Ma¬ 
trix  Table  banquet  April  7.  They 
received  $100  war  bonds  from  Los 
Angeles  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation. 
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*1*  VV  ■*  ■  '^>"8  Bulletin  which  carried  stories  and  an  undetermined  number  ol 

13^11  llOQ  I  ^y^RTl  fffl R  national  crime  alliance,  bookie  joints  closed,  one  police 

***  w  wO  yjjg  Senate  passed  the  resolution  chief  ousted,  and  several  vice 

vw  M  - «  •  «  _  T  T  *  afternoon.  squad  shakeups  around  the  state. 

NT^f^TllfrnT  on  V  1C6  senator  Kefauver  commented  at  The  real  service  of  the  press 
WU  V  the  close  of  the  Washington  crime  crusade,  however,  has  been  to 

PROviDENrp  R  T— One  after  1950  a  few  davs  before  the  an-  newspaper  syn-  alert  the  public  to  the  fact  that 

PROVIDENCE,  K.  1.— One  after  1950  a  tew  days  ^tore  tne  an  d,cate  in  fact  was  largely  respon-  New  Eneland  racketeers  were 

noon  in  the  fall  of  949,  a  Prov,-  nual  conference  of  the  United  ^j^le  for  the  start  of  this  tWng  n^hing  SLre  than  tentacles  oH 

dence  Journal  -  Bulletin  reporter  States  Attorneys  in  Washington.  c-nate  inve<tiiRationl  ”  The  j'Oining  more  man  ic  lacies  oi  a 

^ked  his  face  into  the  office  of  In  two  stories,  the  newspaper  Contributions  that  individual  mem-  Sef  fl^Sh^  *!^ith^?he 
Guillaume  L.  Parent,  mayor  of  group  spelled  out  names,  places  ^e^s  of  the  syndicate  gave  to  the  of  Lme  local  officials. 

WTOnsocket,  and  asked:  and  fisures  in  what  it  tei™d  a  investigations  are  separate  stories 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  get  loosely  federated  crime  syndicate.  jj,  themselves. 


to  the  bookie  parlor?” 


But  stin.  no  real  work  had  b^n  as  the  Senate  investigation 


Without  hesitation  the  mayor’s  done  to  find  out  how  local  racke-  started,  the  articles  began  to  have  |„  ' 

receptionist  politely  replied.  Yes,  teers  fitted  into  the  national  pat-  repercussions  For  example,  ^  t/lltOnai  XlOOms 

go  straight  through  that  door,  turn  tern.  jjjg  case  of  a  big  layoff  man  who  continued  from  page  36 

right  and  take  the  second  door  The  first  break,  locally  came  l^ated  in  Sucket  His  - 

on  your  ri^t.  .  name,  address  and  three  tele-  Mrs.  Ora  Strong  Nishimuta, 

Minutes  later,  the  reporter  and  entered  Philip  Elwell,  New  Eng-  ^ones  fictitiously  listed  to  him,  former  Norman  (Okla.)  Tran- 

another  newspapemian  followed  lands  agent  of  the  Continental  ^^^e  published.  script  reporter  and  photographer, 

dilutions,  found  the  horse  parlor  Press  national  hor^  racing  serv-  has  been  employed  as  a  staff  pho- 

a  few  doors  away  from  the  may-  ice,  in  his  Boston  hotd  room.  tographer  at  Fort  Sill.  Oklahoma, 

ors  office  and  placed  a  bet.  The  Thread  Becomes  Clearer  rawiucKet  police  nave  neen 

incident  led  the  paper  the  next  Elwell’s  first  reaction  was  to  tor  regarding  bookies  as  a  Jack  Metz,  promoted  from 

day.  eject  the  reporter  but  he  changed  Pnanjom-like  crew.  A  schoolboy  copyboy,  is  new  assistant  librarian 

Time  to  Dig  Harder  his  mind  and  talked— enough  to  point  out  a  bookie  parlor  on  (j^e  Cincinnati  (O.)  Post,  suc- 

The  bold  operations  of  book-  indicate  that  the  underworld  was  ^oy  main  Pawtucket  street.  ^  po-  ceeding  Elmer  Geers,  now  in 

makers  in  Woonsocket,  the  state’s  muscling  in  on  his  distribution  of  ,,  single  bookie  military  service, 

third  largest  city,  came  in  the  the  wire  service  and  that  he  con-  a”  «  .  nne  Robert  M.  Fallon,  city  editor 

,  wake  of  several  disclosures  of  sus-  sidered  it  unhealthy  to  interfere  „  •.  ?  r  leiepnonc  named  as- 

I  picious  relationships  between  law  with  their  wishes.  This  indicated  Pawtucket  p<v  j  publisher  of  the  Oak  Ridge 

'■  enforcemen.  officer,  and  racke-  ,ha,  a.  lea,.  »me  regional  a,»-  ““I""  SrSnl  ^Tn  cJS 

7u'id1rSrlVffie Taper.”  T."°”  ”  Se  companVaS^i- on^T ow  of  eircula.ion  HatEM  Knox  ha, 

caused  tne  editors  ot  tne  paper  to  in^  ,  .  .  „  and  rinned  out  the  three  T>honeK  promoted  from  reporter  to 

pause  and  take  stock.  The  threads  of  the  New  Eng-  pnones  editor  and  Mrs  Ann  Dia- 

The  Journal-Bulletin  had  done  land  syndicate  became  a  little  operator.  mono  has’  been  named  society 

a  great  deal  of  crime  reporting  clearer  when  a  reporter  visited  edkor 

but  most  of  it  was  local  and  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  found  how  l^^t  a  few  other  bookie 

rather  superficial.  In  fact,  few  Frank  laconi  controlled  the  most  ^  around  town.  In  Sirley  Willums,  feature  writer 

papers  anywhere  were  digging  rigid  gambling  monopoly  in  New  weeks,  82  phones  and  copygirl  for  the  t/r/ca  (N.  Y.) 

hard  to  establish  the  character,  or-  England.  His  connections  were  nppM  out  of  gambling  Observer-Dispatch,  has  been  trans- 

ganization  and  magnitude  of  the  traced  to  Miami,  the  Massachu-  'o  the  city.  ferred  to  the  Utica  Daily  Press 

rackets,  even  in  their  own  areas,  setts  State  House,  and  the  Worce-  . 

Leo  Sonderegger  then  city  edi-  ster  police  department.  Crinston'^  a '*S£e  was  William  Carpenter  has  been 

tor  of  the  Bulletin,  compared  The  picture  was  brought  in  {Jeif  hi  the’ wake  S  a?  eLS  appointed  radio  and  television  ed- 

notes  with  editors  of  representa-  focus  about  a  month  later.  A  re-  ,  ^  itor  of  the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Ob- 

tive  papers  around  the  country,  porter  visited  a  little  town  in  In  West  Warwick,  the  head  bookie 

Then  on  Jan.  14,  1950,  he  pre-  Massachusetts  and  dug  up  vol-  himself  called  the  telephone  com-  server  uispatcn. 

sided  at  a  meeting  of  delegates  umes  of  secret  reports  that  had  asked  them  to  come  for  Clary  Thompson,  former  mem- 

from  14  papers  assembled  in  Chi-  been  stored  in  a  mice-infested  phon^  after  a  news  story  her  of  the  staff  of  the  Winston- 

cago  at  the  invitation  of  the  bam  by  the  late  Robert  T.  Bush-  named  him  a  race  wire  whole-  Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  and  Sen- 

Joumal-Bulletin.  nell,  former  attorney  general  of  ,  ■  tinel,  has  accepted  a  foreign  sm- 

The  papers  informally  agreed  to  the  Bay  State.  while  bookies  were  being  ice  appointment  by  the  State  De¬ 
search  beneath  the  surface  mani-  The  records  were  the  result  of  accorded  rough  treatment,  three  partment  and  will  serve  as  second 

festations  of  the  rackets  for  the  years  of  investigation  by  the  at-  dice^  games,  two  of  them  secretary  and  press  officer  at  the 

identities  of  those  in  control  lo-  tomey  general.  On  leaving  public  Plnsh  night  clubs,  continued  to  U.  S.  Embassy  in  Teheran,  Iran, 
cally  and  regionally  to  see  if  a  office  he  chose  to  hide  the  docu-  l^outish  without  interference  from 

pattern  could  be  discovered.  Such  ments  rather  than  turn  them  over  Pol’ce.  Whenever  newsmen  at-  ■ 

information  was  to  be  exchanged  to  his  successor.  tempted  to  get  into  the^  gaming  ^ 

in  the  hope  it  would  have  larger  By  studying  the  canceled  checks.  looitis,  they  were  recognized  and  BciSObcill  SoUVGllir 

significance.  lists  of  phone  calls,  and  address  *nto  the  street.  Cincinnati,  O.  —  Marking  the 

Full  Time  Crime  Staff  books  of  prominent  members  of  Box  Score  to  Date  75th  anniversary  of  organized 

To  carry  its  part  of  the  load  underworld,  reporters  estab-  Finally  a  cooperative  citizen  baseball,  the  Cincinnati  Post  will 

the  Journal-Bulletin  created  a  full-  ^'*hed  that  the  racketeers  of  with  a  working  knowledge  of  publish  a  souvenir  edition  on 

time  crime  investiirntinE  staff  Rp  Worcester,  Boston  and  Providence  “craps”  and  “birdcage”  was  hired  opening  day,  April  16. 

porter  jShn  SSr  was  asl  “d  virtually  con-  to  bring  back  a  report.  He  fre-  ^ _ 

signed  to  ferret  out  the  under-  rackets  in  the  area.  quented  the  three  gambling  ca-  _ 

world  leaders  and  to  study  the  National  Pattern  Evolves  a  watcher  v  »  r  i 

pattern  of  their  operations.  George  By  checking  with  newspapers  in  P"®  ^J*®  P'^^es  b^m%  sus-  lOU  re  Lucky— 

C.  Hull,  a  veteran  newsman,  was  the  syndicate,  a  pattern  of  na-  P|CK>tis  and  threatened  to  give  ^  Editoi 

i  told  to  see  whether  existing  laws  tional  “layoff”  betting  was  estab-  ”‘"1  a  going  over.  ine  news-  &  puBLUBn'i  classiBed  ad*  to 

^  were  adequate  to  meet  the  prob-  lished.  The  subsequent  series  of  paper  informant  talk^  his  way  ^iftanr^iei^ce?”*  t*'*®"”*  *" 

lem.  stories  showed  cash  transactions  pttt  of  trouble  and  the  i«xt  day 

All  52  reporters  working  in  the  between  New  England  racketeers  he  readily  agreed  that  the  time  You  ReMh  Quality  dp. 

district  offices  around  the  state  and  such  now  famous  names  as  come  to  run  the  stones.  —  .  t*.  .  _ 

were  alerted  by  Harold  A.  Kirby,  Frank  Erickson  of  New  York,  ®°^  ptie  year  of  in-  * 

state  editor,  to  join  in  the  crime  Carroll  and  Mooney  of  St.  Louis,  tense  cnttie  crusading,  it  still  isn  t  write  —  wire  —  phone 

survey.  Whenever  necessary,  the  and  E.  M.  Dobkin  of  Chicago.  *PP  difficult  to  plaw  a  bet  in  _ _ _ 

paper  promised  that  private  in-  Early  in  May  when  Senator  Rhode  _  Jslaod  but  the  campai^  Eonos  &  Ppmjshxr 

vestigators  could  be  made  avail-  Kefauver  delivered  his  closing  Jt®*  P*jt*  box-score  might  „ 

able.  speech  urging  the  Senate  to  vote  like  this:  tibm  *’ 

The  opening  shot  was  fired  by  a  crime  investigating  committee.  More  than  100  betting  phones  ^  _ 

the  syndicate  in  mid-February,  he  waved  two  copies  of  the  Eve-  removed,  three  gambling  casinos  — 
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Dailies  Finding 
Copy,  Linage  in 
Toy  Coverage 

A  growing  number  of  newspa¬ 
pers  are  finding  that  toys  make 
good  copy  and  help  pick  up  addi¬ 
tional  linage.  As  a  result,  says 
Melvin  Freud,  president  of  the  Toy 
Guidance  Council,  Inc.,  New  York 
City,  editors  are  assigning  staff 
writers  to  cover  toyland  as  a  regu¬ 
lar  (but  not  yet  full-time)  beat. 

“Until  fairly  recently,”  says  Mr. 
Freud,  “toy  stories  were  written 
two  weeks  before  Christmas  by 
the  first  reporter  sighted  by  the 
city  editor.  Now  coverage  of  the 
toy  industry  is  being  handled  on  a 
year-’round  basis.” 

Chief  reason  for  Mr.  Freud’s 
observation  is  the  fact  that  the 
council’s  public  relations  services 
department  has  recently  tripled  its 
informational  output  of  releases 
and  photographs  on  toys  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  editors — and  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  editors  themselves. 

Mel  Helitzer,  director  of  the 
council’s  PR  department,  this  week 
cited  a  number  of  major  dailies 
that  have  shown  a  growing  inter¬ 
est  in  toyland  coverage.  A  few  of 
them,  along  with  the  reporter  as¬ 
signed,  are: 

Chicago  Daily  News,  Marriott 
Taylor;  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal, 
Edith  Cxx>glar;  Philadelphia  In- 
quint,  Edgar  Williams;  Indiana¬ 


polis  Star-News,  Bettijane  Mosi- 
man;  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Eagle,  Betty  Lips.  In  New  York 
City,  the  Times,  Herald  Tribune, 
and  Post  have  assigned  Dorothy 
Barclay,  Guinn  Hall,  and  Frances 
Herridge  respectively. 

National  PR  Program 

Prime  purpose  of  the  council  is 
to  provide  a  national  public  rela¬ 
tions  program  to  educate  parents 
to  the  fact  that  the  right  play 
equipment  at  the  right  age  is  vital 
to  the  physical  and  mental  devel¬ 
opment  of  children  every  day  in 
the  year,  not  just  on  Christmas 
morning. 

This  national  program  encom¬ 
passes,  I)  direct  advertising  and 
promotion  of  specifically  selected 
toys;  2)  general  press  promotion 
of  all  good  toys  made  in  the  U.  S. 

One  reason  why  editors  have 
been  using  the  council’s  facilities, 
according  to  Mr.  Helitzer,  is  be¬ 
cause  of  the  absence  of  pressure 
promotion  for  individual  toys  or 
manufacturers  in  the  council’s  re¬ 
leases.  “That  would  be  pretty  hard 
for  us  to  do,”  says  Helitzer,  “for 
the  council  is  affiliated  with  some 
300  different  toy  manufacturers,  17 
major  wholesalers  and  more  than 
1,200  retail  stores. 

Free  Mat  Service 
According  to  Mr.  Helitzer,  the 
TGC  supplies  its  member  retail 
stores  with  an  annual  average  of 
five  free  mats  apiece.  These  range 
in  size  from  140  lines  on  two  col¬ 
umns  down  to  18  lines  on  one 


column.  Dailies  in  which  these 
mats  are  used,  generally  supple¬ 
ment  the  local  store’s  advertising 
effort  with  publicity  stories  based 
on  the  council  material. 

“Because  the  free  mats  are  only 
sent  out  to  stores  that  request  them 
in  writing,”  Mr.  Helitzer  points 
out,  “we  safely  estimate  that  more 
than  50%  of  them  are  used.” 

Each  July  the  council  holds  its 
annual  press  preview  for  some 
300  invited  members  of  the  press 
to  spotlight  the  new  toys  which 
will  appear  on  retail  counters  for 
Christmas  selling. 

Value  of  Preview 

“The  value  of  the  press  pre¬ 
view,”  says  Mr.  Freud,  “is  that  the 
public,  through  the  medium  of  the 
press,  can  know  for  the  first  time 
what  toys  are  available.  There  are 
no  fads  or  ‘trial  balloons’  at  the 
exhibit.  Items  shown  are  actually 
in  production  at  the  present  time, 
which  helps  to  make  for  valid  news 
items  of  interest  to  the  press.” 

While  recent  appointments  of 
staff  writers  by  dailies  to  cover 
toyland  are  regarded  as  signs  of 
improvement  by  the  council,  Mr, 
Helitzer  stresses  that  toys  are  “still 
a  miscellaneous  item.  The  council 
deals  with  women’s,  household, 
shopping,  feature,  children’s,  and 
business  editors.  The  emergence  of 
toys  as  a  year-’round  sales  item,” 
he  concludes,  “has  assumed  major 
proportions.  Last  year,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  retail  toy  sales  exploded  into 
a  booming  half  billion  dollars.” 


Newscaster  A1  Sigl 
Is  'Man  of  the  Year'  I 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — Civic  hon-  [ 
ors  were  accorded  last  week  to  A1  | 
Sigl,  veteran  newscaster  of  the 
Rochester  Times-Union,  when  he 
received  the  1951  Rotary  Award 
as  Rochester’s  “Man  of  the  Year." 

The  citation  called  Mr.  Sigl 
“The  Good  Samaritan  of  Roches¬ 
ter  ..  .  whose  record  for  humani¬ 
tarian  service  stands  second  to 
none  in  the  annals  of  Rochester.” 

This  tribute  was  largely  based 
on  the  multitude  of  humanitarian 
appeals  for  which  Mr.  Sigl’s 
broadcasts  are  noted.  He  has 
helped  find  wheelchairs,  homes, 
clothing  for  the  needy,  and  was 
the  originator  of  the  blood  bank 
idea — first  on  a  local  scale  in  the 
)93()s  and  later  as  a  national  en¬ 
terprise. 

■ 

Papers  to  Publicize 
Credo  for  Officials 

Newspapers  throughout  the 
country  are  being  asked  by  the 
American  Veterans  Committee  to 
publicize  a  “Credo  of  a  Public 
Servant,”  devised  as  a  code  of  con¬ 
duct  for  6,000,000  local,  state  and 
federal  government  employes. 

Senators  on  the  Kefauver  and 
Fulbright  investigating  committees 
and  a  number  of  state  governors 
have  approved  the  credo,  copies  of 
which  may  be  obtained  from  avc 
Headquarters,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


5.  A.y  Take  It  Away, 
Fotogs  Say  of  Peron 


old-fashioned  spread  pan  for  flash- 
powder  taking  two  ounces. 

“Which  it  turned  out  to  be. 


Here  are  notes  from  Bert’s 
diary  to  support  Dick's  statement: 
“At  the  .Argentine  airport.  .  .  , 


The  parade  photographer  said  it  They  don’t  want  to  admit  my  film, 
was  easier  and  cheaper  for  him  Finally,  the  bureaucrat  stamps  the 
to  buy  powder  from  fireworks  papers  to  admit  my  film,  but  now 
manufacturers  than  to  buy  the  he  says  he  cannot  admit  my  cam- 
old  magnesium  flashbulbs.  He  was  eras. 


surprised  to  hear  we  had  quit 

By  lames  L.  Ceilings  r^rw/nliruJlTi.. 

North  Amirica.  the  land  of  said  he  knew  the  first  half  dozen  Simply  Amazing 

abundant  flashbulbs,  fine  film  and  exposures  were  on  outdated  film. 

reasonable  freedom,  is  quite  dif-  with  the  next  half-dozen  perhaps  nhr.tf.oranhi>r  vinnv  th<»m 

ferem  free.  Soulh  America,  the  a  little  fre-ther-^y  only  three  e  Ihl,  S 

land  of  few  bulbs,  fewer  films  and  years  old — and  so  on.  .As  the  film  ,  .  ^ 


[uit  “Obviously,  if  he  admits  the 
He  cameras  they  will  be  used  to  con¬ 
sume  the  film.  The  first  logical 
statement  in  hours  of  argument! 
I  finally  get  away  with  orders  to 


“He  wasn’t  the  only  surprised  return  the  cameras. 

ess  photographer.  Many  of  them  .4  Nightmare 

ked  me  if  it  were  true  what  they  (Pan-American  games) 


Peron. 

Richard  L.  (for  Latin)  Sarno, 


improved,  he  cut  down  until  h©  magazines  schedule 

w:.  1  /*)<  that  we  had  strobe  equipment  and 

hit  1/-5,  which  should  have  been  1/ ton  non  porters 


is  a  nightmare  for  re- 
and  photographers.  It 


Hearst  Newspapers  photography  the  normal  exposure  in  the  first  fJat  wT  hL^  Sro^ics  and  ’  mo- 


director,  and  Bert  S.  (for  Senor)  pmcc.  ...  •  .  tinviM!  ui.*  tvat  '  ’  • 

Brandt,  Acme  Newspictures  rov-  “He.  of  course,  was  shooting  sands  of  people  trying  to  crowd 

ing  photographer  agree  to  the  with  the  most  inexpens^e  ^  Su"eVXs®Touldn’t^  ^ 


Olympic  games — thou- 


truth  of  this  with  a  roar  louder  could  get — 35mm.  Matter  of  fact. 


than  flashpowder. 


material  is  so  hard  to  come  by 


stories.  Surely  this  couldnt  oo  entrance.  Ask  for  the  press 
true!  Such  fantastic  inventions!  jhey  look  at  me  with 

When  1  assured  them  it  was.  amazement. 


They  are  both  freshly  back  that  I  saw  a  guy  in  a  hotel  lobby 


from  S.  A.  and  they’re  glad.  glad. 


tinfoil  bulb,  which  is 


glad.  Dick  was  on  a  business-  about  the  size  of  a  50-watt  light 


pleasure  trip  and  Bert  was  cover- 


We  used  them  up  here 


ing  the  Pan-American  Olympic  around  10  years  ago. 

games.  Even  though  on  assign-  “On  my  next  job.  at  the  Presi-  r,-  i,-  c  i  k-  ,  ,..1,0..,  k— - -  - - - 

ment,  they  actually  spent  at  least  dent’s  Palace  in  Vina  Del  Mar.  Graphic  was  taken  terlocked.  They  charge  the  crowd, 

half  their  time  checking  in  and  Chile,  where  the  president  of  away  from  him  while  in  flight  burling  us  hither  and  yon.  .  .  . 
outofairportswithcustoms.doc-  Chile  entertained  the  un  delegates,  over  tne  .^naes  ana  just  oeiore  jjjg  shoulder  of  a  mount 

tors  and  police.  Or  so  it  seemed.  1  met  one  of  our  men,  a  stringer,  dictator  s  territory,  .^mashes  into  my  shoulder  and  1 

^  ....  lAA  mQntaoA^I  t/n  niriA  11  • 


they  shook  their  heads  in  amaze¬ 
ment.” 

Neither  Dick  nor  Bert  was  too 
happy  about  Peron.  as  gently 
hinted. 


“I  hoist  my  camera  and  cre¬ 
dentials  over  my  head  and  try 
to  force  my  way  through  the 
mob.  .  .  .  Whoops!  here  come  the 
police,  four  abreast  and  arms  in- 


“You  can  tell  the  guys,”  Dick  who  was  practically  crying  on  my 
said,  "they  don’t  know  how  lucky  shoulder  about  how  tough  it  :s  to 


However,  he  managed  to  hide  a 
Rollei  in  a  small  traveling  bag. 


go  down. 

“There's  something  terrifying 


they  are.  1  didn’t  think  conditions  obtain  supplies, 
like  that  existed  in  this  day  and  “This  fellow  told  me  the  .Amer- 
I  age.  From  a  photographic  stand-  lean  Embassy  was  allowed  to 


He  also  manag^  to  sit  up  with  having  these  horses  charge 


“This  fellow  told  me  the  Amer-  pilot,  a  Texan,  who  still 

..,„o  I  doesnt  know  that  Dick  had  the 


into  you.  .  .  . 

“Inside  the  arena  at  last. 


X  urn  a  Manu-  Camera  hidden  while  they  chatted.  ^  • 

point,  they  are  working  the  way  bring  it  only  so  much  U.  S.  photo  .  ,  .  .  .  set  up  in  a  corner  of  the  ring. 

iifA  zlifl  'X  mutArial  Raa'iiica  r,rp^cwi,»nficii  ‘  nau  It  tnere  just  in  case,  . _ ,1... 


we  did  25  years  ago — and  with  material.  Because  this  presidential 
the  equipment  we  had  25  years  party  was  an  important  assign- 


ago. 

What  Can  You  Expect! 

Bert,  speaking  of  Peron  coun¬ 
try,  says: 

“This  is  1951,  in  the  western 


paiiy  ail  iiiipAJiiaiii  tisMKii*  .  .  V>  .  •  i 

ment,  he  had  to  borrow  some  sup-  «/  concentration  camps  lo 

plies  from  the  Embassy.” 


Dick  explained.  “Of  course  I  had  Plait^loth^men  give  me  the 
, _ ,  .c _ _ _ _  bums  rush  as  Juan  and  Eva  Peron 


When  the  excitement 


es  from  the  Embassy.  ...k..,..  1  r.^c:Ki.,  i  dies  down  and  the  bouts  begin. 

Where  does  the  photographer  1  manage  to  steal  some  candid 


usually  get  his  stuff,  Dick? 

“He  digs  up  what  little  he  can 
from  friends,  tourists  and  some 


might  see  what  could  be  an  atomic  '  r 

energy  plant,  so  1  was  ready.  ° 

“I  wanted  to  get  even  with  and  pray  there  s  enough  light, 
rrxn  fnr  imnrtiiniiinv  mv  r.TiTW'rn.  Trouble  over  at  the  Prensa 


ny  camera, 
news  pic- 


hemisphere.  But  what  can  you  though  im^unding  my  camera,  ‘ 

expect  in  a  country  where  a  man  outdated,  he  news  pic-  Plant  ’  ’  * 

found  kissing  his  own  w,^  at  the  approximately  four  times  ture  if  I  could  get  away  with  it  ^^imn  ™ 

bus  or  trolley  car  can  be  jailed  ^,1,  ,  '  .  But  1  didnt  see  anything  except  ‘onr  Duriy  inen  jump  me 

for  a  charge  called  ‘disgrace  the  beautiful  .Andes.  I  didn’t  make  the  Yanqui  takes  any  pi 

against  the  republic’?” 

Dick,  on  an  airline  junket  with 


Rehashed  Chemicals 

“Speaking  of  chemicals.  1  visited 


any  pictures. 

“Incidentally,  you  have  to  be 


ference  in  Santiago,  Chile. 


and  over  again.  The  equipment —  followers  makes  all  the  flights  and  La  Prensa  by  another  route.  .  . 


“What  struck  me  funny,”  he  well,  it  was  of  the  sort  we  threw  on  the  ground  a  waiter,  chamber- 

said,  “was  this.  I’m  up  in  the  out  years  ago.  They  even  had  a  maid  or  chauffeur  may  turn  you 

photo  gallery,  watching  the  boys  carbon  arclight  enlarger.  It’s  true  in. 

operate.  TTiey’re  from  Lima,  I^at  a  few  of  the  better  news-  “It’s  a  great  country  to  get 
Buenos  Aires.  Rio  and  Chile,  and  papers  in  South  America  have  out  of.” 

they’re  working  Leicas  and  Con-  temperature  controls  in  their  dark- 

taxes.  rooms  and  a  crude  version  of  air-  | 


great  country  to  get 


“It’s  a  small  ballroom,  but  conditioning,  but  mostly  it’s  pretty 
there’s  good  natural  lighting.  In  sad. 

spite  of  this,  one  guy  is  making  “And  the  prints  are  very  small, 
three  different  exposures — at  1/5  although  not  of  bad  quality. 


1.  10  and  1/25. 


You'll  find  3x5s  and  even  2x7s. 


“I  can’t  figure  it  out,  so  I  go  During  the  Pan-American  games, 
over  and  ask  him  what  it’s  all  instance,  one  editor  showed 
about.  In  his  hesitant  English,  he  his  paper  cut  up  an  11x14 

tells  me  that  the  cameramen  there  printed  six  or 

are  not  so  fortunate  as  the  Norte-  niore  subjects  in  odd  sizes, 
americanos.  He  says  he  has  to  was  interesting,  too.  for  me 

go  into  the  darkroom,  get  a  ^  picture  made  in 

35mm.  spool  and  put  three  or  Valparaiso,  Chile.  I  was  about  a 
four  kinds  of  film  on  it  and  splice  ^way  from  what  appeared  to 


it  all  together. 

Slightly  Dated 


be  a  small  parade  when  I  heard 
a  terrific  explosion. 

“1  asked  my  interpreter  what  it 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 
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Since  1893 

Layouts,  Designs,  Specifications  and  Engineering  Supervision 

NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 

Structural,  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering 


“Some  of  this  film  dated  from  was.  He  replied  it  might  be  some- 
1944  and  it  came  from  as  many  one  making  a  picture,  and  my  first 
as  seven  different  countries.  He  thought  was  that  it  must  be  the 


80  Federal  Street 


Boston  10,  Mass. 


plant.  .  .  .  Grab  my  camera  and 
hurry  to  the  scene.  A  block  away 
four  burly  men  jump  me.  ...  If 
the  Yanqui  takes  any  pictures  he 
will  be  keeled. 

“.  .  .  Leaving  my  conspicuous 


five  other  newsmen,  received  his  “  newspaper  in  Chile  and  discov-  very  careful  what  you  say  in  the  Speed  Graphic  and  stuffing  a  Con 
initial  jolt  at  the  recent  un  con-  ered  they  use  their  chemicals  over  Argentine  because  one  of  Peron’s  tax  in  my  pocket,  I  head  back  for 


The  riot  is  over.” 

Dick,  by  the  way,  arrived  the 
day  after  the  riot. 

Yessir,  it’s  America  —  North 
that  is — for  them! 
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HAVE 


MORE 


PRODUCTIVE 

DARKROOM 

TIME 

with  KODAK 

CHEMICAL 

PREPARATIONS 


More  and  more  newspaper  darkrooms,  when  print 
production  is  what  counts,  are  standardizing  on 
easy-to-use  Kodak  Chemical  Preparations.  The 
switchover  from  painstaking  weighing  and  measur¬ 
ing  in  making  up  formulas  to  the  "just  add  water" 
method  saves  the  minutes  that  are  precious  when 
deadlines  are  pressing.  And  just  as  important,  you 
know  that  the  solutions  you  make  up  in  this  way 
have  only  the  exaa  ingredients  ...  in  exact  propor¬ 
tions. 


KODAK  DEKTOL  DEVELOPER*  tops  the  list  of 
favorites.  An  improvement  over  D-72  it  has  20% 
greater  print  capacity,  keeps  50%  better,  has  greater 


clarity,  and  maintains  its  development  rate  well. 
Ideal  for  newspaper  work  with  fast  papers  such  as 
Kodabromide. 

You’ll  also  want  the  prepared  Kodak  Fixing  and 
Stop  Baths,  Kodak  Toners,  Intensifiers  and  Reduc¬ 
ers,  and  the  other  Kodak  Special  Processing  Aids. 
Your  usual  source  of  darkroom  supplies  carries 
them  all.  Order  them  now. 


in  tiz««  lo  mak*  1  quart,  'A,  1,  5,  2S  or  SO  gal¬ 
lant.  Alta  comot  in  cartant  of  packtlt  lo  moko  Ihroo  10- 
ounco  batchot  of  toluMon. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 


Kodak 


SYNDICATES 

Syndicates  Gain  More 
First  Cracks  at  Serials 


By  Jane  McMaster 

Newspaper  syndicates  weren’t 
sulking  this  week  about  the  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post  getting  first  se¬ 
rialization  rights  on  Senator  Estes 
Kefauver’s  not-so-aged  memoirs  of 
the  Senate  Crime  Committee 
probe. 

The  fact  that  the  Post  sewed  it 
up  first-  was  just  one  of  those 
things  and  not  indicative  that  syn¬ 
dicates  are  slipping,  according  to 
syndicate  heads.  To  the  contrary 
they  point  out:  (1)  Formerly 
magazines  used  to  get  first  crack 
at  books  almost  without  exception 
— because  there,  according  to 
legend,  was  the  big  money.. 
(2)  But  the  trend  in  the  past  three 
or  maybe  four  years  has  been  to 
offer  more  serialization  to  syndi¬ 
cates  first. 

Tig  in  a  Poke’ 

The  story  on  the  Kefauver  book 
appears  to  be  this.  After  the  first 
serial  rights  went  to  the  Post,  the 
second  serial  rights  were  offered 
syndicates.  One  syndicate  reported 
it  was  offered  “a  pig  in  a  poke” — 
the  book  wasn’t  even  available  for 
reading,  due  to  the  rush  job  in  the 
;  final  stages.  And  despite  the  first 
serial  run  in  the  Post  (Doubleday, 
the  publisher,  won’t  even  say  the 
Post  series  is  a  condensation  of  the 
book,  but  we  have  it  on  excellent 
authority  it  is)  the  price  for  news¬ 
paper  serialization  was  “astronomi¬ 
cally  high,”  it  was  reported.  An¬ 
other  syndicate,  got  a  look  at  the 
thing,  but  in  view  of  the  Post 
series,  etc.,  turned  it  down.  To 
date:  no  announcement  by  the 
publishers  of  a  syndicate  taker. 

And  how  far  up  is  “astronomi¬ 
cally  high”?  One  syndicate,  desir¬ 
ing  anonymity,  takes  the  view 
magazines  with  plenty  of  dough 
like  $25,000  to  $50,000  to  fling 
around  can  just  have  any  book 
they  want. 

Breaking  Even  on  Big  Prices 

King  Features  Syndicate, 
whicp  has  as  well  loaded  coffers  as 
any  syndicate,  paid  $100,000  for 
General  Jonathan  Wainwright’s 
story  right  after  his  return  from 
the  Philippines  and,  according  to 
Editor-Manager  Ward  Greene,  just 
about  broke  even  on  it.  King  out¬ 
bid  magazines  for  the  story  and 
the  whole  thing  was  worthwhile, 
according  to  Mr.  Greene.  But  he 
adds:  “Times  have  changed.  I 
don’t  think  magazines  or  anybody 
is  paying  the  big  prices  they  were 
several  years  ago.” 

The  Des  Moines  Register  & 
Tribune  Syndicate  serialization 
of  ”The  American  Past,”  by  Roger 
Butterfield  a  few  years  ago,  grossed 
$50,000,  according  to  a  spokesman 


for  Simon  &  Schuster,  the  publish¬ 
ers.  But,  according  to  the  syndi¬ 
cate,  it  wasn’t  a  great  money¬ 
maker  from  its  point  of  view. 

Probably,  $50,000  is  a  good  suc¬ 
cessful  figure  for  a  newspaper  se¬ 
rial.  But  a  syndicate  would  ob¬ 
viously  have  to  keep  its  eye  on  its 
guarantee  (to  the  book  publisher, 
agent  or  author). 

At  any  rate,  most  of  the 
large  guarantees  syndicates  throw 
around  are  for  the  first  serial 
rights  and  for  beating  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  book. 

Another  tenet  in  several  syndi¬ 
cates’  operation  is:  pass  up  a  book 
that  the  large-circulation  Sateve- 
post  or  Life  used.  The  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Syndicate  fol¬ 
lows  this  policy,  the  exception 
proving  the  rule  being  serialization 
of  Paul  Hoffman’s  “Peace  Can  Be 
Won”  on  the  basis  that  Life  maga¬ 
zine  would  use  one  chapter. 

Run  for  the  Money 

Some  miscellaneous  comment 
revealed  that  newspaper  syndi¬ 
cates  can  give  magazines  a  run  for 
their  money: 

Manager  Willet  Weeks,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate, 
said:  “These  books  used  to  go  au¬ 
tomatically  to  magazines  first.  But 
the  work  of  certain  syndicates — 
notably  ours  on  the  Byrnes  and 
Eisenhower  books,  etc.,  has  built 
up  confidence  in  syndicates.  .  .  . 
(In  the  case  of  the  Eisenhower 
book,  there  was  open  bidding  on 
it.)  .  .  . 

“Magazine  serials  would  be  in¬ 
clined  to  hurt  rather  than  to  help 
sales  because  their  articles  are  not 
backed  up  with  much  promotion. 
But  if  a  newspaper  pays  a  lot  for 
a  serial,  it  would  certainly  back  it 
up  with  big  promotion.” 

Mr.  Greene  of  King  pointed  out 
that  whereas  a  magazine  serial 
would  bring  only  a  flat  fee,  a 
syndication  deal  (possibly  50/50 
with  some  guarantee)  has  fre¬ 
quently  proved  more  profitable  to 
the  author.  He  added:  a  syndi¬ 
cate  can  offer  as  good  ghost  writ¬ 
ers  as  a  magazine  (King’s  ace: 
Bob  Considine);  King  can  reach 
a  quick  decision  on  whether  it 
wants  a  book.  Summed  up  Mr. 
Greene:  “I  think  fairly  often  they 
(the  book  publishers  and  agents) 
would  be  smart  to  offer  their  stuff 
to  syndicates  first.” 

First  Crack  at  Books 

Manager  Larry  Rutman  of  the 
United  Feature  Syndicate  says 
the  pre-sold  newspapers  of  ufs’ 
Spotlite  Series  put  the  syndicate 
in  good  competitive  position:  the 
syndicate  knows  just  how  far  it 
can  go  in  making  commitments. 


The  syndicate  reported  it  recently 
has  been  getting  first  crack  (be¬ 
fore  magazines)  at  a  lot  of  books. 

Eastern  Manager  Bruce  Horton 
of  the  Des  Moines  Register  & 
Tribune  Syndicate,  which  has 
had  a  number  of  successful  serials, 
reported  it  recently  outbid  maga¬ 
zines  for  a  best-selling  book.  (The 
indicated  price:  over  $25,000). 
Announcement  of  the  serial  is  to 
be  made  shortly. 

A  syndicate  spokesman  who 
didn't  want  to  stir  up  a  row  never¬ 
theless  had  an  answer  for  some 
book  publishers  who  weren’t  so  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  value  of  newspaper 
serializations  to  book  sales.  (E&P, 
April  7,  page  48.)  He  commented: 
“Very  often  a  book  won’t  see  the 
light  of  day  because  the  publisher 
depchds  mainly  on  word  of  mouth 
to  promote  it.  Book  publishers  as 
a  group  are  noted  for  using  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  advertising.  There  is  no 
question  that  newspaper  serializa¬ 
tions  help  books.” 

Post-Hall  Party 

The  Post-Hall  Syndicate,  a  la 
its  custom  for  several  years,  will 
get  in  pre-ANPA  convention  enter¬ 
taining  with  a  party  in  Washing¬ 
ton  for  editors  at  the  ASNE  meet- 
iiu.  The  time:  Saturday,  April  21, 
1 1  p.m.  to  3  a.m.,  imm^iately  fol¬ 
lowing  the  ASNE  banquet;  the 
place.  South  American  and  Fed¬ 
eral  rooms  of  the  Statler  Hotel. 

The  syndicate’s  cartoonists  and 
columnists  will  be  on  hand.  So 
will  an  orchestra.  In  addition  to 
having  favors  for  the  ladies  the 
syndicate  promises,  as  door  prizes, 
tickets  to  “Guys  and  Dolls,”  “The 
King  and  I,”  and  “Call  Me 
Madam.” 

Comics  Role  Helps  Actor 

Author  Renny  McEvoy  of 
“Dixie  Dugan”  frequently  uses  the 


1,200  Hear  Peqlei 
In  Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles — Largest  attend¬ 
ance  in  the  history  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Advertising  Club  marked  the 
appearance  of  Westbrook  Pegler 
here,  March  27.  Charles  A.  Horn, 
classified  manager,  Los  Angeles 
Examiner,  was  master  of  cere¬ 
monies.  Honor  guests  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  attended  by  1,200  included 
Publisher  Richard  A.  Carrington, 
Examiner;  Norman  Chandler, 
Times;  David  A.  Hearst.  Herald  & 
Express,  and  William  Curley,  New 
York  Journal- American. 
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names  of  his  friends  in  the  comic 
to  get  around  the  possibility  of 
some  reader  objecting  that  his 
name  has  been  taken  in  vain. 

And  now  McN aught  Syndicate 
announces  Michael  Darrin,  char¬ 
acter  in  the  strip  who  ran  a  model 
agency  with  Dixie,  is  a  real-life 
singer  and  actor  who  has  been 
helped  by  the  publicity: 

( 1 )  His  appearance  in  the  comk 
led  to  his  casting  in  the  forthcom¬ 
ing  movie,  “Call  Me  Mister.” 

(2)  The  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News  decided  to  use  a  promotion 
angle.  It  got  Mr.  Darrin  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  “Daily  News  Dixie  Du¬ 
gan  Unit”  to  entertain  regularly  at 
a  veteran’s  hospital. 
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News  and  Notes 

Effa  Brown’s  “Color  in  Home 
Decorations,”  published  recently 
by  Wilcox  &  Follett,  includes  270 
descriptive  panels  from  her  daily 
column  syndicated  by  Chicago 
Sun-Times. 

White-haired  Fanny  Y.  Cory, 
who  draws  “Little  Miss  Muffet”  for 
King  Features,  was  recently 
elected  “Mother  of  the  Year  for 
Montana.” 
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T  smilemakers 

These  funsmiths  find  their  slightly 
daft  humor  in  the  screwball 
situations  of  everyday  life . . .  dish 
up  anodynes  for  dyspepsia  . . .  can 
get  a  guffah  from  a  grouch . . . 

Panel  Parcel 

By  seven  leading  magazine 
cartoonists,  with  national  reputations 
and  followings... each  month  provides 
twenty-eight  panels . . .  stand  out 
like  a  spotlight  on  the  page,  are 
high  in  reader  attraction,  audience 
holding.  For  open  territories, 
proofs,  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or 
write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 


Chicago  Trihune^New  York  Newts 

.Veira  BmlltilmQ,  Yarh 
^gnatcate  Trlbmm^  roir«r*  i:Mrmw 
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PulltZOr  ^^UOtOS  2  Beauties 

n,,A  MM  Memphis — Memphis  Publish- 

FUt  on  Dronze  Co.  weU  represented  in 

fl ♦  the  realm  of  “beauty”  last  week. 

^  ^  .  ,  ,  T  J*n«  *'y.  circulation  de- 

City  omcials  joined  with  Colum-  _  t.-  • 

bia  University  leaders  April  10  in 

unveiling  on  the  campus  a  bronze  selected  over  58  contestants 

plaque  honoring  the  memory  of  receive  the  title  Miss  City 

Joseph  Pulitzer,  founder  of  the  Ueautiful.  She  will  reign  during 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism.  Clean-Up,  Paint-Up,  Fix-Up 
Led  by  Mayor  Vincent  R.  Im- 
pellitteri  and  Dr.  Grayson  Kirk,  .  .... 

acting  head  of  Columbia,  a  group  Mi»  Mildred  Martm,  employe 
of  faculty  members  and  guests  WMC,  the  Commercial  Ap- 
dedicated  the  plaque  on  the  104th  peal  station,  was  named  Queen 

anniversary  of  Mr.  PuliUer’s  birth.  of  Shelbi,  Cotton  Carnival 

The  ceremony  took  place  in  the  mystic  society. 

foyer  of  the  Journalism  Building.  ■■  ■  ■  - 1 - - 

Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman  of  the  «  tt  i  m 
Journalism  School,  who  was  a  5>e»nt  Heads  LrlOUps  j 

graduate  of  the  first  class  in  1913,  Foi  Newsprint  Study  I 

welcomed  Mayor  Impellitteri  to  Bellingham.  Wash.  —  Charles 
the  ceremony,  ^ause,  like  Jo-  l  Sefrit,  general  manager,  Hel-  \ 
seph  PuliUer,  a  lone  crusader  Hngham  Herald,  has  been  named 
whom  millions  follow  because  of  chairman  of  the  Allied  Daily  News- 
,•  .  papers  of  Washington  committee 

In  journalism  we  do  not  have  being  set  up  for  the  Pacific  Coast  ! 
the  equivalent  of  the  Hippocratic  study  of  the  newsprint  supply  i 
oath  of  physicians,  Dean  Acker-  problem. 

man  stated.  But  we  have  in  this  \  survey  by  an  independent  re- 
quotation  of  JoMph  Pulitzer’s  an  search  group  financed  by  joint 
ideal  which  can  be  imprinted  upon  publisher-mill  contributions  is  now 
the  remembrance  of  everyone  who  being  considered  by  state  groups 
enters  this  building  and  thereby  along  the  lines  of  the  proposal 
become  a  symbol  as  binding  as  an  advanced  before  the  California 
oa^  he  added.  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 

The  inscription  reads  as  follows:  February. 

“Our  Republic  and  its  press  will  a 

rise  or  fall  together.  An  able,  dis-  «  u  i  n  r\  ^  j 

tinguished,  public-spirited  press,  ^CIlOOlS  Ar6  Ordered 

with  trained  intelligence  to  know  To  End  News  Ban 

the  right  and  courage  to  do  it,  can  School  principals  in  New  York 

preserve  that  public  virtue  without  city  have  been  ordered  by  Dr. 

which  popular  government  is  a  vvilliam  Jansen,  city  superintend- 

sham  and  a  mockery.  A  cynical,  gjjj  schools,  to  give  complete 

mercenary,  demagogic  press  will  and.  accurate  information  to  news- 

produce  in  time  a  people  as  base  paper  reporters 

as  itself.  The  ^wer  to  mould  the  .*Our  schools  are  the  public’s 

future  of  the  Republic  will  in  ^he  press  represents  the  pub- 

the  hands  of  the  journalists  of  fu-  st^t^d  Dr.  Jansen.  “It  has  been 

my  experience  that,  for  the  most 
Uie  plaque  is  the  pft  of  Mr.  newspapers  are  interested  in 

PuliUers  son,  Joseph  Pulitzer,  reporting  school  news  accurately, 
president  and  publisher  of  “Reporters  often  have  com- 

^uis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch.  The  plained  to  me  that  when  they  try 
inscription  on  the  plaque  is  an  jhe  facts  of  an  occurrence 

excerpt  from  an  ^^1*  by  |be  readily  get  different  ver- 

elder  Pulitzer,  published  in  the  affair  from  almost 

North  American  Review  in  May,  everyone  but  the  principal.” 

“This  School  which  Joseph  Pu¬ 
litzer  founded  and  endowed  and 
the  Pulitzer  Prizes  which  he  estab¬ 
lished  in  his  will  are  continuing  to 
be  pace  makers  and  crusaders  in 
journalism  and  education,”  said 
Dean  Ackerman.  “In  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  Playhouse  which  we  originat¬ 
ed  on  television  months  before 
crime  became  television  entertain¬ 
ment  we  brought  into  millions  of 
homes  dramatization  of  history, 
biography  and  newspaper  services. 

We  were  among  the  pioneers  in 
endeavoring  to  make  entertainment 
of  educational  value.  The  imprint 
of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  Playhouse  on 
the  remembrance  of  millions  of 
Americans  illustrates  how  an  ideal 
of  one  man,  Joseph  Pulitzer,  may 
still  be  applied  to  American  life 
four  decades  after  his  death.” 
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Truman  Crane 

Jonathan  Daniels  says  President  Truman  favors  a  12-year 
tenure  for  Congressmen.  Dr.  Crane’s  book  had  already 
spread  that  advice  in  3.^0  colleges  last  year. 


The  specific  12-year  limit  is  on  urges  their  Dads  to  match  their 
Page  682  of  Dr.  George  W.  Crane’s  $600  with  an  equal  sum  for  col- 
“PSYCHOLOGY  APPI.IHD”  lege. 

(19.30,  812  pp.,  $4.00). 

'V  This  volume  defends  our  Repub- 
I  lie,  with  its  “free  enterprise”  sys- 

- '  tcm.  in  language  teen-agers  can 

EV  ftS  COLLEGE  I  understand!  It  makes  Socialism 
i  Communism  look  ridiculous. 

f/  /X  i  ADVERTISERS  (called  “spark- 

V  '  I  plugs”)  will  relish  Dr.  Crane’s  neat 

I  of  television  vs.  radio,  and 

vV  V  lauding  the  newspaper  as  a  great 

I  ^  Dean  Louis  Gellermann  says: 

y  /  The  Chapter  on  ‘Improving  Your 

I  Personality’  is  easily  the  best  single 
I  reference  in  psychological  litera- 

I  Re-write  men  and  reporters 
will  probably  prefer  Chapter  XII. 
Dr.  Crane  devotes  an  entire  churchmen  claim  Chapter  XVIII 
-hnnter  to  methods  for  injecting  jg  worth  the  entire  price  of  the 
"etticiency  engineering”  into  gov-  Fook. 
ernment. 

uc  ArkCD'c  koc  oir,.ori„  This  volume  reads  as  interestingly 

READER  S  DIG^  ^  alr^y  ^  Crane’s  “WORRY  CLINIC” 
reprinted  parts  of  this  unique  book  ^ 

in  two  different  issues.  Psycholo- 

CIRCULATION  MANAGERS,  gy.  as  note  the  chapter  headings 
Dr.  Crane  lauds  newspapers.  He  below.  Order  your  copy  NOW. 
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THE  CLASSIFIED  CLINIC  Suspect  Jailed 

All-Girl  Staff  Has  Rapid 

2—  —  _  ^  —  ing  a  disguise  which  included  a 

/  fri/nrnTiO  ‘^y®  ^ 

^  dr*#  d*OC  Madge  Mower  of  the  5anf<j  Mon/cfl 

Outlook’s  classified  department 
By  Herbert  W.  Tushinghctm  helped  police  in  apprehending  a 

CAM.  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-  Post  woman  wanted  on  theft  charges. 


Up  until  two  years  ago,  Du¬ 
buque  (la.)  Telegraph-Herald  had 
two  Classified  girls  to  accept  what¬ 
ever  advertising  came  in  by  phone. 
There  was  no  promotional  effort 
at  all. 

F.  W.  Woodward,  publisher,  de¬ 
cided  to  go  after  Want  Ad  busi¬ 
ness  and  hired  Mildred  E.  Robin¬ 
son  to  head  the  department.  She 
developed  an  all-girl  staff  that 
showed  a  gain  of  144,912  lines  in 
1949  and  another  gain  of  110,218 
lines  in  1950. 

As  the  lady-CAM  says.  “It  just 
shows  what  can  be  done  with  a 
little  effort  and  when  a  publisher 
stands  right  behind  you.” 

During  National  Want  Ad 
Week  last  year,  linage  increased 
10,296  over  any  previous  week. 
Dubuque  County  was  plastered 
with  the  pictures  of  the  t-h  Clas¬ 
sified  girls  on  posters  carrying 
such  captions  as  “Murder”  .  .  . 
“Guilty”  .  .  .  “Wanted,”  etc.,  urg¬ 
ing  exeryone  to  use  Classified  dur¬ 
ing  that  week. 

Interchangeable  on  Jobs 

Their  department  was  complete¬ 
ly  renovated:  new  desks,  typewrit¬ 
ers,  bookkeeping  machines,  new 
monitor  7-trunk  board  from  pbx, 
another  line  from  city  control  for 
solicitation  and  call-backs  on 
“kills.” 

Each  of  the  seven  girls  is  in¬ 
tensively  trained  in  every  phase 
of  Classified.  Any  girl  can  be 
called  upon  for  counter,  tele¬ 
phone,  street  sales,  or  office  de¬ 
tail. 

One  girl  handles  the  bookkeep¬ 
ing  and  helps  with  voluntary  calls 
during  rush  hours.  Other  girls 
have  their  own  contract  accounts 
to  service  and  renew.  Designated 
times  are  set  aside  for  concentra¬ 
tion  in  developing  new  accounts. 

The  girls  get  a  weekly  salary, 
plus  commission  for  new  and  re¬ 
newal  contracts. 

It’s  an  enthusiastic  department, 
friendly  and  personalized. 

Last  year,  82  new  yearly  con¬ 
tracts  were  sold. 

Classified  Clippings 

George  Saltzgiver,  C.\M, 
Omaha  World-Herald,  surveyed  44 
large  newspapers,  found  21  used 
typewriters,  23  did  not,  but  5  were 
considering.  .  .  .  Auto  seat  cover 
field  is  becoming  advertising 
minded,  better  follow  through  on 
the  local  level.  .  .  .  Post  Office 
rules  hidden  names  in  Classified 
for  movie  tickets  constitutes  a 
lottery.  .  .  .  Used  car  dealers  are 
exchanging  lists  and  earn  smaller 
commission  selling  another's  car, 
but  maintain  customer's  good  will. 


.  .  .  Kay  Henry,  CAM,  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette,  changed  from  six 
to  four  days  on  $1  per  line  Per- 
son-to-Person  offer  with  no  effect 
on  volume.  .  .  .  Want  ads  came 
in  for  a  major  share  of  publicity 
in  the  26-page  section  of  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Post  observing  open¬ 
ing  of  new  building. 

Rate  Increase  Survey 

Another  ANCAM  survey 
showed  72.2%  reporting  newspa¬ 
pers  have  raised  Classified  rates 
since  September  1950.  7%  antici¬ 
pated  an  increase  by  this  month, 
with  over  20%  indicating  no  in¬ 
crease  in  sight. 

84.6%  of  the  newspapers  in  the 
25-  to  50.000  circulation  bracket 
reported  rate  rise.  The  median 
percentage  of  increase  for  all 
newspapers  was  10%. 

Want  Ad  Week 

Harold  Ward,  C.AM.  Jackson¬ 
ville  (Fla.)  Times-Union,  got  a 
bank  to  donate  its  window  for  an 
attractive  Want  Ad  Week  display. 

Record  Run  Is  Ended 

When  Jacob  I.  Roosa,  a  jewel¬ 
er,  came  to  the  classified  office  of 
the  Walden  (N.  Y.)  Citizen  Her¬ 
ald,  a  weekly,  last  week  to  change 
his  standing  classified  ad,  he 
chalked  up  a  record  and  startled 
the  staff. 

Mr.  Roosa’s  classified  ad  there¬ 
by  ended  a  run  that  eclipsed  any¬ 
thing  in  the  advertising  annals  of 
the  paper.  It  had  run  steadily, 
52  weeks  a  vear,  for  17  years, 
without  omission,  change  or  alter¬ 
ation  of  any  kind.  Mr.  Roosa  first 
inserted  the  ad  17  years  ago  when 
he  opened  his  jewelry  store  in 
Walden.  It  served  its  purpose  so 
well  he  declined  to  change  it. 

Last  week  Mr.  Roosa  moved  to 
a  new  location.  The  occasion,  he 
felt,  called  for  new  copy. 

Immigration  Kink 

American  industries  seeking  to 
recruit  manpower  were  warned 
April  6  by  U.  S.  Attorney  George 
L.  Grobe  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  to 
cease  insering  “help  wanted”  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  Canadian  newspa¬ 
pers.  Special  permission  must  be 
obtained  from  the  attorney  gen¬ 
eral  before  an  alien  is  brought  to 
the  U.  S.  under  a  labor  contract, 
Mr.  Grobe  advised. 

Collection  Losses  Cut 

A  SERIES  of  mailings  has  cut 
losses  on  transient  classified  bill¬ 
ings  to  1.4%  on  the  Vancouver 
(Wash.)  Columbian  and  Sun,  re¬ 
ports  Don  Campbell,  CAM. 


When  comparison  of  the  wom¬ 
an's  handwriting  with  that  on  a 
previous  ad  confirmed  suspicions. 
Miss  Mower  called  police.  The 
woman  proved  to  be  the  suspect 
sought  for  a  series  of  robberies 
of  homes  in  which  employment 
was  obtained  through  the  use  of 
a  ad  job.  The  80-cent  payment 
for  the  last  ad  placed  was  refunded 
by  the  Outlook  in  a  letter  sent  the 
suspect  care  of  the  local  jail. 


The  prompter  for  quick  re¬ 
sponse  is  an  offer  of  30  cents  re¬ 
duction  on  each  classified  paid 
within  five  days,  and  has  resulted 
in  a  71%  return  from  the  first 
mailed  statement,  he  said. 

The  second  mailing  brings  12%, 
the  third  5%  and  the  fourth,  a 
jocular  “Maybe  it’s  silly”  note, 
averages  4%.  Then  the  official 
past  due  notices  start,  with  a 
mailed  warning  and  a  phone  call 
the  prelude  to  placement  in  the 
hands  of  a  collection  agency. 

The  average  cost  per  account  is 
4'/2  minutes  in  time  and  1 1  '/i 
cents  for  the  statements  required, 
and  for  postage.  Mr.  Campbell 
said. 

■ 

Dollar  Flow  Provides 
TV  Sets  for  Vets 

Redwood  City,  Calif. — A  news¬ 
paper  suggestion  has  brought  a 
continuing  flow  of  dollar  bills 
which  have  provided  wounded 
Korean  war  veterans  with  five 
television  sets. 

The  money  began  to  roll  when 
Ray  Spangler,  publisher  of  the 
Redwood  City  Tribune,  reported 
in  his  daily  column  that  Mrs. 
Fordyce  Eastburn,  wife  of  a  min¬ 
ister,  had  contributed  the  idea 
and  the  first  dollar  bill. 

Money  is  turned  over  to  the 
commanding  general  of  Letterman 
Hospital,  who  gets  rock-bottom 
prices  from  television  dealers.  All 
of  the  funds  are  coming  direct 
into  the  newspaper  offices  by  mail 
or  over  the  counter. 


Continues  Column 

Chicago — William  Leonard,  for- 
mrly  Chicago  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  amusement  editor,  who  re¬ 
cently  joined  the  Chicago  Tribune 
Sunday  staff  as  a  feature  writer, 
has  b^n  assigned  to  continue  the 
daily  column,  “Tower  Ticker,” 
originated  by  the  late  James  R. 
Savage,  who  died  at  Los  Angeles 
last  week. 


More  Crusades 
Against  Crime, 
Mellett  Theme 

Lawrence,  Kan. — It  will  take 
more  crusading  newspapers  to 
complete  the  breakdown  of  the 
alliance  between  crime  and  politics, 
Robert  J.  Blakely,  chief  editorial 
writer  of  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times, 
told  a  Kansas  University  audience 
April  6. 

Mr.  Blakely  delivered  the  an¬ 
nual  Don  R.  Mellet  Memorial  Lec¬ 
ture,  paying  tribute  to  Mellett,  a 
crusading  Ohio  editor  who  was 
killed  in  1926  after  he  tried  to 
clean  up  his  home  town. 

Mr.  Blakely  asserted  that  news¬ 
papers  are  obligated  to  wage  con¬ 
stant  crusades  to  shake  the  “inertia 
of  a  large  part  of  the  public  — 
those  who  are  not  informed,  those 
who  do  not  care,  and  those  who 
for  one  reason  or  another  actually 
want  a  toleration  of  such  vices  as 
gambling,  violation  of  the  liquor 
laws  and  prostitution.”  He  also 
noted  that  newspapers  must  ex¬ 
pose  the  ostensibly  legitimate  link 
between  politics  and  the  dominant 
social  groups. 

Party  Organs  Bad 

“A  newspaper  should  strive,  as 
much  as  it  is  humanly  and  insti¬ 
tutionally  possible,  to  be  independ¬ 
ent,”  he  said.  “A  newspaper  has 
no  business  being  a  party  organ.” 

Mr.  Blakely  defended  newspapers 
that  conduct  crusades  primarily  to 
increase  their  circulation.  He 
pointed  out  that  newspapers  can¬ 
not  be  strong  without  adequate 
circulation  and  without  strength 
they  are  not  free. 

"Though  an  owner  of  a  newspa¬ 
per  is  necessarily  a  businessman, 
his  loyalty  should  not  be  to  ‘busi¬ 
ness,’  ”  Mr.  Blakely  said.  “Though 
an  employee  is  necessarily  a  work¬ 
er  and  probably  a  member  of  a 
union,  his  loyalty  should  not  be  to 
“labor.’ 

“A  newspaper’s  fealty  should  be 
to  the  community,  personified  in 
one  way  by  the  nameless  reader 
whose  interests  are  so  many  and 
so  varied  that  they  add  up  to  the 
general  interest.” 


jK^modernizing 
//  your  format? 

Ask  your  Linotype  represen¬ 
tative  for  expert  help  in  page 
styling,  and  selection  of  new 
faces  that  give  top  legibility 
and  reader  appeal— superior 
mechanical  reproduction. 


MEKENTIULEI  LINOnPE  COMPANY 
BROOKLYN  5,  N.  Y. 
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Better  Buying 
Of  Media  Is  Aim 
In  ABC  Clinics 

Philadelphia  —  Advertisers  are 
prone  to  ignore  the ‘importance  of 
sound  media  selection  and  to  base 
their  choice  of  an  advertising 
agency  too  exclusively  on  copy 
and  art  consideratkxns.  H.  H. 
Kynett  told  the  Philadelphia  Chap¬ 
ter  of  the  American  Association 
of  Newspaper  Representatives 
April  5. 

A  series  of  Media  Clinics  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agencies 
is  expected  to  fill  a  long-standing 
need  in  informing  space  buyers 
and  agency  media  men  about  bet¬ 
ter  use  of  the  tools  available  to 
them  for  evaluation  of  media,  Mr. 
Kynett  said. 

Mr.  Kynett,  who  is  senior  part¬ 
ner  of  the  Aitkin-Kynett  Co.,  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  and  president  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations, 
originated  the  idea  of  the  clinics. 
(E&P,  April  7,  page  12.) 

For  Proper  Spending 

“Their  purpose,”  he  said,  “is, 
first,  to  instill  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  value  of  ABC  data  in 
the  selling  and  selection  of  adver¬ 
tising  space;  and.  second,  to 
arouse  greater  appreciation  on  the 
part  of  advertisers  and  agencies 
of  the  part  media  selection  plays 
in  the  scheme  of  advertising. 

“Media  selection  is  the  most 
fundamental  element  in  the  proper 
expenditure  of  advertising  money. 
While  there  has  been  a  com¬ 
mendable  effort  to  develop  inter¬ 
est  in  and  knowledge  of  basic 
media  factor  over  the  years,  fun¬ 
damentally  useful  facts  still  rep¬ 
resent  only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  data  disseminated  by  publish¬ 
ers. 

“The  good  space  buyer  must 
make  his  decisions  on  the  basis 
of  real  facts.  He  must  have  both 
knowledge  and  judgment  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  the  circus  type 
of  ‘pitch’  and  the  presentation 
which  is  both  factual  and  sincere.” 

The  panel  discussions  conduc¬ 
ted  in  the  new  Media  Clinics,  Mr. 
Kynett  said,  will  promote  deeper 


understanding  of  media  values 
which  will  result  in  better  space 
buying. 

The  clinics  are  the  result  of  a 
growing  need  for  providing  prac¬ 
tical  training  in  mature  techniques 
for  the  large  number  of  young 
and  relatively  inexperienced  me¬ 
dia  men  and  women  in  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies,  Mr.  Kynett  declared. 

Would  Admit  Reps  to  ABC 

The  greatest  weakness,  Mr. 
Kynett  said,  was  the  newspapers’ 
own  attitude  toward  ABC  reports. 

“They  have  been  chiefly  a  tool 
of  the  circulation  department, 
whereas  these  audits  and  reports 
can  achieve  their  greatest  value 
for  the  publisher  when  they  are 
used  intelligently  and  constructive¬ 
ly  by  the  advertising  department. 

“I  would  like  to  see  a  provision 
for  membership  of  newspaper 
representatives  in  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations.  It  seems 
highly  desirable  that  representa¬ 
tives  should  have  an  associate 
membership  so  that  they  might 
participate  in  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  and  get  ABC  information 
directly.” 

■ 

Banks'  Freedom  Ad 
Drive  in  70  Papers 

Now  in  their  10th  year  of  co¬ 
operative  advertising,  the  savings 
banks  of  New  York  State  this 
week  launched  a  new  defense  of 
freedom  campaign  in  70  dailies 
throughout  the  state. 

The  first  ad  (via  Muir  &  Co., 
New  York  City),  a  1,000-liner, 
carried  the  headline,  “I  Hate  War, 
Too!”;  was  illustrated  with  a  draw¬ 
ing  of  an  American  soldier  in  Ko¬ 
rea.  Other  scheduled  ads  in  the 
series  will  run  between  5,000  and 
10,000  lines.  The  campaign  is  sup¬ 
ported  with  a  $250,000  budget  con¬ 
tributed  by  100  state  savings  banks. 
■ 

PM  Appointed 

Syracuse  —  Business  Manager 
Henry  H.  Keller  of  the  Post- 
Standard  has  appointed  Mrs. 
Marian  H.  Schneider  as  promo¬ 
tion  manager.  She  has  been  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations  for  Com¬ 
munity  Chest  funds  in  Newark, 
N.  J.,  and  Syracuse. 


^  ^  EVENING  NEWS 
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From  where  I  sit 
Joe  Marsh 


Sometimes  Good 
Intentions  Aren’t  Enough 

That  fire  at  the  Griffin  place  didn't 
do  much  damage  last  week,  but  Vol¬ 
unteer  Chief  Murphy  was  pretty  angry 
about  it.  Spoke  to  some  of  us  over 
dinner  and  a  bottle  of  beer. 

“Griffin’s  farm  is  a  good  mile  from 
town,”  he  said.  “And  by  the  time  we’d 
dodged  all  the  people  on  the  highway 
who  were  going  to  watch,  we  hadn’t  a 
minute  to  waste. 

‘‘Then  blamed  if  those  sightseers 
hadn't  parked  cars  right  in  Griffin's 
driveway  and  there  was  a  mob  of 
people  around — just  gawking.  Joe, 
tell  folks  a  fire's  no  sideshow.  Ask 
'em  to  think  of  the  other  fellow!" 

From  where  I  sit,  some  of  us  need 
to  be  reminded  occasionally  that  even 
though  our  intentions  are  good,  we 
may  be  unfairly  interfering.  Whether 
it’s  blocking  the  right-of-way  of  fire 
equipment  or  criticizing  a  person’s 
right  to  enjoy  a  temperate  glass  of 
beer  now  and  then — the  American 
Way  is  to  give  way,  and  give  the  other 
feUow  his  fair  “share  of  the  road!” 
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Idea  File  Gives  New 
Twist  to  Old  Ideas 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Carriers  Featured  Walters  Soys 

In  1,645  Articles  TV  Era  Forces 

San  Mateo,  Calif. — A  total  of  |VT  If 

23,667  column  inches  of  space  JNe^V  /\pTDrOaCll 
was  contained  in  1,645  articles 

published  by  California  news-  Indianapolis  —  Television  will 
papers  last  year  in  the  general  interest  in  newspapers, 

public  educational  effort  on  news-  newspapers  must  revise  their 
paperboys,  the  California  News-  •^PPfoach  to  news  presentation, 
paperboy  Foundation  reports.  Basil  L.  Walters,  executive  editor 


approach  to  news  presentation, 
Basil  L.  Walters,  executive  editor 


Ed  Mill’s  “idea  file”  is  proof  “It  has  been  our  experience  so  addition  to  this  to^l  in  the  Knight  Newspapers,  told  the 

of  the  old  saying  “new  ideas  are  far  that  the  actual  discernible  ef-  dailies  were  123  articles  Hoosier  State  Press  Association  at 

but  old  ones  in  different  dress.”  feet  of  television  on  our  morning  ,  aon  column  inrhcc  in  'ts  annual  convention  here  April  6. 

At  the  Davenport  (la.)  Times  circulation  has  been  almost  negli-  ®  newspapers,  reports  C  ‘‘‘a"  detracting  from 

Circulation  Manager  Mills  started  gible.  Robert  Pavne  manarrin^  Hir«-tor  reader  interest  in  the  Kefauver 


Circulation  Manager  Mills  started  gible.  Robert  Pavne*^  mnna<r!nfr  Hireetor 

such  a  file  20  years  ago.  He  would  “With  the  afternoon  paper,  it  .p.  Benoit  is’  believed  fncomolete  hearings,  television  increased  it 
read  about  an  idea  in  a  trade  pub-  is  an  entirety  different  story.  Tele-  .  .ncinHe®  oniu  r 

Ifcalion,  or  pick  up  an  idea  al  a  vision  definitely  has  caused  us  to  ‘  |,S“Sf  bj  JrCali' 

meeting.  Such  ideas  were  filed  so  lose  quite  a  number  of  subscrip-  j  j  N^wsoaoer  PuWishers  As 
that  when  he  had  a  promotion  tions.  We  have  attempted  to  fol-  Suon  S  Sticles  Seive 
plan  to  devise,  he  could  turn  to  low  these  up  to  some  extent,  and,  .  ..  plinmina  ccrvicc 
the  file  for  the  details.  consequently,  have  direct  evidence  ^  ® 

Uses  Individual  Folders  ‘hat  the  subscriber  did  give  tele- 

Cook  mounnoion  iri.o  lo  visiou  as  tfac  rcasoo  for  discon-  definitely  tend  to  keep  people 


tremendously,  the  Chicago  editor 
asserted  . 

“This  means  that  editors  must 


the  file  for  the  details. 

Uses  Individual  Folders 


sociation  from  articles  it  receives  their  treatment  of  news, 

in  itc  rlinmincv  cArvi/^^a  Mr.  WftltCrS  SRld.  1  CRITIC  Up  in 


the  deadpan  era  of  factual  report¬ 
ing.  That  no  longer  will  pass.  We 
must  get  into  the  interpretive 


Each  camnaicn  or  idea  is  filed  icaauu  iv/i  - - —7  .ww,/  must  get  into  tne  interpretive 

in  an  individual  folder.  On  the  ‘he  subscription.  Whether  home  of  the  evenings  which  has  phase.  Televising  (of  the  Ke- 

tab  of  the  folder  is  listed  the  tvoe  ‘hese  stops  will  be  permanent  or  always  been  one  of  the  main  fauver  hearing)  gave  the  watcher 
of  campaign.  The  folder  contain  "9*.  **  impossible  to  determine  a  real  sense  of  participation  in  his 


m  CAmnaton  I  hp  tnldpr  mntninc  * — -  — — . —  .  *  _  _  -  —  ^  ui  ucuiiviL/kuitjii  iii  iiis 

all  fivers  nublicitv  and  evervthine  ^  longer  observation  pen-  us  on  afternoon  newspapers  as  to  government.  The  watcher  became 

about  the  particular  promotion  c*"  say  however,  that  the  why  they  did  not  subscribe  not  his  own  reporter.  And  television 

stunt  Also  included  on  maior  television  on  evening  home  enough  to  subfcnbe  to  an  alerted  the  reader  interested  in  the 

is  lUrSsI  Z  ".to  '»w*P»P«r.”  „wsp.pcr  which  i,  tong  goofi 

and  results,  as  well  as  the  dates  ^  relatively  reporting, 

used.  Interpretive  Stories  Needed 

If  the  idea  appeared  in  a  trade  Eariier  Press  Deadline  .  home  delivery  service  Walters  pointed  out  that  the 


used. 

If  the  idea  appeared  in  a  trade  •  /"Sf.*  J  1..  1^  *1.  t.  ivai.  TTOltVia  ^/V/IllfcWS 

publication,  the  clipping  is  en-  T.  E.  Roberts,  Norfolk  (Va.)  televising  of  big  sports  events  has 

closed  in  the  folder.  If  the  idea  Newspapers,  likewise  feels  that  ^rrangM  with  the  Chicago  News-  stimulated  reader  interest  in  those 
was  gleaned  from  a  circulation  afternoon  papers  are  likely  to  feel  As^iation  and  events  and  that  a  similar  reaction 

managers’  meeting,  a  memo  of  the  the  “ravages”  of  tv  more  acutely  ^nicagolnbune,  Chicago  Sun-  expected  from  future  tele¬ 
paper  which  used  it  with  the  than  morning  newspapers.  He  as-  Chicago  Daily  News.  covering  crime  and  politics, 

manager’s  name  reporting  it,  etc.  serts,  however,  there  is  a  place  year,  the  Sun-  “Straight  reporting  no  longer 


considerable.” 

Earlier  Press  Deadline 
T.  E.  Roberts,  Norfolk  (Va.) 


Unify  H-D  System 

Unified  home  delivery  service 


managers’  meeting,  a  memo  of  the  the  “ravages”  of  tv  more  acutely  Chicago  Tribune,  Chicago  Sun 
paper  which  us^  it  with  the  than  morning  newspapers.  He  as-  .^hd  Chicago  Daily  News. 

manager’s  name  reporting  it,  etc.  serts,  however,  there  is  a  place  ^  year,  the  Sun- 


The  file  is  also  broken  down  for  afternoon  newspapers  and  tele-  Times  h^  had  two  deliv^  sys-  ^j||  satisfy  the  readers,”  he  assert- 
in  categories  of  carrier  campaigns:  vision  in  the  field.  Mr.  Roberts  terns.  Subscribers  of  the  Cmcago  gj  >•  can’t  just  throw  a  lot  of 


street  and  dealer,  public  partici¬ 
pation  campaigns,  salesmen’s  in¬ 
centives,  direct  mail,  public  rela¬ 
tions,  etc.  Here  are  a  few  of  the 


commented: 

“Even  though  we  have  not  lost 
any  of  our  circulation,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  is  up  to  the  pub- 


Sun  prior  to  the  merger  with  Times  ^jj.g  j^py  {|,g  paper  and  ex- 
continued  to  rweive  their  paper  (q  gg^  |jy  ^g  must  interpret 
from  the  Distributors  Association  jj^g  news.  We  must  have  good  edi- 


MAW  M  AWT*  WA  v««w  VillWvU  ik  13  UU  kV  kUV  LIkil/”  _A  J  .r  aL  w*  ***»v* 

carrier  campaigns  on  file:  Key  fisher  and  not  the  carrier  boy  to  evening  -j-j,g  nex 

Contest,  Gold  Bond  Contest,  overcome  most  of  the  objection,  ‘o ‘he  morning  sid^  were  serviced  predicted. 
Mother’s  Day,  Ham  Contest,  Cir-  ‘We  see  it  on  television.’  This  can  .  t  '"8 

cus,  (jrab  Bag,  Lucky  Letter,  be  done,  1  believe  by  making  our  Tribune  have  been  delivered  by  the  journalism 
Professional  Football  Trip,  Res-  afternoon  newspapers  available  ,  Newspaj 


carriers,  while  Sun-Times  subscrib-  mrial  writers  ” 
ers  converted  from  the  evening  -fhe  next  10  years,  Mr.  Walters 
to  the  morning  sid^  were  serviced  p^gjicted,  will  be  the  most  excit- 
carriers.  The  News  and  ■  j^e  history  of  American 


Distributors. 


Newspaper  men  must  change 


taurant  Tickets,  Cash  Coupon,  to  the  carrier  boys  immediately  .  *  arrangement  places  concept  of  what  is  good  news- 

Fowl  Contest,  One  Night  Con-  after  school,  and  then  see  to  it  .  "11  three  papers  p^pg^  practice  and  must  go  in  for 


test.  Airplane  Trips,  Banner  that  the  paper  is  delivered  to  all 
Month  and  Carrier  Efficiency.  subscribers  as  early  as  4  pm  and 

Apply  a  New  Twist  not  later  than  5  pm.  This  will 

“By  applying  a  new  twist,  dress-  enable  the  housewife  to  spend  an 


that  the  paper  is  delivered  to  all  Distributors  Association,  ^ome  adult  education  themselves, 

subscribers  as  early  as  4  pm  and  ^^to^e  members  are  independent  Walters  advised.  “Many  news- 
not  later  than  5  pm.  This  will  dealers  operating  their  own  routes,  p^pgr  men  do  not  even  understand 
enable  the  housewife  to  spend  an  Sun-Tunes  inde^ndent  contract-  function  of  advertising.  It  is 


campaign  with  a  minimum  of  cost  noitie  and  make  it  available  tor 
and  time.”  said  Mr.  Mills,  “plus  ‘he  husband  during  the  early  part 


VAAOL/IV  ki«V  lAVPU'TV'TTAa.V  VVT  OWWAAV*  MAS  •  .  •••  ■  •  . 

ing  it  up'and'witii  a  tumoverTn  '■our  or  so  with  her  afternoon  SLtotor ’member ‘’oi°'are  J’"'® 
earners,  we  can  launch  a  new  buying  dealerships  in  theDistribu- 


more  than  a  source  of  livelihood 


makes  it  possible  to  achieve  a 


tore  Association.  higher  standard  of  living.  Schools 

Circulation  managers  of  the  ,k„,,id  revise  their 


the  fact  we  avoid  the  mistakes  of  the  evening  when  most  tv  pro-  '  of  journalism  should  revise  Acir 

made  before  and  use  the  material  8rams  are  slanted  toward  young-  ^  courses.  Many  of  them  have  done 

that  brought  the  best  results  ”  ^ters.  uistnDuiore  saia  tne  in  newspai«r  ^  already,  but  many  more  arc 

tnat  brought  the  best  results.  charlotte  {N.  arrangement  will  not  only  unify  .Ugking  too  close  to  the  technical 

^  ..  ^  ,  .r  oiiiuuu,  y^nuriuiie  vi*.  the  system  but  Will  increase  the  ef-  ...m.  -rghHnr-tirhn  ” 

TV  Competition  c.)  News,  has  convinced  the  figig^gy  of  home  delivery  in  Chi-  pip.g.t-H  fn^h^hnard  of  directors 

Toteb  tk«  management  to  move  ud  its  home  _ Elected  to  the  board  ot  durectors 


News,  has  convinced 


Three  members  of  the  Mid-At-  management  to  move  up  its  home  suburbs.  *  a 

atic  Circulation  Managers  Asso-  delivery  press  start  from  3  to  Chicago  Herald- American  °5 


ciation  recently  reported  on  tele- 


vision’s  effects  in  their  respective 
areas. 

E.  D.  Nichols,  Greensboro  (N. 


continues  to  operate  its  own  uu.„.  ^ 
delivery  system.^  ^  Indianapolis  Times,  representing 

Houston-111  carriers  and  dis-  '  f 
tributore  of  the  Houston  Chron- 


“On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger  delivery  system. 
I  can  see  certain  effects  I  believe  • 

television  will  have  that  will  be  Houston _ 11 


home  ^^®  ^'^hzil  Times,  and  Henry 


C.)  News-Record,  sums  up  his  good  for  us.  One,  is  that  it  will  tributore  of  the  H 
comparatively  short  experience  whet  the  appetite  of  the  television  ide  spent  a  recent  weekend  in 
with  TV,  stating  it  would  seem  owner  for  more  and  comprehen-  Orleans  as  guests  of  the 

that  morning  newspapers  arc  rela-  sive  news  coverage.  Two,  the  ad-  paper  for  successfi 
tively  secure  from  television  com-  dition  of  a  television  log  or  pro-  a  circulation  drive, 
petition,  but  evening  papers  are  gram  in  the  newspaper  will  give  •  ♦ 

going  to  have  to  make  up  their  the  newspaper  carrying  such  a  xhe  Hoboken  ( 
minds  that  they  have  “a  new  and  program  an  added  feature  to  sell  Observer  took  25  “< 
powerful  conqietitor  to  deal  with.”  to  the  prospect  that  owns  a  tele-  vice”  carriers  to  t 


Usher  of  the  Newton  County  En¬ 
terprise,  Kentland,  and  Reid  Hud- 
ler,  editor  of  the  Noblesville 


ITCW  Africans  as  guesu  lut  ,  ^  u,»g>Li:Mi 

paper  for  successfully  completing  ^  ^  n  u*  *  wiaH  Kv  th*' 

a  drcuution  drive  Officers  wiU  be  elected  by  the 

A  '  A  board  at  a  meeting  in  June.  Paul 

The  Hoboken  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Bailsman,  publisher  of  the  Wash- 
Observer  took  25  “outstanding  ser-  mgton  Herald,  is  president. 


Mr.  Nichols  stated,  in  part: 


carriers  to  Washington  for 


Three,  I  think  it  wilt  the  weekend  of  April  15-18. 

EDITOR 


More  than  2(K)  editors,  publish¬ 
ers  and  business  managers  attended. 
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Hopalong  Nets 
5,000  Orders 
For  Seattle  P-I 

Seattle — The  Post-Intelligencer 
brought  “Hopalong  Cassidy”  here 
April  6  and  produced  the  most 
amazing  mass  turn-out  of  hero- 
worshiping  small  boys  this  city 
has  ever  seen. 

Even  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  at 
the  peak  of  his  popularity  didn’t 
display  here  the  drawing  power 
of  the  man  who  has  come  to  per¬ 
sonify  the  Old  West  to  millions  of 
junior  cowpokes. 

Robert  Levitt,  head  of  the 
Hearst  Promotional  Enterprises, 
induced  Bill  Boyd  to  come  here 
for  a  personal  appearance  which 
it  is  now  indicate  will  be  re¬ 
peated  in  other  Hearst  cities. 

E)oug  Welch,  top  hand  of  the 
Post-Intelligencer  staff  and  a  na¬ 
tionally-known  humorist  by  virtue 
of  his  “Happy  Digby”  stories  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  was 
put  in  charge  of  the  publicity. 
His  stories,  in  which  he  talked  to 
the  junior  cowhands  in  their  own 
lingo,  fanned  interest  in  Hopa- 
long’s  visit  to  such  a  pitch  that 
the  Post-Intelligencer  decided  to 
show  “Hc^py”  to  all  the  kids  of 
Seattle,  as  well  as  to  those  eligible 
to  attend  a  ranch  party  by  virtue 
of  selling  subscriptions. 

So  a  huge  parade  was  arranged 


to  escort  Hopalong  through  down¬ 
town  streets,  including  bands, 
marching  and  mounted  units, 
motorcycle  drill  squads,  the  fire 
and  police  chiefs.  Publisher  C.  B. 
Lindeman  of  the  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer,  Miss  Shirley  Flowers  of 
the  staff,  in  cowgirl  costume  as 
“Miss  Post  -  Intelligencer”;  color 
guards,  drum  and  bugle  corps,  and 
20  automobiles  full  of  kids  in 
“Hopalong”  costumes. 

An  estimated  175,000  persons 
saw  the  parade,  and  about  9,000 
more  youngsters  crowded  into  the 
auditorium  and  arena  for  the 
ranch  party. 

Cost  $10,000 

The  entire  affair  netted  the 
Post-Intelligencer  nearly  5,000 
new  subscriptions,  and  cost  about 
$10,000.  Principals  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  were:  Business  Manager  O. 
W.  Merritt,  Managing  Editor  Lee 
S.  Ettelson,  Promotion  Manager 
Neil  T.  MacNeil,  and  Mr.  Welch. 

Perhaps  the  only  “un-Hoppy” 
people  were  the  staff  members 
who  had  to  contend  with  news 
sources  and  advertisers  demand¬ 
ing  tickets,  and  unwilling  to  be¬ 
lieve  they  could  be  obtained  only 
by  subscriptions.  Circulation 
Manager  H.  Wallace  Hailey  stood 
hrm  against  any  “complimentary” 
tickets.  Staff  members  who  had 
to  have  a  ticket  to  keep  a  “con¬ 
tact”  happy  went  out  and  sold  the 
necessary  subscription  themselves. 


New  Home  Goal 
Set  for  Oregon 
Statesman,  100 

Salem,  Ore.  —  A  new  plant  is 
Editor-P  u  b  1  i  s  h  e  r  Charles  A. 
Sprague's  new  goal  for  the  Oregon 
Statesman  as  it  begins  its  101st 
year  of  publication. 

Governor  Sprague  disclosed  in 
the  Centennial  Edition  (104  pages) 
of  March  28  that  he  had  fulfilled 
one  ambition  expressed  at  the  time 
the  paper  celebrated  its  80th  anni¬ 
versary — to  see  it  through  its  first 
century. 

But  the  new  home  plan,  also 
visioned  20  years  ago,  remains  un¬ 
accomplished.  The  Statesman  has 
occupied  its  present  home  since 
1918.  The  Statesman  made  its  bow 
as  a  four-page  weekly  at  25  cents 
a  copy  in  1951  at  Oregon  City,  the 
territorial  capital.  A  press  had  to 
be  brought  from  Chicopee,  Mass., 
via  Cape  Horn.  Asahel  Bush  was 
its  first  editor. 

As  the  government  moved,  so 
did  the  Statesman  and  it  set  up 
plants  at  Salem,  then  at  Corvallis, 
then  back  to  Salem,  where  it  set¬ 
tled  down  and  became  a  daily  in 
1864.  Within  a  few  years  it  ab¬ 
sorbed  several  other  papers  and 
vigorously  supported  the  Union 
cause. 

In  1893  the  Statesman  became  a 
charter  member  of  the  Associated 


Press.  Mr.  Sprague  became  an 
owner  of  the  paper  in  1929,  ac¬ 
quiring  two-thirds  interest,  with  i 
the  other  third  held  by  Sheldon 
F.  Sackett.  Mr.  Sprague  had  been  I 
business  manager  of  the  Corvallis 
Gazette-Times. 

In  1939  Mr.  Sackett  sold  his  in¬ 
terest  to  Mr.  Sprague,  and  now 
stock  ownership  is  held  by  Mr. 
Sprague,  his  wife,  their  daughter, 
a  son,  Wallace,  and  nephew, 
Robert. 

■ 

Complaint  Against 
Pill  Ad  Agency  Dropped 

Washington — In  its  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  advertising  of  Carter’s 
Little  Liver  Pills,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  dismissed  the 
complaint  as  to  Street  &  Finney, 
New  York  advertising  agency. 
(E&P,  April  7,  page  16.) 

The  Commission  found  that  the 
agency’s  participation  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  and  dissemination  of  Carter 
ads  was  terminated  before  issu¬ 
ance  of  the  complaint  against  the 
Carter  Products,  Inc. 

Commissioner  John  Carson’s 
statement  on  the  case  said  Street 
&  Finney  was  “equally  culpable” 
but  explained  that  the  ^C  has  in¬ 
cluded  advertising  agencies  in  or¬ 
ders  on  some  occasions,  and  on 
others  it  has  not  done  so.  “Here¬ 
after,  the  agencies  will  be  cited  in 
every  case  when  the  facts  warrant 
such  action,”  he  added. 


FOLLOW  THE  LEAD 

of  leetfe/s 


1 


In  Seattle,  BIG  firms,  important  firms  choose  The  Post-Intelligencer  as  their 
Number  One  newspaper  in  selling  this  growing,  prosperous  market!  Take 
Seattle’s  largest  retail  furniture  firm  . . .  Grunbaums.  During  1930,  as  in  years  past, 
this  dominant  store  carried  far  more  lineage  in  The  Post-Intelligencer  than  in 
the  second  newspaper.  Last  year  they  placed  206,982  lines  in  The  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer  and  86,736  in  the  other  papier  ...  a  lead  of  nearly  21  to  1. 

PEOPLE  WHO  BUY.  ..READ  THE  P.|! 

^  SeaSSU^ 
P0SMNTELLI6ENCER 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
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PROMOTION 


There*s Leamin  an’ Fun 
In  Omaha  B  and  G  Week 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

For  a  civic  promotion  designed 
to  make  friends  for  the  newspaper, 
and  future  readers  as  well,  it’s 
hard  to  beat  the  Boy  and  Girl 
Week  which  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World-Herald  will  sponsor  starting 
April  27.  It’s  educational,  it’s  fun, 
and  it’s  wonderful  promotion. 

The  “week”  opens  at  a  Friday 
luncheon  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  The  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  ymca  cooperate 
with  the  World-Herald  in  putting 
on  Boy  and  Girt  Week.  At  the 
luncheon,  boys  and  girls  from  the 
local  hi£^  schools  will  be  guests 
of  the  paper.  Eighteen  of  them, 
nine  boys  and  nine  girls,  will  be 
chosen  to  serve  during  the  week 
as  honorary  city  officials,  getting 
civics  firsthand. 

The  World-Herald  gives  each  of 
these  honorary  officials  a  framed 
certificate.  Pretty  much,  that  takes 
care  of  the  educational  side  of  the 
week.  Most  of  the  rest  of  it  is 
given  over  to  just  plain  fun.  The 
following  Friday,  for  instance,  the 
World-Herald  and  the  ymca  join 
in  sponsoring  their  third  annual 
square  dance  festival.  About  500 
youngsters  are  expected  to  partici¬ 
pate,  the  World-Herald  providing 
identifying  ribbons  for  each  dancer 
which  make  attractive  souvenirs. 

Climax  of  the  week  comes  the 
following  Saturday,  May  5,  when 
the  World-Herald  sponsors  its 
fourth  annual  youth  parade.  Last 
year,  3,500  kids  from  75  different 
schools  paraded,  and  the  police 
estimate  of  the  watching  crowd 
was  85,000. 

"The  kids  around  town  have  a 
lot  of  the  fun  getting  ready  for 
the  parade  and  throw  a  great  deal 
of  energy  and  effort  into  their 
plans,”  Promotion  Manager  E.  T. 
McClanahan  reports.  “Most  any¬ 
thing  goes  in  the  way  of  a  costume, 
but  we  don’t  permit  any  commer¬ 
cial  advertising.  We  don’t  even  put 
a  World-Herald  label  on  the  af¬ 
fair,  but  it  gets  a  lot  of  publicity 
in  the  paper,  of  course.  Everyone 
in  town  knows  it’s  one  of  our  big¬ 
gest  youth  promotions.” 

Budget  for  this  promotion  is 
relatively  small,  Mr.  McClanahan 
notes;  “we  feel  the  public  relations 
benefits  greatly  outweigh  the  time 
and  money  invested.”  The  paper’s 
youth  activities  director,  Hollis 
Limprecht,  handles  everything 
pretty  much  alone,  with  some 
manpower  assistance  from  the 
junior  chamber  and  ymca.  Promo¬ 
tion  of  the  event  is  confined  to  the 
paper’s  youth  activities  column  and 
school  bulletin  boards. 

Proves  Promotion  Need 

Ed  Templin,  promotion  manag¬ 


er  of  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald- 
Leader,  has  proof  that  a  mail-pull 
feature  needs  more  than  casual 
promotion  if  it  is  to  realize  its 
full  potential. 

Recently,  the  Leader  ran  a  letter 
contest  for  children  6  to  13.  The 
kids  were  to  write  letters  telling 
about  “My  Big  Moment.”  The  con¬ 
test  originated  with  and  was  han¬ 
dled  entirely  by  the  Leader’s  so¬ 
ciety  desk.  Daily  stories  were  used, 
and  occasionally  two-  and  three- 
column  photos  of  kids  with  contest 
prizes. 

“Very  little  promotion  was  given 
the  contest,”  writes  Bettye  Lee 
Mastin,  “because  we  wanted  to  test 
the  pull  pf  a  woman’s  page  chil¬ 
dren’s  feature  on  its  own.  We  ran 
teasers  several  days  in  advance  of 
the  contest  opening. 

“Results:  630  entries  in  a  six- 
week  contest.  Contrast  this  with 
a  2,523  response  pulled  by  our 
1949  ‘I  Wonder’  contest  for  chil¬ 
dren,  and  the  1,201  entries  in  our 
1948  ‘My  Pop’s  Tops’  competition. 
Both  of  these  had  page  one  space 
and  more  promotion.” 

Cost  of  the  contest  was  little 
enough,  $100  for  the  prizes,  and 
the  space  it  took  in  the  paper.  But, 
as  Ed  notes,  putting  some  promo¬ 
tion  behind  this  would  have  added 
little  to  the  cost  and  would  surely 
have  increased  the  response  sever¬ 
al-fold. 

In  the  Bag 

We’re  15c  richer  this  week  be¬ 
cause  that  Cronenwett  fellow  down 
in  Harlingen,  Texas,  who  promotes 
the  Rio  Grande  Valley  Group,  and 
the  Valley,  too,  has  plenty  of  Jack 
to  throw  around  on  promotion. 
That’s  a  horrible  pun,  and  Jack’s 
idea  of  sticking  a  nickel  and  a 
dime  to  his  letter  urging  his  pros¬ 
pect  list  to  read  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  piece  about  cactus 
deserves  better. 

«  * 

“We  have  just  promoted  the 
Elmer  Wheeler  ‘Fat  Boy's  Book’ 
as  a  refutation  of  the  claim  that 
nobody  reads  an  afternoon  news¬ 
paper,”  writes  Jimmie  Lovell  of  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald.  “Let¬ 
ter  responses  ran  over  one-seventh 
of  circulation.  It’s  a  great  life, 
isn’t  it?” 

*  *  ♦ 

Virginia  Wilton,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Camden  (N.  J.)  Cou¬ 
rier-Post,  is  kind  of  cut  up,  as  she 
probably  should  be,  atout  the 
piece  we  ran  several  weeks  back 
about  the  American  Weekly’s  pro¬ 
motion  of  their  “Miracle  on 
Howard  Street.”  Not  to  take  any¬ 
thing  away  from  the  American 
Weekly,  Virginia  notes  that  she 


had  the  “miracle”  as  a  Courier- 
Post  promotion  before  they  did. 
She  did,  and  we  reported  it  here. 
Never  mind.  Plenty  of  glory 
around  in  that  for  everyone. 

*  0  * 

Current  trade  book  ad  of  “Liv¬ 
ing  for  Young  Homemakers”  uses 
as  illustration  for  headline  “Family 
portrait  of  your  best  market”  re¬ 
production  of  an  American  primi¬ 
tive  showing  early  American  family 
at  home.  Mother  sits  at  table  hold¬ 
ing  infant  child.  Father  sits  at 
table  intently  reading  his  newspa¬ 
per.  Nice  to  have  that  kind  of  plug 
from  magazine  competition. 

*  *  « 

Milwaukee  Sentinel  makes  good 
use  as  a  mailing  piece  of  a  reprint 
of  an  article  in  “The  Boating  In¬ 
dustry,”  a  trade  paper,  about  the 
Sentinel’s  Great  Lakes  Boat  Show. 
The  article  is  a  great  plug  for  the 
Sentinel  and  its  promotion. 

«  «  * 

Los  Angeles  Examiner  sends  out 
forceful  broadside  showing  that 
90,000  new  home  owners  in  the 
Los  Angeles  area  in  1950  bought 
a  record  volume  of  furniture  and 
household  items,  result  being  that 
Examiner  carried  more  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  lines  of  this  advertising.  Bad 
use  of  surprinting  in  first  fold 
makes  important  message  difficult 
to  read.  When  will  art  men  learn 
that  surprinting  ought  to  be  used 
most  judiciously,  and  test  is  read¬ 
ability  of  any  type  it’s  used  over? 
*  *  * 

Rockford  (111.)  Star  and  Regis¬ 
ter-Republic  score  with  a  simple 
folder  reporting  Rockford  home 
ownership  at  74.1%  compared 
with  U.  S.  51%. 

■ 

Evansville  Dailies  Note 
ServeTs  25th  Year 

Evansville,  Ind. — ^The  “refrig¬ 
erator  capital  of  the  world”  went 
all-out  last  week  to  celebrate  the 
25th  anniversary  of  its  principal 
product,  the  gas  refrigerator 
manufactured  by  Servel,  Inc. 

Special  editions  of  local  news¬ 
papers  were  published,  carrying 
congratulatory  messages  from 
Servers  industrial  neighbors.  Other 
refrigerator  manufacturers  located 
here,  contributing  to  the  city’s 
new-chosen  title,  are  Coldspot  and 
International  Harvester. 


Russell  Co.  Tells  Public 
How  It  Aids  Defense 

Cleveland — F.  C.  Russell  Co., 
manufacturers  of  Rusco  combina¬ 
tion  windows  and  other  ventilation 
products,  is  running  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  newspaper  campaign  in  major 
cities. 

The  series  of  ads  is  said  to  be 
unusual  in  its  tone.  Purpose  of 
the  advertising,  as  explained  by 
the  company’s  president,  F.  C. 
Russell,  is  to  tell  how  new  de¬ 
velopments  or  improvements  in 
his  company’s  line  will  save  time, 
labor  or  materials  needed  for 
strengthening  the  national  defense. 


Gen.  Marshall 
Heads  Speakers 
At  NNPA  Parley 

Guest  speakers  for  the  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Association 
convention,  April  30-May  1-2,  at 
Wardman  Park  Hotel,  Washington. 

D.  C.,  were  announced  this  week 
by  President  Bert  Stolpe,  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Tribune. 

With  the  banquet  speaker  yet  to 
be  announced,  heading  the  list  is 
Gen.  George  Marshall,  U.  S.  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense,  who  will  speak 
off  the  record  at  the  Monday 
luncheon  on  international  affairs. 

Monday  evening  will  be  devoted 
to  television,  with  Wayne  Coy, 
chairman.  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission,  and  Louis 
Hausman,  vicepresident  of  Colum¬ 
bia  Broadcasting  System,  as  the 
principal  speakers.  Tuesday’s  lunch¬ 
eon  speaker  will  be  Thomas  L. 
Stokes,  Washington  columnist. 

A  new  feature  on  this  year’s 
NNPA  program  will  be  a  session  on 
“The  Trade  Press  and  Your  News¬ 
paper,”  Speakers  will  include  Wil¬ 
liam  Beard,  president.  Associated 
Business  Publications;  and  Joseph 
Katz,  president,  Joseph  Katz  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency.  Mr.  Katz  will 
serve  as  panel  chairman  of  a  dis¬ 
cussion  concerning  newspaper  re¬ 
search  and  promotion  as  viewed 
from  the  buyer’s  side. 

Charles  T.  Stuart,  publisher  of 
Editor  &  Publisher,  will  present 
the  annual  E  &  P  promotion  awards 
at  the  close  of  the  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon  session  to  be  followed  by  a 
trade  press  reception  prior  to  the 
NNPA  banquet. 

Douglas  Taylor,  secretary, 
.American  Association  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Representatives,  will  be  the 
Wednesday  luncheon  speaker  at 
which  Lee  Ward,  aanr  president, 
will  preside. 

The  Washington  convention  will 
be  a  fact-finding  conference,  ac¬ 
cording  to  program  plans  previous¬ 
ly  announced  by  President  Stolpe. 
Panel  discussions  are  a  part  of  the 
clinical  type  of  program  arranged. 
Guest  speakers  who  will  lead  off 
discussions  include: 

Carl  Nelson,  Publication  Re¬ 
search  Service,  on  research;  Vin¬ 
cent  Jones,  editor,  Utica  (N.  Y.) 
Observer-Dispatch  and  Press  and 
Clem  D,  O’Rourke,  Cleveland  (O.) 
Press,  on  editorial  and  circulation 
promotion;  Walter  S.  Campbell, 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press,  presi¬ 
dent,  Association  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Managers, 
on  classified  advertising;  Don  M. 
Bernard,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post 
advertising  director,  on  retail  ad¬ 
vertising;  and  John  Ottinger,  di¬ 
rector  of  promotion.  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  anpa,  on  national  ad¬ 
vertising. 


Netvsprint  Magazine 

Wilmington,  Del.  —  The  Sun¬ 
day  Star  is  adding  a  local  tabloid 
magazine  section  on  newsprint. 
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Australia 

*  Th«  only  journal  giving  tha 
naw$  of  advartisars,  advariiv- 
ing  aganfs,  publishing,  print* 
ing  and  commarcial  radio  in 
Australia  and  Naw  Zealand. 

If  you  are  planning  sales 
campaigns  or  are  interested 
in  these  territories  read 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

15  HamiltOR  Street 
Sydeey,  Antralla 

t«bliihad  Monthly  One  Yaar  Subscription 
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CLINE-WESTINGHOUSE 

ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT 
Unit  Pratt  Drivat  .  Raalt . . .  Aala* 
malic  Tantiaat ...  Spaad  Patlart  pro¬ 
vide  tafety  and  reliability  with 
economy.  Large  or  tmall . . .  letter- 
prett  or  offset  .  .  .  you  can  rely  on 
Cline-Wettinghoute  Equipment.  ' 

CLINE  ELECTRIC  MFO.  CO. 
Chltaee  »  Maw  Yerk  •  San  Franaitae 


Dailies  of  10 
Nations  Hail 
New  U.  S.  Ship 

Newspapers  in  22  port  cities  of 
10  countries  gave  the  Annerican 
Export  Lines  ship  Independence 
j  peat  play  and  a  warm  welcome, 

■  line  officials  revealed  last  week 
upon  the  ship’s  return  to  New 
,  York  from  a  53-day,  13,000-mile 
j  Mediterranean  cruise,  her  maiden 
I  voyage. 

Ports  of  call  of  the  luxurious 
29,SOO-ton  ship  included  Madeira, 
Casablanca,  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  Tan- 
I  per,  Malaga,  Algiers,  Palermo, 

I  Naples,  Athens,  Haifa,  Larnaca, 
Beirut.  Alexandria,  Istanbul,  Gen¬ 
oa,  Cannes,  Barcelona,  Palma, 
lod  Lisbon. 

J  ’The  newspapers  gave  us  a 
I  peat  reception  everywhere,”  Alli- 
>0D  S.  Graham,  public  relations 
iud  advertising  director  of  the 
I  line,  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
f  iboard  the  ship  as  she  steamed 
up  the  bay.  “They  were  ex- 
iravagant  with  pictures.” 

1 1  .Mastheads 

j  In  Greece,  11  newspapers  es¬ 
tablished  a  precedent  by  publish¬ 
ing  a  joint  newspaper  under  all 
:  their  mastheads  to  greet  the  ship 
lod  her  passengers. 

For  the  first  time  in  history, 
the  Turkish  Government  print^ 
an  English  -  language  newspaper 
for  the  occasion.  It  carried  an 
t  I  American  flag  in  color.  Pictures 
made  during  the  day  of  the  pas¬ 
sengers  entering  the  former  Sul¬ 
tan’s  Palace,  mosques  and  other 
buildings  in  Istanbul  were  used  in 
the  paper,  which  was  distributed 
I  iboard  ship  that  same  afternoon. 
Radio  Ankara  interviews  were 
engers.  The  interviews  were 
it  beamed  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 

t,  IS  well  as  used  over  the  network 

in  Turkey. 

30  in  Cadiz 

Thirty  newsmen  boarded  the 
ship  at  Cadiz.  They  were  from 
several  cities  in  Spain  and  from 
Paris  and  included  Stanton  Dela- 
plane  of  the  San  Francisco  (Cal¬ 
if.)  Chronicle,  who  is  touring 
Sfttin.  The  group  interviewed 


Stanton  Griffiths,  first  American  ) 
Ambassador  to  Spain  in  years, 
who  arrived  on  the  ship  to  take 
up  his  duties. 

“It  looked  like  the  New  York 
harbor  press  gang  when  the  Span¬ 
ish  political  writers  and  photog¬ 
raphers  trooped  aboard,”  said  Mr. 
Graham,  who  was  given  a  dinner 
by  the  Spanish  reporters  in  a 
Cadiz  hotel. 

Jn  All  Languages 
Mr.  Graham  brought  home  a 
large  carton  filled  with  newspa¬ 
pers  carrying  stories  about  the 
ship.  They  were  printed  in  Span¬ 
ish,  Portuguese,  French,  English, 
Arabic,  Italian,  Greek  and  other 
languages. 

Among  the  15  reporters  who 
boarded  the  ship  at  Haifa  was 
Ruth  Gruber,  correspondent  for 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
who  saw  aboard  ship  for  the  first  | 
time  a  copy  of  her  latest  book  j 
on  Israel.  | 

New  York  reporters  meeting 
the  ship  on  her  return  concen-  I 
trated  in  interviewing  Joseph  M.  | 
Proskauer,  former  New  York  | 
State  Supreme  Court  justice,  who  i 
has  been  named  chairman  of  the  i 
New  York  State  Crime  Commis-  i 
sion  by  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey.  | 
He  said  he  had  read  accounts  of 
the  recent  Senate  Crime  Investi¬ 
gating  Committee  hearings  in 
New  York  in  the  European  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  New  York  Herald  j 
Tribune  and  the  New  York  Times.  \ 
■ 

Sports  Editors  Asked 
To  Coach  Grid  Teams 

San  Francisco — Sports  editors  j 
have  been  invited  to  become  foot-  j 
ball  coaches  May  5  when  rival  ' 
elevens  clash  in  Stanford  Univer-  i 
sity’s  spring  training  season. 

William  F.  Leiser,  San  Fran-  i 
cisco  Chronicle,  and  Vernon  “Cur¬ 
ley”  Grieve,  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer,  will  coach  the  morning 
edition  side  of  the  Stanford  team. 
On  the  evening  side  will  be  Jack 
McDonald,  San  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin;  Emerson  “Bud”  Spencer,  ; 
San  Francisco  News,  and  Allan 
“Pinkie”  Ward,  Oakland  Tribune. 

Charles  A.  Taylor,  Stanford 
coach,  has  promised  to  write  their  , 
stories  of  the  contest  for  them. 


One  of  a  series  of  messages  on  the  many  essential 
uses  of  paper  cups  and  containers  published  by 
The  Paper  Cup  and  Container  Institute,  Inc.,  17SK) 
Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


containers  sim¬ 
plifies  and  speeds  the 
job,  saves  scarce  railroad 
equipment  and  manpower. 


Dcdlies  Scored 
For  Curbs  on 
Liquor  Ad  Copy 

Newspapers  and  magazines  that 
refuse  to  accept  advertising  for 
alcoholic  beverages  were  criticized 
this  week  by  R.  Robert  Smith,  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising  and  mer¬ 
chandising  for  Publicker  Indus¬ 
tries,  Inc.,  Philadelphia. 

Speaking  before  a  three-day  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Wine  and  Spirit  Whole¬ 
salers  of  America,  Mr.  Smith 
charged  that  “18  years  after  Re¬ 
peal,  418  daily  newspapers  in  the 
U.  S.  still  refuse  liquor  advertis¬ 
ing.  And  likewise,  a  dozen  of  our 
leading  magazines  still  refuse  to 
recognize  the  legalized  sale  of 
liquor.” 

‘Never  in  Front’ 

Describing  the  condition  as  a 
“cold  war”  by  the  prohibitionists 
against  the  wine  and  liquor  indus¬ 
try,  Mr.  Smith  continued:  “Add 
to  that,  an  unwritten  law  among 
far  too  many  of  the  newspapers 
and  magazines  who  accept  our 
advertising,  that  liquor  ads  must 
never  appear  in  the  front  part  of 
their  publications.  Quotas,  limit¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  liquor  adver¬ 
tising  per  issue,  are  the  rule  in 
many  publications. 

“It  is  as  if  these  publishers 
were  telling  us:  ‘Sure,  we  are 
glad  to  have  you  with  us.  as  long 
as  there  are  not  too  many  of  you 
and  as  long  as  you  keep  in  the 
backroom’.” 

Iron  Curtain  of  Prejudice 

Mr.  Smith  told  his  audience  of 
more  than  1,000  association  mem¬ 
bers:  “Think  of  the  hypocrisy 
practiced  in  erecting  this  Iron 
Curtain  of  outmoded  prejudices! 
The  publishers  who  explain  their 
anti-liquor  policy  over  a  pleasant 
highball  .  .  .  the  powerful  pub¬ 
lishing  companies  who  refuse 
liqour  advertising  in  some  of  their 
publications,  but  accept  it  in 
others  whose  revenue  may  per¬ 
haps  need  bolstering. 

“But  the  picture  is  not  com¬ 
pletely  black,”  Mr.  Smith  contin¬ 
ued.  “For  there  are  some  few  en¬ 
lightened  publishers  who  treat  our 
industry  on  the  same  equality  as 
other  industries.  And  who  fight 
the  very  same  taboos  which  fellow 
publishers  indorse.” 

List  is  Growing 

Admitting  the  list  is  growing, 
Mr.  Smith  said  that  “slowly  but 
surely  publishers  are  realizing 
more  and  more  the  importance  of 
our  industry  to  the  national  eco¬ 
nomy  and  the  incongruity  of 
applying  prejudices  of  the  past  to 
a  great  modern  business. 

“It  is  gratifying  to  note  the 
progress  made  in  the  past  few 
years  by  publishers  who  see  the 
inconsistencies  of  their  former 
stand  .  .  .  who  now,  not  only 
accept  our  advertising,  but  what 
is  more  significant,  merchandise 
the  ads  which  they  formerly  re¬ 
fused.” 


“A  number  of  papers,”  Mr. 
Smith  noted,  “now  give  us  mer¬ 
chandising  help  equal  to  the 
service  they  contribute  to  the  food 
industry,  ^ways  first  in  newspa¬ 
per  cooperation.” 

Urges  a  Battle 

Mr.  Smith  called  on  all  dis¬ 
tillers,  distributors  and  retailers 
to  “give  battle  and  never  let  up 
until  we  obtain  the  recognition 
and  the  respect  which  we  de¬ 
serve.” 

Publicker’s  ad  director  re¬ 
minded  that  in  1950  distilled  bev¬ 
erage  advertising,  with  a  total 
expenditure  of  almost  $50,000,000, 
ranked  fourth  among  all  adver¬ 
tising’ classifications  in  newspapers, 
magazines  and  outdoor. 

Mr.  Smith  continued:  “Yet 
despite  our  advertising  volume, 
despite  the  meticulous  care  with 
which  we  present  the  merits  of 
our  brands,  de.spite  our  own  zeal¬ 
ous  self  -  censorship  which  is 
equalled  by  no  other  advertiser, 
and  despite  the  regulations  gov¬ 
erning  liquor  advertising  on  Fed¬ 
eral  and  State  levels,  we  are  still 
the  victims  of  this  Cold  War  in 
the  field  of  advertising  communi¬ 
cations.” 

National  Airlines 

continued  from  page  14 

appropriation  that  goes  into  tv 
or  radio  will  be  in  addition  to  our 
insertion  schedule  in  the  dailies.” 

A  New  Twist 

Late  last  month.  National  .Air¬ 
lines  in  cooperation  with  Capital 
Airlines  put  a  new  twist  in  the 
“tale”  of  the  Piggy  Bank  vaca¬ 
tion  gimmick.  Capital  began  a 
through  one-plane  service  that 
links  Detroit  and  Miami  directly 
and  will  merchandise  and  adver¬ 
tise  Piggy  Bank  vacations  in  its 
own  backyard.  For  National,  the 
new  setup  opens  up  a  whole  slice 
of  the  U.  S.  from  Detroit  to 
Washington,  in  addition  to  other 
cities  that  feed  their  travelers 
through  the  huge  gateways  of  De¬ 
troit,  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh. 

The  interchange  is  unique  in 
that  crews  of  each  airline  fly  over 
the  routes  of  the  other.  Until 
May  15  Capital’s  planes  and  crews 
operate  the  entire  run.  From  May 
1  until  Oct.  31  National  will  con¬ 
tribute  both  equipment  and  crew 
members.  Two  daily  flights  are 
being  operated  at  the  present  time 
— one  a  daytime  standard  fare 
trip  and  the  other  a  night  club- 
coach  trip. 

Mr.  Sternberg  says  that  all  the 
flights  have  been  operating  at 
satisfactory  load  factors.  “We  e.x- 
pect  that  the  demand  of  vacation¬ 
ists  from  the  middlewest  for  Piggy 
Bank  vacations  to  Florida  will 
make  it  necessary  to  step-up  flight 
frequency  over  the  interchange 
route,”  he  says. 

Public  Relations 

In  addition  to  its  advertising 
effort.  National  is  public  relations- 
conscious  but  believes  in  perform¬ 
ance  and  not  just  paying  lip  serv¬ 


ice  to  good  public  relations. 

Most  recent  example  is  the  long- 
range  good-will  service  inaugu¬ 
rated  last  fall  by  National  of  what 
it  calls  its  “industrial  information 
bureau.”  This  service  is  aimed  at 
assisting  certain  types  of  indus¬ 
tries  that  might  want  to  re-locate 
in  Miami,  and  comes  under  the 
sales  wing  of  Mr.  Sternberg  who 
reports  he  is  currently  talking 
things  over  with  some  15  inter¬ 
ested  firms. 

Building  Florida 

By  building  Florida’s  economic 
growth  the  airline  is  building 
good-will  and  traffic  potential  in 
the  state  and  is  helping  to  offset 
the  great  economic  unbalance  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  Miami,  Na¬ 
tional’s  terminal  points. 

When  one  of  its  planes  recently 
crashed.  National  provided  a 
prime  example  of  honesty  in  pub¬ 
lic  relations.  Instead  of  giving  it 
the  usual  hush-hush  treatment,  the 
airline  took  the  lead  in  setting 
up  a  living  memorial  for  its  heroic 
stewardesses  and  assisted  news  ed¬ 
itors  in  preparing  news  stories 
about  them. 

Because  such  actions  might 
serve  in  the  future  to  remind  the 
public  about  the  crash.  National 
feels  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
other  airline  would  take  such 
steps.  But  the  management  felt 
it  was  doing  what  the  public 
wanted  done  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  that  by  so  doing  war¬ 
ranted  the  public  good-will. 

Future  Plans 

In  the  hopper  marked  “future.” 
National  has  some  interesting 
plans  that  should  not  only  result 
in  new  business  but  which  are 
likely  to  increase  the  airline’s  use 
of  newspaper  space. 

Mr.  Sternberg  this  week  re¬ 
vealed  that  all  major  problems 
have  been  solved  in  getting  a  new 
southern  transcontinental  route  in¬ 
to  operation  by  .April  28.  This 
route  will  see  National  DC-6s 
flying  regularly  for  the  first  time 
to  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 
by  arrangement  with  Delta  and 
.American  Airlines.  National’s 
crews  will  fly  between  Miami  and 
New  Orleans.  Delta  crews  west  to 
Dallas-Fort  Worth,  and  American 
.Airlines  crews  on  the  balance  of 
the  trip. 

The  new  alignment  of  airlines 
connecting  the  southeast  and  the 
west  will  clip  nearly  400  miles 
from  the  presently  operating  inter¬ 
change  involving  only  Delta  and 
.American  Airlines. 

■ 

Roto  Rate  Raised 

Milwaukee  —  The  Milwaukee 
Journal  has  issued  a  new  rate 
card,  effective  Aug.  1,  for  roto¬ 
gravure  and  comic  section  adver¬ 
tising,  based  on  new  circulation 
figures. 

A  page  in  full  color  in  the 
roto  magazine  will  cost  $1,450 
and  a  page  in  the  comic  section 
will  cost  $1,800. 

Rates  have  been  unchanged 
since  September,  1949. 

EDITOR  &  P 


4-As  Announce  | 
Speakers  For 
33rd  Meeting  t 

The  American  Association  ot 
.Advertising  .Agencies  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  speakers  in  the  open 
sessions  of  its  33  rd  annual  meet¬ 
ing  scheduled  for  April  20-21  at 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

Lawrence  L.  Shenfield  of  Doh¬ 
erty,  Clifford  &  Shenfield,  will  pre¬ 
side  at  the  first  open  session  on 
April  20.  Robert  D.  Holbrook  of 
Compton  .Advertising.  Inc.,  will 
preside  on  .April  21.  Agenev 
speakers  on  the  two  days  will  he;  | 
The  Speakers 

William  R.  Baker,  Jr.,  of  Ben¬ 
ton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  and  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  .Advertising  Council, 
will  discuss  “The  New  Role  of 
the  Advertising  Council.”  Sydney 
H.  Gieilerup  of  .Marschalk  &  Pratt 
Co.,  and  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  4-A  Examinations,  will 
reveal  "Case  Histories  and  Success 
Stories  in  the  4-A  Examinations 
for  Advertising,”  and  Young  L 
Rubicam’s  Walter  K.  Nield  will 
talk  on  “.Art  Directing  Grows 
Up.” 

New  Developments 

New  developments  and  progress 
in  “Our  Interchange  on  Objection¬ 
able  Advertising,”  will  be  reported 
on  by  George  Reeves  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson,  and  “The  Use  of 
Starch  Reports  in  Solicitations" 
will  be  e.xplained  by  Young  k  , 
Rubicam’s  Louis  N.  Brockway.  : 
Fairfax  M.  Cone,  Foote,  Cone  4 
Belding,  and  newly-elected  4-A 
chairman,  will  deliver  the  address 
at  the  convention’s  windup  lunch¬ 
eon  on  April  21. 

Other  speakers  already  an¬ 
nounced  are:  Senator  Paul  H. 
Douglas  of  Illinois;  Dr.  Richard 
Glenn  Gettell  of  Time,  Inc.;  Dr. 
Ernest  Dichter,  psychological  con¬ 
sultant.  and  Ralph  Hardy  of  the 
National  Association  of  Radio  and 
Television  Broadcasters. 

■ 

Monthly  Trades  Day 
Builds  Daily's  Linage 

Jonesboro,  Ark.  —  The  second 
monthly  Trades  Day  of  the  year 
was  conducted  .April  4  by  Jones¬ 
boro  retail  merchants,  who  ac-  I 
claimed  the  sales  event  the  biggest 
and  best  yet  sponsored  by  the 
Jonesboro  Evening  Sun.  Last  year 
the  Sun  sponsored  six  Trades  Days 
on  the  first  Wednesday  from  May 
through  September.  The  news¬ 
paper  started  in  March  this  year 
with  plans  to  continue  them 
through  November. 

Harry  McDonald,  advertisini 
and  promotion  manager  for  the 
Sun,  said  the  Trades  Day  section, 
issued  the  day  before  the  event, 
carried  18,132  lines  of  special  ad¬ 
vertising  by  participating  mer¬ 
chants.  This  was  a  gain  over  the 
amount  in  the  March  Trades  Day 
section,  which  carried  12,936  ex¬ 
tra  lines  of  display  advertising. 
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SUPPOSE  YOU  COULD  MAKE  A 
SPEECH  AT  THE  A.N.P.A. 


PRE-CONVENTION  NUMBER. 

dated  April  21st  (forms  close 
April  1 6th). 

CONVENTION  NUMBER, 

dated  April  28th  (forms  close 
April  23d). 

RATES — page,  $375.00;  half-page, 
$2 1 0.00;  quarter-page,  $  1 1 5.00; 
eighth-page,  $75.00;  sixteenth- 
page,  $45.00 — or  contract  rates 
apply. 

LAST  CALL! 

By  wire  or  special  delivery,  make 
SURE  you  are  represented 
"Among  those  present"  ...  re¬ 
serve  space  at  ONCEI 


CONVENTION! 


True  .  .  .  the  A.N.P.A.  Convention  Program  is  completed.  All  speeches 
and  conferences  are  scheduled.  BUT,  in  a  quite  relevant  and  practical  sense, 
YOU,  the  Newspaper,  or  YOU,  who  have  something  to  SELL  to  those  who 
own  and  produce  the  newspapers  of  America,  CAN  deliver  a  "talk”  to  one  of 
the  most  influential  audiences  in  our  free  press  land. 

During  the  Convention,  a  special  edition  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  is 
distributed  to  those  in  attendance.  Published  on  the  21st  of  April,  it  contains 
a  pre-release  of  names,  hotel  addresses,  programs,  etc. 

The  Convention  Issue  of  April  28th  rounds  up  the  complete  story  of  what 
happened  .  .  .  speeches,  developments,  predictions  of  things  to  come.  Because 
it  is  a  personalized  document,  it  is  long  kept,  cherished. 

NOW  —  Take  the  platform,  as  it  were.  Tell  YOUR  story  to  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  with  these  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  issues  as  an  inherently  logical  "plat¬ 
form.”  Advertising  in  them  —  by  you  —  is  a  very  direct  contact. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Suite  1700  Times  Tower 


New  York  18.  N.  Y. 
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PACKS  A 

CLASSIFIED 

PUNCH 


TAKE  A  LOOK  at  this  column  of 
classified  ads  set  in  point  and 
see  if  Regal  does  not  offer  you 
some  new  profit  possibilities. 


Regal  hits  home  ttoo  ways  in  your  classified  adver¬ 
tising.  It  produces  more  income  because  it  has  a 
high  word  count  and  can  be  packed  in  solid  to  give 
you  more  lines  per  column.  Yet,  even  in  the  smallest 
sizes,  Intertype®  Regal  is  highly  legible.  That’s  why 
easy-to-read  Regal  wins  reader  preference  and  gets 
maximum  results  for  your  advertisers. 


HELP  WANTED 


•aring,  travel 
I,  publishing; 

Apply  8:30 
r2  Broadway. 


YOUNG  MEN,  21-24,  neat- 
as  Held  manager's  assist 
salary;  no  experience  necei 
a.m.,  Thursday.  Room  3141 


A  1950  survey  of  535  newspapers  shows  that  more 
use  Intertype  Regal  than  any  other  news  type  face. 
And  in  addition,  since  1948,  Regal’s  percentage  of 
increase  in  popularity  also  has  led  the  entire  field. 


YOUNG  MEN  (5).  18-25.  Sales  department. 

national  publicaUon.  Small  salary  and  big 
commission.  Steady  employment.  Excellem 
future.  See  Mr.  Scnwartzman,  1234  W.  42d. 


YOUNG  MEN  (3),  assist  manager  in  car  for 
delivery  of  electrical  products;  $1.50  per 
day  and  substantial  bonus;  experience  Is  un¬ 
necessary.  ^ply  9-12  a.m..  300  Flatbush 
ave.,  cor.  14'7th  st.,  Brooklyn.  Rooms  12-23. 


FARMS  AND  HOMES 


Really  somethlns  oot  of  the  ordinary  In  this 

section.  Huge  white  bam  (8,000  sq.  ft.)  and 
big  white  silo.  Residence  of  8  rooms  and  bath 
with  wing  for  farm  help.  Mile  road  frontage. 
117  acres  with  fertile  neids.  Owner  reduced 
price  yesterday  to  $27,000  for  Immediate  sale. 
Here’s  a  smart  buy.  Better  pick  this  up  now. 
STEPHENS  FARM  AGENCY 
335  Third  Ave.  (38).  N.  Y.  Ma  4-6210 


Intertype 

ENlAtSEO  f«OM  14  fOINT 


Trrrille  vacation  opportnnlty,  private  resi¬ 
dence.  10  rooms  on  12  acres  lEuufscaped  prop¬ 
erty  with  150  ft.  on  Hudson  River.  Picnic 
grove,  outdoor  grills,  boating,  swimming, 
privacy,  recreation  room.  Don't  hesitate. 
This  is  a  big  bargain.  Phone  Eldorado  5-8648. 


ENtAKSED  F»OM  14  POINT 


BROOKLYN  2,  NEW  YORK 

Chicago  5,  Ill.;  San  Francisco  11,  Cal.;  Los  Angeles  15,  Cal. 
New  Orleans  10,  La. ;  Boston  10,  Mass. 


For  a  comprehensive  showing, 
write  your  nearest  Intertype  office 
for  its  new  16-page  Regal  booklet. 


Eqnipment  Review  Section 


Plastic  Blankets  Need  Seasoning; 

Men  Less  Adept  Than  Women  on  'Tele' 


Two  COST-CHOPPING  operations 
which  are  sweeping  the  country — 
typesetting  by  tape  and  high 
shrinkage  in  mats  to  effect  use  of 
narrower  newsprint  rolls — touched 
off  sharp  discussion  at  the  Mid- 
Atlantic  Mechanical  Conference 
April  6-7  at  Reading,  Pa. 

Out  of  the  convention,  attended 
by  350  newspaper  craftsmen  and 
supply  firm  representatives  from 
five  states,  came  these  two  high- 
spot  reports: 

Men  don’t  qualify  very  readily 
as  perforator  operators.  Neither 
in  dexterity  nor  in  temperament  do 
they  match  women  typists. 

The  new  plastic  molding  blan¬ 
kets  don't  work  successfully  unless 
they  have  been  aged  at  the  factory 
for  five  or  six  weeks. 

This  was  the  third  billing  of  a 
joint  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey  me¬ 
chanical  conference  but  it  was  for¬ 
mally  declared  a  Mid-Atlantic 
Conference  when  registration 
showed  delegates  from  New  York, 
Delaware  and  Maryland  as  well  as 
from  the  sponsoring  states.  Ralph 
R.  Cranmer,  business  manager  of 
Williamsport  (Pa.)  Grit,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Jones,  production  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Salem  (N.  J.)  Sun¬ 
beam,  a  weekly,  were  the  co-chair¬ 
men. 

Linotype  Comet  Described 

Teletypesetter  talk  got  started 
from  the  floor  after  Edward  D. 
Betts  of  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Co.  described  the  new  Comet 
which  was  engineered  to  set  12 
lines  per  minute  when  tape-fed. 
Mr.  Betts  said  about  a  score  of 
the  machines  have  been  produced 
since  the  first  one  was  installed 
in  Miami  a  few  months  ago. 

The  base  price  for  a  Comet,  he 
said,  in  reply  to  a  question,  is 
“around  $6,800.”  Other  costs  of 
installing  tape  mechanisms  and  ac¬ 
cessories  run  the  total  above 
$8,000,  according  to  one  newspa¬ 
per  representative.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  old-style  Teletypesetter 
mechanism  must  be  modified  for 
installation  on  a  Comet. 

60-Word  Typist  Required 

Several  plant  executives  who 
have  had  experience  with  the  tape 
operation  said  the  first  requisite 
for  a  good  perforator  operator  is 
facility  in  touch  typing — at  least 
60  words  a  minute  without  error. 
Next  in  importance,  from  the  per¬ 
sonnel  standpoint,  was  placed  a 
real  interest  in  the  work  (with 
some  understanding  of  the  me¬ 
chanics  involved)  because  of  the 
necessity  to  earn  money  for  fam¬ 
ily  support. 

Young  women  who  are  excellent 
typists  don’t  always  make  the  best 


perforator  operators,  it  was  report¬ 
ed,  because  they  often  don’t  like 
the  steady  grind  and  because  some 
lack  the  fundamentals  of  grammar 
and  hyphenation.  One  production 
boss  told  how  he  had  to  work  out 
a  penalty  system  to  stop  such  word 
divisions  as  ch-urch.  Another 
solved  the  problem  by  having 
proofreaders  work  closely  with  the 
operators  until  they  were  schooled 
in  the  proper  hyphenation  of 
words;  and  another  merely  equip¬ 
ped  each  operator  with  a  dic¬ 
tionary. 

In  many  cities,  it  was  related, 
newspapers  and  vocational  schools 
are  working  together  in  an  effort 
to  train  printers  to  become  good 
typists  so  they  can  qualify  as  per¬ 
forator  operators,  but  it  has  been 
found  that  men  naturally  don’t 
have  the  proper  touch  technique 
which  enables  them  to  maintain  a 
high  speed  consistently. 

$2.15  Per  Hour  Scale 

George  Paustenbach  of  Taren- 
tum  (Pa.)  Valley  Daily  News  said 
perforators  get  the  scale — $2.15 
— an  hour — after  they  show  they 
can  average  375  lines  an  hour  over 
a  40-hour  week.  He  has  two  girls 
who  maintain  that  average;  three 
more  who  do  388  lines  and  one 
who  does  394  lines.  Linecasting 
machines  are  set  for  7  Vi  lines  per 
minute  and  corrections  are  set 
manually.  Approximately  95%  of 
the  paper’s  straight  matter  is  tape- 
set  on  three  machines. 

The  perforator  operators  are  al¬ 
lowed  10  error  lines  in  the  hourly 
stint  but  after  that  each  error  line 
draws  a  penalty  of  one-half  inch 
of  tape,  Mr.  Paustenbach  said. 
This  helps  materially  to  reduce  the 
number  of  wrong  word  divisions. 

Chief  loss  of  efficiency  in  the 
“tele”  operation,  others  related,  is 
due  to  rub-outs  on  the  tape — 
where  an  operator  eliminates  an 
entire  line  to  make  a  correction — 
causing  machines  to  slow  down. 

An  “exceptional”  perforator  op¬ 
erator  was  reported  by  one  paper 
to  have  averaged  585  lines  per 
hour  for  40  hours,  4,900  lines  in 
eight  hours. 

2%  Saving  on  Page  Cost 

Claude  E.  Schell,  Reading  Eagle- 
Times  composing  room  foreman 
who  presided  at  the  panel  discus¬ 
sion,  challenged  “tele”  users  to 
produce  figures  showing  reduction 
of  costs.  Only  one  hand  went  up, 
but  several  delegates  said  they 
didn’t  have  complete  records. 

The  lone  respondent  said  his 
page  costs  were  still  2%  below 
what  they  were  prior  to  installa¬ 
tion  of  teletypesetters  10  years  ago. 
Machines  produce  an  average  of 


Discussing  Sta-Hi  Master  Trimmer:  Left  to  right — James  P.  Grant, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  mechanical  superintendent;  Theodore  A.  SerrUl, 
general  manager,  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association; 
Lloyd  P.  Bums,  executive  secretary,  New  Jersey  Press  Association; 
and  J.  L.  Stackhouse,  publisher  of  Easton  (Pa.)  Express  and  secretary 
of  ANPA,  at  Mid-Atlantic  .Mechanical  Conference. 


350  lines  per  hour  and  there  have 
been  savings  on  maintenance,  no 
replacement  parts  having  been 
bought  for  more  than  two  years. 

After  Robert  B.  Lewis  of  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Sales  Co.  described 
the  great  effort  being  made  to  sup¬ 
ply  sufficient  newsprint,  John  A. 
Lohan,  stereo  superintendent  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  reported  his 
newspaper  had  found  the  plastic 
molding  combination  so  satisfac¬ 
tory  it  was  planning  to  swing  over 
to  64-inch  newsprint  (from  66'A) 
within  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  Lohan  related  the  Bulletin 
had  been  “playing”  with  the  plastic 
blanket  since  1949.  By  using  a 
25%  moisture-content  mat,  he  re¬ 
ported,  shrinkage  of  1V4  inches  on 
page  width  is  obtained  in  this 
process;  direct  pressure  molding 
with  plastic  and  cork  blankets,  40 
seconds  in  infra-red  shrinker,  two 
minutes  in  Sta-hi  former,  and  nor¬ 
mal  casting.  A  printed  page  width 
of  15V4  inches  results,  with  no  ap¬ 
preciable  loss  of  fidelity  in  65-line 
halftones. 

A  Philadelphia  Inquirer  spokes¬ 
man  declared  “the  same  results” 
had  been  obtained  with  regulation 
hard-soft  cork  molding,  and  a 
Scranton  delegate  complained  he 
had  tried  seven  different  combina¬ 
tions  with  plastic  blankets  and  had 
only  gotten  into  a  “lot  of  trouble.” 
Another  delegate  from  Western 
Pennsylvania  reported  reduction  in 
page  width  but  said  that  was  not 
his  primary  purpose  in  using  the 
plastic  blanket.  He  sought  better 
printing  and  got  it,  he  said. 

P'lint  Tells  ‘Aging’  Problem 

C.  M.  Flint,  director  of  research 
for  ANPA,  told  the  group  that  the 
ANPA  laboratories  had  picked  up 
the  idea  from  Pat  Grant  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  in  an  effort 
to  achieve  better  printing.  Shrink¬ 


age  was  secondary,  he  declared, 
but  its  potential  as  a  newsprint 
conservation  method  was  not  over¬ 
looked. 

Whea  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News  ran  into  difficulty  with 
the  plastic  combination,  he  said, 
the  laboratory  staff  went  to  work 
on  the  problem  and  discovered 
that  a  certain  amount  of  aging  is 
necessary  to  “stabilize”  the  plastic 
sheet.  As  a  result,  Mr.  Flint  said, 
all  orders  for  plastic  blankets  have 
been  held  up  and  new  deliveries 
will  be  made  only  after  proper 
aging — probably  five  to  six  weeks. 

Mr.  Flint  pleaded  with  the 
stereotypers  to  try  the  plastic  blan¬ 
kets  first  under  these  conditions 
specified  by  the  anpa  Laborator¬ 
ies: 

For  improved  printing — Plastic 
creeper  on  mat,  next  a  .035  board, 
then  a  3/16  or  >4 -inch  medium 
cork  blanket. 

For  shrinkage — Plastic  on  mat, 
then  a  3/ 16-inch  medium  cork 
blanket,  and  a  .065  board  on  top. 

Top  Roller  Must  Free-Wheel 

It  is  also  essential,  Mr.  Hint 
said,  that  the  top  roller  be  free 
wheeling.  He  cautioned,  too,  that 
a  mat  made  with  the  plastic  com 
bination  appears  quite  different 
from  one  to  which  the  stereos  have 
been  accustomed  to  judging,  be 
cause  there  is  considerably  less 
pressure  exerted. 

“But  I  can  assure  you,”  Mr. 
Flint  said,  “that  the  mold  is  more 
perfect.” 

Once  they  have  obtained  satis¬ 
factory  results  with  the  laboratory 
methods  ,the  stereotypers  should 
continue  to  experiment  with  their 
own  ideas  of  molding  combina¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Flint  suggested. 

After  the  plastic  blankets  have 
stabilized,  he  said,  they  will  work 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Plastics  and  'Tele'  • 

continued  from  page  53  | 

day  in  and  day  out.  More  than  600  ' 
newspapers  have  tried  them  within 
the  past  year,  but  he  said  he 
doesn’t  know  how  many  are  con¬ 
tinuing  to  use  them.  He  also  de¬ 
clared  that  the  manufacturers  and 
suppliers  are  not  making  very 
much  profit  on  them. 

*  *  * 

Conference  Notes 

Craig  C.  Baker,  president  of 
Sta-Hi  Corp.  of  California,  cau¬ 
tioned  mechanical  superintendents  | 
to  keep  all  equipment  in  good  ' 
shape  and  maintain  an  adequate 
supply  of  parts,  against  the  day  of 
shortages.  “A  drop  of  oil  on  sched-  ' 
ule  is  far  better  than  a  lot  of  oil  | 
now  and  then.")  Generally,  supply 
men  reported  few  “scarce”  items 
yet,  other  than  magnesium  plates  , 
for  engraving.  A  roller  manufac¬ 
turer  advised  that  1950  production 
was  so  high  that  the  25%  quota 
now  allowed  provides  a  good 
margin. 

*  *  * 

New  York  Daily  News  is  on  the 
way  to  breaking  its  own  record  of 
80,000,000  impressions  from  one 
set  of  press  blankets  on  a  new 
Goss  Headliner,  using  the  Cooksey 
System  of  web  break  detection. 
The  paper  hasn’t  had  a  break  in 
six  months,  said  “Doc”  Willey. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Bob  Lewis  of  International  Pa¬ 
per  impressed  with  statistics  show¬ 
ing  it  takes  83  acres  of  woodland 
to  provide  1,000  tons  of  newsprint 
per  year;  a  woodsman  eats  a  pound 
of  meat  a  day  as  part  of  his 
5,800-calory  diet.  Sweeping  out 
debris  from  freight  cars  on  the  de¬ 
livery  end  will  help  keep  the  mills 
running  at  full  capacity,  he  ad¬ 
vised.  *  ♦  * 

Talking  about  printing  presses 
for  the  "intermediate”  field,  Frank 
A.  Kopp  of  Goss  Printing  Press 
Co.  described  in  detail  the  five-unit 
Universal  being  installed  for  the 
Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick-Blizzard. 

*  *  * 

Pressmen  are  getting  good  spot 
color  work  on  tubulars,  merely  by 
casting  two  plates  and  routing  off 
one.  .  .  .  Spherekote  blankets  on 
both  cylinders  of  a  flatbed  cuts  the 
static  in  half. 

«  «  C 

If  bibs  on  shell  casting  box  burn 
too  readily,  try  a  five-ply  Falpaco 
paper  coated  on  one  side  .  .  .  also 
keep  metal  temperature  near  550 
degrees. 

*  If  * 

New  use  for  old  zinc  cuts: 
Geary  D.  Bunn  of  the  Huntingdon 
(Pa.)  Daily  News  uses  them  to 
underlay  new  zincs — because  he 
doesn’t  have  type-high  steel  base. 

.  .  .  Mr.  Bunn’s  pet  peeve:  Hori¬ 
zontal  makeup  (mostly  on  sports 
pages),  because  it  takes  too  much 
extra  time  to  justify  and  eliminate 
widows.  •  ♦  • 

George  Gaskell  on  Mount  Holly 
(N.  J.)  Herald,  a  weekly  with  job 
printing  plant,  described  a  junior 


olficer  coordination  plan  in  which 
key  men  are  designated  as  “author- 
ties”  —  one  on  job  composition, 
one  on  ad  composition,  one  on 
makeup  and  one  on  press  work. 

«  *  « 

The  “battle  of  the  exhibit  hall” 
was  between  two  new  machines  for 
cleaning  space  bands.  One,  invent-  i 
ed  by  Charles  Romyn  of  Linotype 
sales  staff,  is  made  and  marketed 
by  Hartzell  Machine  Works  of 
Chester,  Pa.  The  other,  Hartco,  is 
offered  by  Linotype  Parts  Co.  for 
$350.  Both,  manually  operated,  re¬ 
move  dirt  and  carbon,  renew 
graphite,  and  sort  faulty  bands  in 
a  jiffy. 

♦  ♦ 

No  major  changes  will  take 
place  in  newspaper  press  opera¬ 
tions  during  the  next  eight  or  nine 
years,  J.  Homer  Winkler,  technical 
advisor  to  the  Battelle  Memorial 
Institute,  declared.  But  he  did 
foresee  improvements  in  ink,  en¬ 
graving  and  sTerotype  processes. 
He  said  engravers  would  be  able 
to  work  under  controlled  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  future,  and  that  news¬ 
papers  in  general  will  in  time  have 
a  better  appearance  and  be  “free 
from  all  defects.” 

Earthquake  Edition 
Experience  Recalled 

Dudley  Turner,  assistant  fore¬ 
man  of  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
News  stereotyping  department 
since  1903.  retired  .March  3.  His 
service  included  production  of  the 
News  during  the  1906  earthquake 
and  fire. 

In  his  early  years  with  the 
News,  Mr.  Turner  and  his  chief, 
Bert  Lauterback.  comprised  the 
News  stereotyping  department. 
They  made  their  own  mats,  past¬ 
ing  “several  sheets  of  paper  to¬ 
gether,  with  a  blotter  page,  some 
filler  and  then  tissue  paper,”  Mr. 
Turner  recalled.  Plates  were  cast 
by  hand. 

On  the  morning  of  the  San 
Francisco  quake,  the  News  con¬ 
tinued  operations  until  fire  fighters 
forced  them  to  leave  the  plant  at 
Ninth  and  Folsom  streets. 

“We  took  our  page  forms  up 
to  a  printing  shop  and  ran  the 
paper  out  by  hand  press.  I  re¬ 
member  we  hooked  a  monkey 
wrench  on  the  flywheel  of  the 
press  so  we  could  turn  it.  That 
issue  was  only  one  page,”  he  re¬ 
called. 

Running  Out  of  Os 

President  Truman’s  financing 
program  has  the  East  Liverpool 

>  (O.)  Review’s  compositors  wor¬ 
ried. 

If  proposed  spending  gets  any 
•  bigger,  they’ll  have  to  spell  out  the 
i  figures.  The  typesetting  machines 
1  are  designed  to  operate  with  a 
maximum  of  21  zeros.  Most  ma¬ 
chines  usually  have  several  less 
r  than  the  maximum. 

>  One  Washington  spending  story 
r  called  for  19  zeros. 


500  Scan-a-Graver  Persons  Elected 
Machines  on  Lease  To  New  Sun  Post 


Almost  500  Scan-a-Gravers  are  Ralph  C.  Persons,  vicepresident 
leased  to  newspapers  and  commer-  and  a  director  of  Sun  Chemical 
cial  printing  shops  around  the  Corp.  (Long  Island  City)  was 
country,  according  to  the  annual  elected  first  vice¬ 
report  of  Fairchild  Camera  and  president  at  a  re- 
Instrument  Corp.  cent  meeting  of 

The  report  also  disclosed  that  the  Board  of  Di- 
the  Fairchild  Lithotype,  a  “cold-  rectors, 
type”  composing  machine,  is  being  Before  joining 
sold  directly  to  users  in  the  offset  Sun  Chemical  in 
printing  trades.  1944,  Mr.  Per- 

John  H.  Clough,  who  became  sons  was  an  ex¬ 
president  of  Fairchild  on  July  1,  ecutive  with  an 
reported  that  the  company’s  net  i  n  k  manufactur- 
eamings,  after  Federal  income  er.  In  this  con- 
taxes,  amounted  to  $482,320  for  nection  he  super-  rsnn« 

1950,  equivalent  to  $1.39  a  share,  vised  the  produc-  ® 

The  1949  net  was  $270,297.  tion  of  newspaper  ink,  gravure 

1950  sales,  including  lease  in-  ink,  publication  and  commercial 
come  from  the  photo-electric  en-  inks  at  various  locations  through- 
graving  machines,  were  $10,163,-  out  the  country. 

582,  compared  with  $7,704,023  in  Mr.  Persons  will  continue  as 
1949.  Orders  on  the  books  at  year-  general  manager  of  Geo.  H.  Mor- 
end  amounted  to  $16,300,000.  The  rill  Co.  (division  of  Sun);  pr^i- 
company  makes  aerial  cameras  and  dent,  Fuchs  &  Lang  de  Mexico 
specialized  optical  and  electronic  S.  A.  de  C.  V.  (subsidiary);  pres- 
equipment  for  the  armed  forces.  ident.  General  Printing  Ink  (2orp. 

of  Canada,  Ltd.  (subsidiary).  He 
ll9MA»#fAUfn  Inrisllr  retains  chairmanship  of  Sun’s 

ndyCljIllWII  IlljlOlIl  Graphic  Arts  Group,  which  is 

QA  Asma  Uaa  DvAcr  comprised  of  the  aforementioned 

OU*r  OyC  tiOv  rlcSS  companies  plus  American  Printing 

The  Hagerstown  (Md.)  Herald-  1"'' 

Mail  Co.  has  completed  installa-  Fuchs  &  Lang  Manufacturing  Co 
tion  of  a  five-unit  80-page  Hoe  Fnnting  Ink  Co.,  E.  J. 

press  which  was  bought  from  the  ^ 

New  York  Mirror.  It  is  housed  and  Rutherford  Machinery  Co 
in  a  79-foot  extension  of  the  completing  his  elementary 

Herald-Mail  plant  which  also  in  Chicago,  the  city  of 

contains  a  new  mailroom  and  birth  Mr  Persons  moved  to 
newsprint  storage.  Cleveland.  While  working  as  a 

C.  Neill  Baylor,  general  mana-  [eporter  on  the  Cleveland  Press 
ger  of  the  publishing  firm,  said  ^e  attended  Clevel^d  College, 
the  former  two-unit  press  has  been  Shortly  after  World  War  I,  during 
sold  to  the  Merced  (Calif.)  Sun-  he  served  as  efficiency  of - 

fleer  in  a  munitions  factory,  Mr. 
Persons  established  the  Persons 
I  Printing  and  Publishing  Co.  He 

for  women  invented  and  marketed  one  of  the 

Because  of  the  shortage  of  heater  attachments 

operators,  the  Danville  (Va.)  for  printing  presses. 

Technical  School  is  accepting  ap- 

plications  from  women  and  girls  riASS  000$  XQ  M|l0( 
who  desire  to  learn  to  operate  ^ 

the  typesetting  machines  and  other  Ta  ||oi||fn<IAAf 

jobs  in  the  printing  field.  The  nVWl|J0|J6l 

class  will  start  May  24.  A  group  of  27  University  of 

Wisconsin  seniors  from  Madison 
I  Alhal  llorlrliA  traveled  80  miles  to  reach  their 

Lcllial  llwiKIIv  “classroom”  March  30  where  their 

Peter  Loftus,  48.  publisher,  teachers  were  members  of  the 

Millbrae  (Calif.)  Sun.  was  killed  production  and  business  staffs  of 
April  4  when  his  necktie  caught  the_Mi7K'awxee  Journal. 
in  the  press  from  which  he  was  .  seniors,  members  of  a 

running  his  weekly  edition.  Death  journalism  class  in  newspaper 
was  due  to  strangulation.  Mr.  Lof-  management,  were  accompanied 
tus,  a  Columbia  University  grad-  f’V  Prof.  Frank  Thayer, 
uate,  founded  the  Sun  six  years 

Weekly  in  Own  Plant 

IfathlllAII  ILmiAfl  fo  its  second  year  of  operation, 

nailllllQII  IwaillwU  the  tablokl  weekly  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 

Lawrence  Kathman,  who  began  Sun  has  its  own  plant  and  new 
with  the  former  Commercial  Trib-  presses.  The  publisher  is  W.  B. 
une,  has  been  named  foreman  of  (Doc)  Wright,  former  promotion 
the  Cincinnati  (O.)  Enquirer  com-  executive  on  the  Des  Moines 
posing  room,  succeeding  the  late  (la.)  Register  and  Tribune  and 
James  Hoctor.  Chicago  Sun. 
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and  The  Sun  depends  on  Hoe  press  equipment 
for  the  production  of  its  daily  circulation 
of  over  three  hundred  sixty-six  thousand  copies 
and  Sunday  circulation  of  more  than 
three  hundred  nine  thousand. 

In  its  new  home,  occupied  in  December, 

The  Sun  has  installed  32  Hoe  Color-Convertible 
Press  Units,  which  will  provide  a  capacity 
for  printing  200,000  64-page  papers  an  hour. 
The  complete  installation  will  also  include 
six  Hoe  folders,  and  32  Hoe  reel,  tension 
and  web-splicing  mechanisms. 

Not  only  does  the  Color-Convertible  Press 
provide  high-volume,  high-quality  production 
on  which  the  publisher  can  always  depend, 
but  it  is  easy,  at  any  time,  to  install  additional 
color  printing  facilities  to  meet  increased 
demands  for  R.O.P.  color. 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

More  Elbow  Room 
in  Gannett  Plant 

The  Gannett  Newspapers  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y. — the  Democrat 
and  Chronicle  and  the  Times- 
Union — have  enlarged  their  plant 
with  the  completion  of  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Times-Union  building. 

The  building  houses  the  me¬ 
chanical  departments  for  both 
papers,  as  well  as  the  Times- 
Union  business  and  editorial  of¬ 
fices  and  headquarters  of  Gannett 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

The  new  four-story  structure 
added  46,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space  to  the  82,000  of  the  old 
building,  giving  larger  and  mod¬ 
ernized  quarters  to  virtually  all 
departments. 

The  brick-steel-granite  addition 


All  of  the  comforts  of  home  (almost)  are  provided  in  the  printers' 
lunchroom  in  the  Gannett  Newspapers’  plant  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Aberdeen  Dally 


business  office,  advertising  and  ed¬ 
itorial  departments.  Hardwood 
strip  flooring  is  used  for  the  com- 


Noriolk  Dailies  Order 


Gess  Headliner  Press 


A  new  six-unit  Goss  Headliner 
press  has  been  bought  by  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Newspapers,  Inc.,  to  re¬ 
place  two  &ott  Multi-Unit  Oc¬ 
tuple  presses  that  have  been  used 
as  auxiliaries. 


The  new  press  will  be  equipped  j 
with  a  double  Uniflow  folder  and 


two  color  cylinders.  The  Goss 
Printing  Press  Company,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  is  scheduled  to  deliver  the 
new  equipment  in  December  this 
year  and  January  1952.  Total 
cost  of  the  Headliner,  including 
conveyors,  motor  controls  and  in¬ 
stallation,  will  be  between  $500,- 
000  and  $600,000. 

The  Ledger-Dispatch  and  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot  are  now  printed  on 
two  Scott  Octuple  Straight  Line 
presses,  which  were  installed  in 
1948  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
$500,000.  The  two  other  Scott 
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presses  have  been  used  as  aux¬ 
iliaries  since  1948. 


measures  160  by  123  feet.  Nearly  llawmu  Posmg  room, 

half  of  this  is  four  stories  high.  nn0l1f  IIRW  K|gl|[  The  mailing  room,  press  and 

while  the  rest  is  a  one-story  ex-  I*  stereotype  departments  and  the 

tension  of  the  new  pressroom.  The  Aberdeen  (S.  D.)  Amer-  engraving  department  occupy  the 

Work  was  begun  in  the  fall  of  ican-News  celebrated  its  66th  an-  basement.  In  addition  there  is 

1949.  niversary  by  moving  into  a  new  storage  space  for  about  200  tons 

A  six-unit  Hoe  press  augments  plant.  More  than  3.000  persons  of  newsprint, 

the  old  Goss  presses  installed  in  visited  the  plant  during  the  open-  A  complete  change  of  air  every 
the  1920s.  The  new  press  units  house  week.  few  minutes  is  circulated  through 

are  set  up  in  the  basement  of  the  Of  brick,  concrete  and  steel  con-  the  building  by  a  ventilating  sys- 
addition,  connected  by  tunnel  with  struction,  the  building  is  one-story  |em  adaptable  to  air-conditioning 
the  old  pressroom.  with  full  basement.  It  is  120  feet  summer.  Instantaneous  fluores- 

A  major  accomplishment  was  long  and  55  feet  wide,  affording  cent  units  combine  with  ample 

the  moving  of  the  Times  Union  nearly  16,000  square  feet  of  floor  window  glass  to  provide  excellent 

city  room  from  the  old  into  the  space  compared  with  9.000  in  the  lighting  in  all  departments, 

new  building  during  a  weekend,  former  plant,  which  had  been  out-  The  American-News  shifted 
The  new  city  room  features  new  grown  to  the  straining  point  in  the  P^ess  operations  to  the  new  build- 

desks  and  typewriters.  Part  of  the  40  years  since  it  was  built.  '"8  several  weeks  before  other 

new  space  is  taken  up  by  an  in-  Buff  face  brick  and  Indiana  departrnents  moved.  The  three- 

terview  room,  a  photographic  stu-  limestone  trim  give  the  structure  month  job  of  assembling  the  Goss 
dio  and  five  newly-equipped  dark-  an  attractive  exterior  appearance,  sextuple  press  was  begun  while 
rooms.  A  sound-absorbing  ceiling  A  unique  entrance  features  plate-  the  first  floor  area  was  still  under 
covers  the  entire  area.  glass  squares  set  in  aluminum  construction. 

The  library,  which  serves  both  frames.  The  composing  room  and  other 

papers,  inherited  most  of  the  space  Ceramic  tile  is  used  in  the  floor-  equipment  were  moved  over  a 

vacated  by  the  city  room.  ing  for  the  main  entrance  stair-  weekend  and  there  was  not  the 

way  and  main  lobby.  .Appalachian  slightest  interference  at  any  time 
lAhnCAII  in  RaIaSI  white  oak  in  blond  finish  panels  with  edition  deadlines. 

jUIIIIJUII  III  0CIUII  the  counter  in  the  main  lobby  and  In  addition  to  the  press  which 

Clinton  E.  Johnson  has  been  is  used  in  interior  doors  and  wood-  was  purchased  from  the  Des 
named  production  manager  for  work  elsewhere  in  the  building.  Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Trib- 
the  Beloit  (Wis.)  Daily  News  Business,  advertising  and  edi-  'me,  other  equipment  additions  in- 

Publishing  Co.  For  the  last  12  torial  offices  are  in  the  forward  elude  a  Wood  Pony  Autoplate, 
years  he  has  been  assistant  gen-  half  of  the  main  floor  and  the  Stahi  Form  File  and  Speedaumat 
eral  manager  and  director  of  pro-  composing  room  occupies  the  re-  mailing  machines, 
duction  engineering  for  the  maining  space.  The  American-News,  which  al- 

Graphic  Arts  Industry,  Inc.  Rubber  tile  covers  floors  in  the  so  operates  Station  KSDN,  is 
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Addition  to  House 
New  Goss  Dek-a-Tube 

The  Appleton  (Wis.)  Post-Cres¬ 
cent  has  announced  a*  $320,000 
building  and  expansion  program 
which  will  be  completed  early  in 
the  Fall.  The  project  Includes  an 
addition  to  its  plant  to  provide 
1 1 ,000  square  feet  of  space  and 
bring  the  total  to  34,0()0  square 
feet. 

New  equipment  will  include  a 
24-page  Goss  Dek-A-Tube  press 
to  give  the  Post-Crescent  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  72  pages  for  a  single 
run,  compared  to  the  present  48- 
page  capacity  on  two  presses. 
New  equipment  is  also  being 
added  to  the  stereotyping,  com¬ 
posing  and  photo  departments. 


The  addition  to  the  Anchorage 
(Alaska)  Times  building  has  been 
completed,  increasing  working 
floor  space  by  one-third.  Negotia¬ 
tions  are  under  way  for  a  32-page 
Hoe  press.  It  will  be  the  fint 
rotary  press  in  Alaska. 


^^i^^WHAT  DO 
THEY/^fe?  ;SY0U 

fnat  a  minor  mechanicals 
radeett  That's  an  uneco-  * 
Domi^  way  to  look  at  it.  No 
.  .  .  not  just  frames  to  loot 
ap  your  forms, 
niey  are  neoessary  aocorate 
equipment.  Correct  chases 
mean  saviny  of  time,  of 
money,  and  perfect  mats.  Ask 
any  mechanical  enyineer. 


The  new  Idaho  State  Journal 
building,  at  South  Arthur  and 
West  Bonneville  Streets,  Pocatel¬ 
lo,  is  to  be  one-story,  with  no 
basement,  and  a  large  parking  lot. 
All  Journal  departments  will  be 
housed  in  the  structure,  which  al¬ 
so  provides  for  storage  of  four 
carloads  of  newsprint. 


View  of  new  Aberdeen  (S.  D,)  American-News  building.  Business  and 
editorial  offices  are  in  the  forward  half,  composing  room  in  rear,  and 
other  mechanical  departments  in  the  basement. 


BQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


1  Presses  Stacked, 

2'Page  Jumps  Now 

Just  prior  to  the  celebration  of 
ihe  lOOth  anniversary  of  the 
Middletown  (N.  Y.)  Times  Her- 
aid,  a  mechanical  problem  had  to 
he  solved. 

At  9  James  Street,  where  the 
Times  Herald  has  a  three-story 
structure,  including  basement,  a 
Scott  Speed  King  stereotype  press 
was  in  operation.  It  had  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  16  pages.  The  Times 
Herald  is  a  six-day  afternoon 
paper  with  about  11.000  circula¬ 
tion. 

The  dated  page  capacity  of  the 
press  was  discovered  to  be  inade¬ 
quate  to  meet  demands.  Over  half 
of  the  time  two  press  runs  were 
found  necessary.  Sections  had  to 
be  inserted  by  hand. 

George  Sherrill,  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent.  explained  the  situa¬ 
tion  to  Ed  Dougherty,  editor,  and 
other  executives. 

After  lengthy  discussion  it  was 
learned  that  the  Times  Herald 
could  buy  an  identical  16-page 
press  with  folder,  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  To  obtain  the  machinery 
in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  special  trucks 
were  used.  Mason-Moore-Tracy, 

Inc.,  New  York  City,  press  erec¬ 
tion  engineers,  agreed  to  cooper¬ 
ate. 

Nevertheless,  upon  buying  the 
'>econd  press,  it  was  found  that  the 
Tintes  Herald  pressroom  was  not 
large  enough.  Accordingly,  the  en¬ 
gineering  technique  of  Mason- 
Moore-Tracy  came  to  the  rescue. 

The  plan  was  to  cut  the  second 
press  in  half.  Both  presses  are 
two-deck  affairs.  Upon  separating 
the  decks  of  the  second  press  the 
upper  deck  was  to  be  super¬ 
imposed  on  the  two  decks  of  the 
original  Scott  Speed  King. 

Mason  -  Moore  -  Tracy  brought 
the  press  from  Pennsylvania  to  its 
New  York  City  factory  for  cut¬ 
ting  and  tooling.  Next  came  de¬ 
livery  to  the  Times  Herald  plant. 

The  lower  part  of  the  second 
press  was  dismantled  and  used 
for  spare  parts. 

Most  interesting  tasks  started 
with  the  mounting  of  the  top  part 
of  the  split  press.  This  had  to 
he  done  without  interrupting  the 
daily  publication  of  the  newspaper. 

Work  of  putting  up  the  additional 
deck  went  along  during  mornings 
and  afternoons. 

Side  plates  were  prepared.  The 
extra  deck  was  bolted  on  top  of 
the  original  two-decker  press.  The 
web  from  the  top  deck  was  angled 
into  the  folder  already  in  opera¬ 
tion  on  the  first  press. 

The  result  of  what  may  prop¬ 
erly  be  called  a  “hybrid”  news¬ 
paper  press  is  the  capacity  in¬ 
crease  from  16  pages  to  24  pages. 

A  two-page  jump  is  afforded 
throughout,  with  the  exception  of 
22  pages.  Press  running  time  is 
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Plyboard  Plot  Saves 
Weekly's  Moving  Cost 


The  Placentia  (Calif.)  Courier, 
weekly,  owned  by  Frank  Rospaw, 
has  moved  into  a  new  building  at 
132  Santa  Fe  Avenue. 

The  original  building,  pur¬ 
chased  last  Fall,  was  26  x  60  and 
it  was  remodeled  to  include  a 
rental,  office  space  for  the  news¬ 
paper  and  a  paper  stock  and 
bindery  room.  To  this  was  added 
a  26  X  60  addition  of  concrete 
blocks,  with  steel  windows,  two 
big  skylights  and  emergency  door. 

Having  been  in  the  old  location 
for  16  years,  moving  was  a  prob¬ 
lem  and  one  feature  which  saved 
Mechanical  Superintendent  George  W.  Sherrill,  at  left,  supervises  as  money  and  time  was  preparation 
Press  Foreman  Ralph  E.  Tuthill  makes  an  adjustment  on  Middletown  gf  3  p]ot,  xhe  new  addition,  to 
(N.  Y.)  Times  Herald  press,  a  merger  of  two  Scott  Speed  Kings.  include  most  machinery,  was 

drawn  to  scale  on  a  sheet  of  ply- 
board.  Each  piece  of  machinery 
was  cut  to  scale  from  small 
blocks  of  wood  and  after  being 
shifted  to  suit  the  layout,  was 
dismantled. 

When  the  transfer  men  arrived 
with  their  fork  lift  truck,  at  $11.50 

dustries  has  been  announced  by  f ^ 

F — .v»  for  each  machine  could  be  spot- 


New  Proportioning 
Guide  on  Market 


half  of  what  it  was  previously. 

The  original  Scott  Speed  King 
is  about  8  Vi  feet  high.  22  feet 
long,  and  close  to  4  feet  wide. 

The  completed  three-decker  has  A  new  proportioning  guide 
the  same  dimensions,  excepting  which  performs  time-saving  jobs 
that  4V4  feet  have  been  added  to  in  the  graphic  arts  and  related  in¬ 
height. 

Required  for  the  entire  opera-  Empire  Photo  Engraving  Corp.  orihe"^*"  witTchair  d^n 
tion  and  installation  were  60  days.  ^53  George  St.,  New  Brunswick,  inches 

m  j  r  ■  1  guide,  called  Epee,  is 

Wood  tQUiPniOnt  precision  instrument  for  quickly 

.  j  ^  I ,  j  and  accurately  measuring  copy, 

Orders  Arc  Listed  illustrations,  and  proofs,  and  for 

proportioning,  cropping,  and  color 
Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  .screen  identification.  It  consists  of 
Corp.  has  announced  recent  ship-  91/i"  hy  10*4"  transparent  scale, 
ments  of  press,  web-splicing,  and  3  detachable  cursor  bar  which 
stereotype  equipment  to  the  fol-  ^.311  swung  to  any  angle, 
lowing:  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post- 
Dispatch,  LePetit  Journal,  Mont¬ 
real;  Triangle  Publications,  New 
York,  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times- 
World,  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Ad¬ 
vertiser  -  Journal,  Macon  (Ga. ) 

Telegraph,  Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum, 

New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register, 

IVaycross  (Ga.)  Journal-Herald, 

Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal, 


George  Slone  Retires 
As  Atlanta  Foreman 

George  M.  Stone,  foreman  of 
the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution 
composing  room  for  17  years  and 
an  employe  of  the  Constitution 


Lancaster  Plant 
Construction  Begun 

Construction  has  been  started 
on  a  new  two-story  publishing 
plant  for  the  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Newspapers,  which  will  house  a 
new  eight-unit  Hoe  press  and  new 
stereo  equipment.  The  project 
also  includes  a  modernized  mail- 
room  and  special  facilities  for 
delivery  trucks,  carriers’  bicycles. 

Mat  Conditioner 

A  mat  conditioner  which  will 


Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Record-Times’-  Newspapers,  Inc.  for  dry,  flatten  and  preheat  mats  in  one 


Leader,  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal-Star 
Transcript,  Providence  (R.  I.) 

Journal  -  Bulletin,  Cincinnati  (O.) 


operation,  giving  a  perfectly  flat 
mat  to  cast  from  and  a  resultant 


19  years,  has  retired.  Fellow  em¬ 
ployes  gave  him  a  gold  watch. 

Mr.  Stone  began  his  newspaper  perfect  print,  has  been  introduced 
E7q  J^e^Tonco^d''(N!' C“)‘  frib-  j."  composing  room  of  by  the  L.  B.  Nelson  Co.,  Inc.,  2924 

anf  Ivnrhhurp  fVa  I  You-®  Ar  Indtanapolis  (Ind.)  News.  He  27th  Avenue,  South,  Minneapolis. 
Daily  Lvance,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Mats  can  be  cast  dirwtly  from  the 

Teleeram  -  Gazette.  Los  Angeles  conditioner  while  still  hot. 

(Calif.) 


Times  -  Mirror,  Temple 
(Tex.)  Telegram  and  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald. 

New  Firm  Handles 
Crawford  Wrapper 

C.  Vance  Graft,  who  formerly 
represented  the  Crawford  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  builders  of  the 
Crawford  Single  Wrapper,  an¬ 
nounces  the  formation  of  the 
May-Van  Corp. 

This  new  firm  has  acquired  all 
patent  and  maufacturing  rights 
to  the  Crawford  Single  Wrapper. 
Manufacturing  of  the  machines 
will  be  continued  with  the  plant 
and  offices  located  at  1141  N. 
Washington  Ave.,  Scranton,  Pa. 


ARCHITECTS 


ENGINEERS 

NEWSPAPER  AND 
PUBLISHING  PLANTS 


NEW  PLANT  •MODERNIIATION 
PRODUaiON  UYOUTS 


in 

^  A  FEW  OF  OUR 

ACHIEVEMENTS 
OVER  OUR  35  YEARS 

THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 
Milwaukt*.  Wis. 

ST.  LOUIS  STAR  TIMES 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

OU*  BROCHURI  ON  RIOUIST 

MORTON  L.  PEREIRA  &  ASSOCIATES 

ENGINEERS  AND  ARCHITECTS 
100  West  Monroe  Building,  Chicago  3,  lllinoia 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

5-Year  Program 
Costing  $500,000 

The  Johnstown  Tribune  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  now  in  its  98th  year, 
is  completing  the  most  extensive 
program  of  improvement  and  ex¬ 
pansion  in  its  history. 

While  progress  has  been  a  key¬ 
note  of  the  company  since  it  was 
founded  on  Dec.  7,  1853,  the  past 
five  years  have  been  marked  by 
an  unusual  record  of  achievement. 

From  the  close  of  World  War 
II  until  the  present  time,  a  total 
of  more  than  $500,000  has  been 
invested  in  a  “program  of  prog¬ 
ress.” 

In  that  five-year  period,  the 
publishing  company  and  its  sub¬ 
sidiaries —  wjAC  Inc.  and  Cone- 
maugh  Engraving  Company — 
have: 

1.  Established  a  television  sta¬ 
tion,  WJAC-Tv,  connected  with  the 
major  television  networks  by  mi¬ 
crowave  relay  and  serving  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  in  Western-Cen¬ 
tral  Pennsylvania. 

2.  Established  a  frequency  mod¬ 
ulation  station,  wjac-fm,  first  in 
the  city,  providing  better  recep¬ 
tion  to  the  largest  audience  ever 
reached  b^  a  local  radio  station. 

3.  Constructed  new,  modern 
quarters  for  Radio  Station  wjac, 
featuring  the  best  equipment  avail¬ 
able  today  for  sound  broadcast¬ 
ing. 

4.  Constructed  a  large  fireproof 
warehouse  for  storage  of  news¬ 
print. 

New  Departments 

5.  Renovated  the  Tribune 
Building  to  include  a  new  circu¬ 
lation  office  and  mailing  room,  a 
new  editorial  department,  a  new 
photography  department,  new  ad¬ 
vertising  and  business  offices  and 
enlarged  quarters  for  the  compos¬ 
ing  room. 

6.  Expanded  the  engraving 
plant  into  one  of  the  best 
equipped  in  the  state,  serving  com¬ 
mercial  customers  throughout  a 
wide  area. 

7.  Established  s  i  x  full  -  time 
county  news  bureaus,  connected 
with  the  Tribune  and  the  Demo¬ 
crat  by  teletype  machines,  in  or¬ 
der  to  provide  faster  and  more 
complete  coverage  of  county 
news. 

8.  Inaugurated  wirephoto  net¬ 
work  service  which  delivers  news 
pictures  to  the  Tribune  Building 
from  any  part  of  the  country  in 
as  little  as  eight  minutes. 

9.  Purchased  six  new  linecast¬ 
ing  machines  and  other  new 
equipment  in  order  to  obtain 
great  speed  and  efficiency  in  me¬ 
chanical  operations. 

10.  Established  a  64-acre  moun¬ 
tain  recreation  center  for  employ¬ 
es  and  their  families. 

Two  of  these  projects — tele- 


Survey  Points  Up 
Hazards  with  Wire 


Frank  J.  Aigner,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Altoona  (Pa.) 
Mirror,  polled  members  of  the 
Interstate  Circulation  Managers 
.Association  on  their  experiences 
with  wire-tying  of  bundles.  He 
gave  the  following  report  to 
ISCMA  recently: 

“That  there  definitely  is  a  daily 
hazard  in  the  use  of  wire  is  proven 
by  the  answers  and  comments  re¬ 
ceived.  I  keep  my  fingers  crossed 
continuously  hoping  nothing  hap¬ 
pens  from  the  use  of  wire  and  1 
think  I  have  a  lot  of  company  in 
Bright  and  neat  are  the  words  to  describe  the  new  city  room  in  the  that  feeling. 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant's  new  building.  Note  the  spacious  steel  27  Had  No  Complaints 

desks  and  cushioned  posture  chairs  for  reporters  and  rewrite  men.  . 


luing.  i^oie  me  spacious  siee.  Had  No  Complaints 

for  reporters  and  rewrite  men.  . .  : 

Out  of  IZO-odd  inquiries,  I 

received  75  replies.  Of  these,  27 
vision  and  commercial  engraving  C|lfif;|wj||f|  circulators  stated  they  do  not  use 

—represent  new  lines  of  endeavor  fcliyiawlliy  UIVWII  4g 

for  the  company.  Both  have  been  C||||ffS||||0  CAimfl  report  they  are  satis- 

carried  out  entirely  by  personnel  JUlijlIlUlv  111111111  fled  with  it  and  27  have  had  no 

within  the  Tribune  organization.  Shortage  and  high  cost  of  good  complaints  relating  to  torn  papers 
who  had  no  previous  experience  quality  wood  for  halftone  and  line  or  of  any  injuries  or  law  suits, 
in  either  field.  . .  .  ,  block  mounts  has  led  to  the  search  "Only  five  reported  carriers  or 

Walter  W.  Krebs,  president  of  ^y  Britain’s  Printing,  Packaging  dealers  suffering  scratches  or 
the  Tribune  Publishing  Company  Allied  Trades  Research  .\sso-  puncture  wounds  of  the  hands 
and  of  WJAC  Inc.,  directed  prepa-  ciation.  for  alternative  materials.  from  opening  bundles  and  one  cir- 
rations  for  the  start  of  television.  Through  laboratory  and  practi-  culator  stated  that  they  have  oc- 
Expansion  of  the  engraving  op-  printing  tests,  patra  has  found  casional  eye  injuries,  but  gave  no 
erations  was  un'Jer  the  super-  resin  bonded  wood  chip  details.  Eleven  circulators  report- 

T  boards  which  are  better  than  pres-  ed  that  women  fell  or  tripped  over 

of  the  Tribune  staff,  w^  has  been  ent-day  wood  and  can  be  used  wire  left  on  crossings  and  side- 
general  meager  of  Conemaugh  jjjjg  {j,g  usual  mahogany  mounts.  walks.  They  were  given  new 


Engraving  Company  since  his  re- 

a'™i/'^°'"  'if  any  tendency  to  warp;  compress  “Eight  more  circulators  report 

very  little  under  printing  pressure;  injuries  received  by  the  public 
L.  W.  Barnes,  general  manager  stuck-on  or  nailed  blocks;  falling  over  wire.  One  circulator 

of  the  publishing  company,  has  unaffected  by  usual  form-  experienced  a  suit  for  $  1 0,0(X). 
planned  and  supervised  all  real  cleaning  solvents:  are  less  expen-  This  case  was  won  by  the  news- 
estate  improvements  and  renova-  ^jyg  wood  and  in  good  paper  because  there  were  no  wit- 

tions.  He  was  assisted  in  plan-  .^ppiy. 

ning  the  new  editorial  department  Minor  disadvantages  of  these  wire  where  it  caused  the  incident. 
^  John  ° materials  are  that  Tungsten  tipped  “One  circulator  reported  one 

Oemc^rat,  and  Ben  Coll,  manag-  ^,.g  needed  for  cutting  and  case  of  a  woman  falling  over  wire 

ing  editor  of  he  Tribune.  Harold  pinning  them,  and  they  swell  and  suff  ering  injuries  to  the  arm  | 
Linden,  circulation  manager,  co-  slightly  more  than  best  mahogany  and  back.  This  case  was  settled 
operated  in  planning  the  new  cir-  when  moisture  is  absorbed.  for  $2,000.  Another  reports  a 

culation  department.  complaints  from  per- 

-24^  ‘"St.  jsTm  In  Texarkana  Job  -n,  miune,  ana  h... 

.heVpaSr?  rKU'r„»r'‘a‘„ce 

from  $600,000  to  $1,500,000  in  is  now  mechaoKtal  syrmtendant  carriers  to  he  mote 

the  same  period.  of  the  Texarkana  Newspapers.  disposing  of  the  wire. 

Sewers  Were  Clogged 
“Two  reported  that  in  addition 
to  injuries  sustained  in  falling  over 
wire  that  the  promiscuous  tossing 
of  wire  in  gutters  and  catch-basins 
caused  clogging  of  sewers. 

“From  ‘  ’>  survey  the  deduction 
.  can  be  ;  .  tjjat  the  large  per¬ 
centage  ,•  j  users  have  been 

very  fu.tiui..t3  in  that  they  have 
a  most  obedient  bunch  of  carriers, 
who  carry  out  instructions  to  stow 
away  in  a  safe  place  their  bundle 
wire.  But  the  possibility  always 
exists  for  anyone  of  the  wire  users 
that  somebody  at  some  time  or 
Publisher  John  Emmet  Richards  and  his  two  sons,  Patrick  and  Philip,  pfher  is  going  to  sustain  some 
who  are  associate  in  the  editing  and  management,  are  proud  of  the  injury  severe  enough  to  J 

new  home  of  the  Alpena  (Mich.)  News.  The  paper  was  founded  in  lot  of  headaches  and  worry  if  tK 

August,  1899,  and  has  been  under  the  present  family  ownership  since  hazards  of  letting  wire  lie  around 
January,  1926.  are  not  eliminated.” 


Both  these  materials  show  little  stockings. 


“Eight  more  circulators  report 


culation  department.  number  of  complaints  fron 

Employment  increased  fro  m  TeXafKana  JOD  sons  sustaining  injuries  anr 

224  in  January,  1946,  to  383  in  i vami  ...f.i-.i 

December,  1950,  while  the  annual  D.  M.  Corsette,  formerly  on  ®  .  ,  .  ,  , 

payroll  for  all  operations  rose  the  5r.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times. 

from  $600,000  to  $1,500,000  in  dLkrs  and  carriers  to  be 

the  same  period.  of  the  Texarkana  Newspapers.  nf  v 


are  not  eliminated.” 
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Trial  by  Press' 

continued  from  page  7 


tion  ut  the  trial,  proviiled  the 
judge  allows  them  in  evidence? 
Should  not  the  courts,  acting  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  newspapers,  dis¬ 
cipline  their  own  officers  and  cut 


(J^bltUarP  WHAT  READERS  SAY 


Herbert  S.  Ardell,  former  fi¬ 
nancial  advertising  manager  of  the 
Sew  York  Times  and  Sew  York 


Flag  Dipping  lor  La  Prensa 
Draws  Severe  Criticism 

To  THE  Editor:  Reads  a  cap¬ 
tion  in  a  New  York  newspaper 


tained  p^tostat  copiw  of  the  fol-  jjj  source  the  stream  of  i..  lorK  times  ana  new  lorK 

lowing:  Orlando  Sentinel-Star,  Or-  formation  which  recularlv  flows  ^  d  \  t  ^  v  , 

lando  Sentinel.  Orlando  Star,  Mt.  ^  ?Siu£r  mSb  frSm  mose^r-  i',  u*"  “ 

n/>r/7  Tnnics  Clermont  Sews-Too-  ■  P®P“Ur  media  irom  pro^iH  jjf  Brooklyn  tMgle  and  staffer  tonight:  "Flags  Dipped  in  Hemi 

Pol.c=  a»d  tb.  „f  ,he  .phlre  f„,  L  Every 

land  Press,  Clermont  «ft  South  a 

Lakes  Press,  Eustis  Lake  Region 

News,  Lake  County  Citizen,  and  Newspaper  On  Carpet 
C»mmer™w,e.(yer. 


Sustains  Jackson's  View 
Norman  Bunin,  a  former  copy 
reader  on  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times  who  now  lives  in 


Montreal — Le  Devoir  and  its 
director,  Gerard  Filion,  were  or¬ 
dered  this  week  to  explain  a  story 


New  York  City,  told  Eomm  &  '^hich  allegedly  prejudiced  a  vice 
Publisher  he  concurred  with  pro^  now  under  way. 

Justice  Jackson’s  belief  that  this  Counsel  for  the  defendants  in 
was  a  case  of  press  abuse.  He  *he  inquiry  charged  that  Mr. 


ican,  April  1 1 .  American — even  outside  of  news- 

Lionel  Percy  Hall,  66,  retired  paperdom — deplores,  1  am  sure, 
assistant  to  the  traffic  executive  the  demise  of  that  outstanding 
of  the  Associated  Press  and  for-  Argentine  newspaper  because  of 
mer  AP  correspondent  in  South  its  standing-out  against  the  in- 
America,  at  Stanley,  Wis.,  April  iquitous  measures  of  Peron’s  Com- 
10.  munist  regime,  for  which  it  simply 

Miss  .Amy  H.  Croughton,  71,  confiscated  La  Prensa. 
who  for  28  years  wrote  movie.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  Flag  of 
art  and  music  reviews  for  the  the  United  States  of  America  is 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union,  never  “dipped”  to  any  human  be- 
April  10.  ing — not  even  to  a  U.  S.  President; 

Harold  B.  Waldo,  80,  a  mem-  that  the  U.  S.  Army  half-staffs  the 


-  -  _ _  4.*  n/UAkji-u  u.  ov,  a  inai  inc  o,  /ArulV  Ifcali’dulUS  Ulv 

based  his  judgment,  he  said,  on  editorial  staff  of  the  Flag,  out  of  respect  to  its  buried 

weeks  of  investigation  of  the  rape  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  since  dead,  only  during  the  forenoon  of 

case  which  resulted  in  a  series  of  1903.  April  5.  a  single  day  (May  30th)  in  the 

three  articles  which  the  Times  ^ois  Caron,  who  is  conducting  a  -  *  ^  V  > 

published.  probe  into  alleged  police-tolerated 

Mr.  Bunin  said  he  became  in- 


John  B.  Owen,  46.  a  member  half-staffs  the  Ensign  on  that  one 


terested  in  the  case  through  read-  l^*^*^*}  contend^  the  story 

ing  articles  by  Mr.  Poston  and  by  criticize  the  judiciary  or 

Terence  McCarthy  in  the  New  lawyers  representing  the  city. 
Leader  which  first  called  atten-  politicians  in  city  hall, 

tion  to  the  "full  implications”  of  lawyer  argued  that  “facts” 

the  rioting.  mentioned  in  the  article  had  al- 

“My  prowling  (after  the  trial),”  ''^ady  been  published  before  in 
Mr.  Bunin  related,  “developed  other  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
into  an  extended  investigation.  1  contempt  existed, 

interviewed  witnesses,  the  sheriff,  lawyer  John  Ahern  argued 

the  prosecutrix,  the  defendants  |f*®  story  tended  to  influence  pub 


of  the  Washington  staff  of  the 
Associated  Press  since  1944,  April 
7. 

WiLLUM  James  Gwaltney,  69, 
retired  national  advertising  man- 


whole  year;  that  the  U.  S.  Navy 
day  and  then  only  during  the  fir¬ 
ing  of  the  salute  to  its  buried 
sailors  and  Marines,  is  it  not  un¬ 
thinkable!  outrageous!  that  the  su- 


ager  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  News-  preme  symbol  of  the  United  States 
papers,  Inc.,  who  had  42  years  of  of  America — its  only  visual  mani- 
newspaper  service,  April  9.  festation  —  should  half-staffed 

C.  Arthur  Peterson,  62,  ac-  because  of  a  foreign  newspaper’s 
counting  department  executive  of  infliction,  as  is  reported  it  is  be- 
the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and  ing  so  displayed  over  newspapers’ 
Tribune  for  40  years,  March  27.  buildings  across  the  country,  and 

—  r— - .  - . — ,•  I  C  A-  ,  John  (Jack)  Burgan,  38,  assis-  this  at  the  behest  of  the  National 

and  many  ^hers.  I  studied  the  jX^CarOT  oriired'^t^^d^  Ventura  (Calif.)  Press  Club?  The  Toronto  Press 

transcript  of  the  trial  and  sub-  Star-Free  Press  and  formerly  with  Club  quite  properly  draped  its 

mitted  it  to  an  able  attorney  for  on  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  building  in  black 

and  Chronicle,  killed  in  plane  ^  years  ago  the  then  bach- 
crash,  April  6.  ,-0  r  *^lor  governor  of  Maine  had  the 

Val  J.  Oldshue,  68,  former  Flag  over  the  Augusta 

Paris  and  Pittsburgh  nev^pa^r-  Capitol  (no  less)  half-staffed  be- 
man,  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  April  6.  cause  of  the  death  of  his  prize- 


argument. 


George  K.  Bradbury,  37,  since 


any  rape 
The  articles,  he  added,  were 
distorted  into  a  weapon  against 
Senator  Claude  Pepper  whose 
renomination  the  Times  was  sup¬ 
porting. 

“When  Justice  Jackson  tars  the 


an  opinion. 

“Slowly  the  unfitted  pieces  of  “ 

the  puzzle  came  to  light — the  in-  rt:-- _  x  k  j 

disputable  evidence  that  the  de-  LJlSCOntinuance  Ol  Ad 
fendants  had  been  cruelly  beaten  Allowance  a  Violation 

^ile  in  custody;  the  ^nflicting  ^  ^  manufacturer  customarily  ,  , 

twtimony  for  the  S  ate  which  allowances  for  advertising  1930  a  reporter  for  the  Los  Un¬ 
placed  one  of  the  defen^nts  in  geles  Examiner  and  the  Los  An- 

two  places  20  miles  apart  simul-  gdes  bureau  of  INS.  April  5. 

taneously;  and  the  ‘missing  wit-  withdrawal  of  them  subsequent  to 

*^1®  Constitutes  a  violation  Johnstone  Vonce  Dies 
there  had  been  any  rape  at  all.  both  the  general  freeze  order  '  New  Britain,  Conn.-John- 

and  the  Retail  Price  Ceiling  stone  Vance,  60,  publisher  and 

(CPR  7),  according  to  the  Na-  editor  of  the  Sew  Britain  Herald, 

tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa-  died  .April  11  after  a  heart  attack, 

lion.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  a 

In  a  special  bulletin  to  its  mem-  brother,  Robert  J.,  co-publisher  of 
iir«s  of  FirtriHo  ”  caiH  Mr  Riinm  H*®  N^^KjA  pointed  out  that  thc  Herald,  and  a  sister,  Mrs. 

^e  should  remember  that  men  *^1?  particular  sig-  Agnes  Vance  Weld,  secretary  of 

lie  Tom  Harrir^nd  Nel»?Pwn“  "^^®s  ‘’V  the  Herald  Publishing  Co. 

uite  torn  Harris  ana  iNeison  royn  certain’  manufacturers  since  the 

to  are  shining  exceptions  to  his  of  price  control  to  elimi- 

nate  advertising  or  other  promo- 
Police  Restriction  Suggested  tional  allowances  without  appro- 

Writing  in  the  March  Harper’s,  priate  adjustments  in  prices. 

Dorothy  Dunbar  Bromley  of  the  Retailers  who  fail  to  resist  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  staff,  elimination  of  such  allowances,  the 
a  member  of  the  board  of  the  association  warns,  may  be  liable 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  to  penalties  “because  they  pur- 
discussed  the  reforms  suggested  by  chased  merchandise  at  prices 
Judges  Rifkind,  Jackson  and  which  exceed  the  manufacturers’ 

Frankfurter  to  overcome  ill  effects  authorized  ceilings.” 
of  “trial  by  newspaper.”  ■ 

vJoTalf  ““d  Photo  Contest 

to  let  the  press  print  what  it  Deadline  for  entries  in  the  In¬ 
thinks  and  what  it  can  find  out  land  Daily  Press  Association  news 
on  its  own  initiative,"  Miss  Brom-  picture  contest  is  May  7,  with 
ley  writes.  “But  is  it  wise  policy  awards  to  be  made  at  the  spring 
for  public  authorities  to  pass  on  meeting  of  the  Inland  Association 
to  the  press  revelations  that  at  the  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago, 
should  be  reserved  for  presenta-  May  21-22. 
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winning  red  setter  dog.  For  this 
opprobrious  act  some  G.A.R. 
members  threatened  to  shoot  him 
if  that  Flag  was  not  immediately 
hoisted  to  the  truck.  IT  WAS! 
Such  haywirishness  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  those  in  the  U.  S. 
State  Department,  but  it  is  de¬ 
voutly  hoped  that  such  spirit  has 
not  far  permeated  the  ranks  of  the 
Fourth  Estate. 

Gridley  Adams, 
Director-G  eneral. 
United  States  Flag 
Foundation. 


Classified 


RATE  GUIDE— Conaerutire  lnsertion$. 

situ-Ations  wanted 

InMrtiong  IJm  Rate 

1  *.»o 


3  and  OTer 


.40 


CoDfiecutive  insertiona  brinr  best 
results. 

Advance  Payment  Reqoestcd 


ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
Insertions  Line  Rate 

1  $1.00 

3  .90 

4  and  over  .80 

(Lower  30  and  63  week  rates 
obtainable  upon  appUcaUon) . 
Charre  ads  accepted  from  recoc- 
nixed  companies. 


ADTItRTISlNO  AGENCIES  ebarged  at  our  National  Classifled  rata 
less  commission.  (Inonire  for  rates.) 

Connt  30  units  per  line  (Box  wording  takes  27  units).  No  abbreviations. 
.Add  15c  for  Box  service— —Replies  mailed  daily.  Box  holders*  identities 
held  in  strictest  confidence. 

Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 
DEADLINE  WEDNESDAY  at  2  P.M.  (After  Last  Mail) 

Address:  Times  Tower,  New  York  18,  N.  Y.  Phone  BRyant  9-3052 
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Classified 

Section 

For  Detailed  Schedule 
of  Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified — 

Rates — Policies,  Etc. 

See  Box 

on  Preceding  Page 

Publicationi  for  Sale 

IN  THE  EAST 

Two  daily  newspapers,  one  of  10,000 
ABC  in  town  of  35.000,  grossing 
$200,000  and  priced  at  $260,000. 
Other  of  3,600  ABC  in  town  of  10,- 
1100,  grossing  $110,000  and  priced  at 
$150,000.  Price  for  both  $350,000  on 
suitable  terms.  Two  superb  plants. 
Both  in  one  state,  Isoth  absentee 
owned.  Inquirers  please  qualify.  No 
telephone,  no  telegraph.  Offered  sepa¬ 
rately  or  in  one  bundle.  MAY 

Brothers.  Newspaper  Brokers,  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y. 

WASHINGTON 

Circulation  3400  paid  in  advance.  Two 
typesetting  machines,  Miehle,  2 

Monotypes.  Gross  has  been  over  $65,- 
000.  Asking  $55,000  with  $25,000 
down. 

JACK  L.  STOLL 

4958  Melrose  Ave.,  Los  Angeiee  29, 
California. 

CALIFORNIA  DAILIES.  WEEKLIES. 
J.  A.  Snyder,  3570  Frances  Ave., 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

WIEBKLY  newspapers  grossing  over 
90,000  now  for  80,000;  net  for  S 
working  partners  27,000.  J.  R.  Oab- 
bert,  3937  Orange,  Riverside,  Oallf. 

Newspaper  Brokers 

TO  BUY  or  tell  a  newtpaper  op  Job 
plant  in  the  Southweat  contact  Jamaa 
T.  Jackson,  Pauls  Valley,  Okla. 

STATE  MAGAZINE,  established  in 
1949.  Eastern  industrial  state.  Money 
maker.  $15,000,  terms  or  will  lease 
to  right  party.  Box  717,  Editor  and 
Publisher. 

TOR  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  aelectioa  dailies,  weeklies. 

ODE’TT  a  ODE-TT,  Brokers 

P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Oalif. 

★★;TOUND  investments  in  selected 
Publication  Properties.  Arthur  W 
Stypes,  625  Market  St..  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif. 

OHIO  WEEKLY 

INDEPENDEN'T,  unopposed  northern 
Ohio  weekly  and  job  plant.  Over  80 
years  old,  grossing  $29,000.  Net  $9,500. 
Good  National  and  local  lineage.  Rates 
45c-50c.  Plenty  job  work,  over  1,000 
paid  subscriptions.  Automatic  prestea, 
late  model  Intertype  7  col.  Miehle 
newspaper  press,  new  electric  caster, 
saw.  New  modern  building  can  be 
leased.  Priced  at  $28,000.  Half  down. 
No  brokers.  Write  Box  636,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

may  BTO’TMRS,  Binghamton,  N.  T. 
EaUbluhed  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
snd  sold  without  publicity. 

PROSPEROUS  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Sooth 
Sf,  n  «  Herman  Ko«h, 

2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Pnblicatioiif — Wanted 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
nr  Newspaper  Properties. 

W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura,  California. 

ADVERTISING  AGEINCT  Execmtlve, 
former  newspaper  publiaher,  will  pur¬ 
chase  well-entrenched  weekly  or  small 
daily.  Up  to  $50,000  cash  down  pay¬ 
ment.  Must  stand  rigid  investigation. 
References  exchanged.  No  broken. 
Box  484,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PACIFIC  COAST,  sound  investments 
i?  newspaper  properties.  J.  R. 

Gabbert,  3937  Orange,  Riverside,  Cal. 

FOR  31  YEARS  We  have  dealt  in 
^thing  but  newspmers.  Nation  wide. 
Honest  service  to  both  buyer  and 
seller. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

HAVE  CLIENT,  well  qualified,  wants 
small  daily.  $75,000  cash,  plenty  of 
backing.  Must  have  good  earnings, 
progressive  community.  Replies  con¬ 
fidential.  Hunt  &  Carson,  333  N. 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  1.  Illinois. 

DAIUBS  OR  WEEKLIES 

E.  Mohler  &  Associates 

312  Boston  Bldg.,  Denver.  Colo. 

WEEKLY,  exclusive,  grossing  $20,000- 
$40,000;  middle  west,  Rockies;  have 
long  experience,  front  and  back  of 
fice;  can  make  substantial  down  pay¬ 
ment:  would  consider  partnership  or 
permanent  job;  strict  confidence.  Box 
719.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS  ' 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
.,„A  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 

446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WANT  to  lease,  with  option  to  buy, 
small  plant  in  ^uthwest  or  Mountain 
States.  Box  745,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Newspaper  Counselors 

OOUN'SEL  in  finance,  appraisals,  sales, 
rate-making,  personnel  procurement, 
public  relations  surveys.  PUBLISH¬ 
ERS  SERVICE,  P.  0.  Box  3182 
Greensboro,  N.  C.  ’ 

SALES  CON'l'KACTS,  special 
for  mortgages.  Time  Sales,  Partner- 
alups,  etc.,  originated  by  Clyde  H. 
Knox  and  amplified  by  us  in  recent 
deals.  ALL  A  PART  OF 

Newspaper  Service. 
Write  Box  396,  Salina,  Kansas 

Cartoon*— Features 

PROMPT  attention  and  free  proofs  to 
inquiries  on  our  fast  growing  editorial 
cartoon  service.  2  and  3  column  sizes. 
Midwest  Syndicate,  Box  583.  Wheaton, 
Illinois. 

DARRIN  Crime  Probe  Syndication. 
An  indictment  and  trial  of  Crimes,  in¬ 
stead  of  Criminals.  Readers  testify, 
cross-examine,  decide  1  $2  per  column 

per  thousand,  manuscript  form,  daily 
releases.  DAVID  DARRIN.  1710  G 
St..  N.W..  Washington  6.  D.  C. 

Pnblicatioiis  for  Sale 

®®"‘*  •  Weekly.  Earns 
818,000.  Better  type  city.  Also 

County  weekly  grossing  $40,000.  Ray 
Campbell,  4101  W.  3rd  St.,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  California. 

EXCLUSIVELY  YOURS  —  Illustrated 
articles  and  features  tailored  for  you 
by  freelance  writer-photographer  on 
the  Washington  scene.  Pay  on  accept¬ 
ance  only  and  at  your  regular  rates. 
Box  6071  (Shirlington),  Arlington, 
Virginia. 

SUBURBAN  weekly  in  east  central 
state.  Yearly  gross  over  $80,000.  ABC 
over  6,000.  Completely  equipped  plant, 
3  Linotypes,  Ludlow,  Goss  Cox-O-Type 
press,  etc.  Priced  below  1950  gross, 
exclusive  of  building  which  can  be 
leased.  $30,000  cash  required.  All  in¬ 
quiries  giving  financial  references  will 
be  answered  in  detail.  Box  508,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER  — 
monthly  summary  of  national  affairs, 
regulations  and  trends  for  trade  pa¬ 
pers  —  economical  rate  —  nationally 
known  writer — write  Jim  Brady.  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club,  Washington,  D.  C. 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE;  Weekly 
newspaper  in  rich  market  in  midwest. 
Gross  $62,000  yearly.  Future  unlim* 
ited.  Considerable  cash  required.  No 
curiosity  seekers.  Address  Box  604, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PriiMing  Services 

LONG  established  Suburban  Long 
Island  Printing  Plant  can  accommo¬ 
date  one  or  two  small  publications  or 
House  Organs.  Box  706,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Tallored-to-Order 
Classified  Campaigns 
At  No  Added  Cost! 


WiRITTEN-to-your-order  campaiKm  to 
help  yon  with  those  hard  accounts  are 
another  of  the  unusual  features  you 
Ket  at  no  extra  cost  with  your  sub¬ 
scription  to  Tested  Want  Ad  Sellinfc 
Plans,  the  Want  Ad  Service  that  Makes 
You  More  Money.  If  there’s  no  How¬ 
ard  Parish  client  in  your  city,  write 
for  free  sample  issue  today, 

HOWARD  PARISH 

Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
8th  Floor.  Daily  News  Tower, 
Miami  32,  Fla. 


ATTENTION  California  and  Western 
publishers:  Wle  supply  a  trained  cir¬ 
culation  manaKer  and  build  the  circu¬ 
lation  on  a  percentaKe  of  the  GAIN 
in  net  cash.  Thirty  papers  uslnc  our 
program  at  present.  Twenty  years’ 
experience  in  building  solid  circula¬ 
tion.  Highly  recommended.  Write 
Box  625,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
WIeb,  Offset,  Rat-Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  prettM 
AJfYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St.,  New  York  8,  N,  T. 
Phone:  SPriug  7-1740 _ 

Maintenance — Service — Repaira 
SAM  S.  PUNTOLIUiO 
311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhnrst,  N,  J. 
Dismantling — Moving — ^Erection 


. .  LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 

Di  smantl  ing — Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installatione 
Service  Nationwide 

738  N.  Victory  Bird.,  Burbank,  Oalif. 


MACHINISTS— Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC. 

3626 — -31  St.  Long  Island  City  1,  N.T. 
STillwell  6-0098-00M 


B.  P.  WALLMAN  AND  COMPANY 
Printing  Machinery 
Bought  and  Sold 
Erecting  and  Rebuilding 
075  North  Church  Street 
Rockford  Illinois 


CROSS  PILES 

NEWSPAPER  presses  dismantled  and 
erected.  Anywhere  in  United  States  or 
Canada.  Specialising  in  Duplex  equip¬ 
ment. 

Call — Walter  B.  Hamlin — ^Write 
211  Marion  Bldg.,  Cleveland  IS,  Ohio 
OHerry  1-3805— >TEllowstone  2-4446 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Composing  Room 

FOUR  MODEL  X  Intertype  machines 
— three  of  which  includes:  Gas  Heat¬ 
ed  Metal  pots,  two  molds,  two  stand¬ 
ard  90-channel  Intertype  magaiines. 
One  includes:  Gas  Heated  Metal  pots, 
single  mold,  single  90-channel  maga- 
aine.  Motors:  110  volts.  60  cycles, 
single  phase.  No  matrices,  no  metal 
feeders.  Box  723.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FOR  SALE 

TWO  complete  fonts  of  7  point  Ideal 
(with  exception  of  periods  and  hy¬ 
phens),  plus  approximately  20,000 
sorts.  All  mats  in  exceptional  condi¬ 
tion.  7  point  is  “contrasted.”  Black 
and  White.  First  fair  offer  takes  the 
entire  lot.  Write  for  proof  sheet.  .41so 
2  Intertype  machines.  No.  1132  REC. 
two  magazines,  and  No.  11294REO, 
three  magazines.  Complete,  with  ex¬ 
ception  of  motor  and  drive  wheel. 
Make  offer.  Philadelphia  Suburban 
Newspapers,  Inc..  311  East  Lancaster 
.\ve.,  Ardmore,  Pennsylvania. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Compoafaig  Room 

PUBLISHERS 

INVITED! 

To  discuss  their  mechanical  Equip¬ 
ment  problems.  For  convenience,  visit 

Suite  No.  579-81 
Waldorf  Astoria 

Beginning  Sunday,  April  22nd 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  18,  New  York 
Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 


INTERTYPES 

“O”  Intertjrpes  512835,  514860 

with  quadding  • 

“0“  Intertypes  57891 — 58239,  t 
mags.,  gas  or  electric  pot. 

08BM  #78167.  electric  pot. 

LINOTYPES 

Models  5.  8.  14. 

45C  Goss  Mat  Roller 

72I>  Goss  Shaver  _ _ _ 

NORTHERN  MACHINE  WOI«8 
323-29  N.  4th  3t..  Philadelphia  6.  Pa. 

FOR  SALE:  Late  Model  8  Linotypes, 
Model  21  Display  Linotype  with  M 
split  magazines.  Mod*'  ,9 
Intertypes.  Immediate  deliv^y.  ^int- 
craft  Representatives.  277  Broadway, 
New  York  7.  New  York. 


Mail  Room 


SPEBDAUMAT  Mailing  Machine  with 
Quarter  Fold,  with  or 
wrap.  550  Volt  60  Cycle  AC.  Good 
working  order.  Write  Free  Press,  Carl- 
ton  Street,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

Newsprint _ _ 


FOR  ALL  PUBLISHERS 

WHO  need  more  newsprint. 


"ROM  APRIL  23-26  You’ll  find  us  a, 

ur  Suite  at  the  HOTEL  BARCLAY, 


BE  sure  to  visit  us  —  the  least  ws 
promise  to  do  is  make  you  feel  oetteT. 


HORN  (USA)  OORP.  ^ 

60  K.  42  St..  New  Tork  17.  N.  Y. 
Phone  MUrray  Hill  2*6755 

CANADIAN  Newsprint,  original  ^ 
ihipment.  any  site  rolls,  carload  loti 
It  attractive  prices.  April  ship^nt 
ind  continuous  bookings.  Inquirlsi 
nvited.  Canadian  Newsprint  Supply 
3o.,  Alfred  Horn.  18  East  41  Btreek 


STANDARD  NEWSPRINT.  Roll^ 
sheeU.  All  sizes.  All  types  printing 
papers.  Box  158,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


AMERICAN  and  CANADIAN  NEWS¬ 
PRINT  rolls.  All  sizes  supplied.  Ship¬ 
ments  directly  from  mill.  Bookings 
accepted  for  prompt  and  long  tem 
shipments.  Domestic  and  export.  ^Ys 
deliver  newsprint,  not  promises.  Box 
632.  Editor  &  Poblisher. _ 


AVAILABLE  standard  newsprint,  all 
sisea.  S.  B.  Behrens,  115  Onderdonk 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Evsr- 
green  6r0505.  One  of  New  Tork  l 
largest  converters  of  newsprint. 


NEWSPRINT  WANTED 

ROLLS,  Sheets.  Any  size.  All  typs 
Print  Papers.  ALgonquin  4-8729  N.  T. 


100  TONS 

OF  standard  finish  33  in.,  34  in.  diam¬ 
eter  rolls  needed  this  year.  Reply 
Box  612,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ _ 

NEWISPRINT  WANTED,  150  tons, 
33)4 -inch  at  reasonable  price  during 
year  1951. 

RODGERS  &  McDonald 
PUBLISHERS  INC. 

2621  W.  54th  St.,  Loa  Angeles  43,  Cal. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  14,  1951 
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machinery  and  SUPPLIES 


Photo-Engraving  Eqiripm«nt 

PHOTO 

ENGRAVING 

EQUIPMENT 

ZINC  AND  MAGNESIUM 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

110  Fniton  St.  638  S.  Clark  Bt. 

Snr  Tork  Ohleafo 

for  SALK  desirable  items  newspaper 
ssd  allied  equipment.  Tornadic  etehing 
■aehine,  Chem«o  etrher,  Royle  Cabt. 
MV,  Koyle  jif;  saw,  and  drill,  Xianara 
iheet  metal  cutter,  Kouse  Band  saw, 
slBOSt  new.  Elevating  type  printing 
frame,  many  others,  write. 

E.  H.  WALKER  SUPPLY  CO. 

143  Que  St.  N.E.  Washington  2,  D.O. 


IRMEDIATELY  AVAII.ABLB  "Big 
Barths"  40  inch  P5.6  Bausch  4k  Lomb 
leas  mounted  on  5  x  7  Oraflez.  $800. 
Photo  Dept.  The  Miami  Herald,  Mia- 
ai.  Florida. 

Preas  Room 


FOR  SALE  I 

HOE  6  UNIT  PRESS 

22  3/^  Sheet  Cutoff 

2  Double  Folders  I 

with  C  H  Conveyors 

Substructure  &  Roll  Stands 

Ink  Punu>s  Quick  Plate  Lockup 

Rubber  Rollers  Auto  Web  Tension 

2  100  HP  MOTOR  DRIVES 
ALTERNATING  CURRENT 

220  Volts  3  Phase  60  Cycles 

This  press  may  bo  inspected  in 
operation 

For  complete  information  inquire  of 
Publisher’s  sales  representative, 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC. 

11  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  City  18 


DUPLEX  SUPER  DUTY  TYPE  N,  3  or 
4  units,  double  folder,  drive,  conveyors, 
•pare  rollers,  etc.  Also  stereotype 
equipment.  Available  June.  Bergen 
Evening  Record,  Hackensack,  N,  J. 


FOR  SALE  ! 

3  HOE  OCTUPLE  | 

Super  Production  ' 

Newspaper  Presses 

STANDARD  22  CUTOFF 
MOST  MODERN  VERTICAL  UNITS 

NOW  OPERATING  AS  12  UNIT 
8TRAIGHTLNE  PRESS,  3  DOUBLE 
FOLDERS — 3  MOTOR  DRIVES. 

WILL  SELL  AS  4-6-8  OR  12  UNITS 
Best  mechanical  condition  yon 
ran  find  in  used  market 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRBSENTA'nVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  WOrth  4-1370 


duplex  3  Unit  48  pages,  rolls  on 
each  end,  AC  drive,  22  % "  cut-off. 
GEORGE  0.  OXFORD,  Boise,  Idaho. 


EIGHT  MULTI-UNIT 
double  width  Scott  preaaea 
See  display  ad  on  page  26. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  ] 


_ Prei8  Room _ | 

12  HOE  Super  Production  Vertical 
Press  Units;  3  Pairs  Double  Folders; 

4  Drives  and  Controlleri;  Rubber  Roll¬ 
ers;  21%  inch  cut-off.  Complete 
Stereo.  Will  sell  as  4.  6,  or  8  Unit 
Presses.  Can  be  inspected  in  daily 
operation  at  Washington  (D.  C.) 

Times-Herald. 

16-PAGE  Hoe  Unit  —  %  and  54  page 
folders  A.  O.  Drive.  Complete  Stereo; 
23  9/16  inch  cnt-off;  end  feed. 

24-48-PAOE  Hoe  —  A.  C.  drive;  with 
Pony  Autoplate;  22%  inch  cut-off; 
and  feed. 

32-64-PAOE  Goss  —  A.  C.  Drive;  com¬ 
plete  Stereo;  21%-inch  cnt-off,  end 
feed.  Ideal  Comic  Press. 

16-32-PAGE  Ooaa  —  A.  C.  Drive;  com¬ 
plete  with  Stereo;  21%  cnt-off; 

end  feed. 

32-64  or  40-80-Page  Scott  Multi- 
Unit  —  A,  O.  Drive;  Steel  Cylinders 
and  Roller  Bearings;  22%  inch  cut¬ 
off;  on  substructure. 

24-48  or  48-96-Page  Hoe  X-Pattern; 
21  %  inch  cnt-off;  eqnippcd  for  full 
color;  D.  C.  Drive. 

32-64.  40  80.  48-96  P.4GE  Hoe — D.  0. 
Drives:  22%  inch  cut-off;  end  feed. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

.600  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  18.  N,  Y. 

Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 


FOR  SALE 

NEWSPAPER 

PRESSES 

Two  Complete  Goss 
S-DECK  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

40  Pages  21%*  Cut-off; 

Now  Using  64%*  rolls; 

100  HP-DC  Motor  and  Cline  Drive. 
Paper  Hoist  with  motor; 

Balloon  formers;  double  folders; 
28.000  papers  per  honr; 

Color  fountain  5th  deck,  portable  foun¬ 
tains  and  rails  for  all  2nd  impressions. 

Available  About 
August  15,  1951 

Jr.  Autoplates  and  Plate  Finishing 
Machine  for  21  %*  cnt-off  also  avail¬ 
able. 

Apply  Business  Manager 


San  Francisco 

CALL— BULLETIN 


24  PAGE 

SCCTT  SPEED  KING 

Press  prints  multiples  of  two  up  to  20 
pages.  Single  cast  on  all  pages  (except 
10  -  14  -  18). 

Press  drive  and  stereotype  equipment 
with  prees.  $7,500. 

Inqnire  E.  L.  Sparks.  Pub. 
Courier-Post,  Hannibal,  Mo. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


FOR  SALE 


24  PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
PRESS 

V2  ^  ’A  Pag®  Folder 

50  HP  PULL  AUTO.MATIO 
-Vlternating  Current  Motor  I>rive 
220  Volts  3  Phase  60  Cycles 
All  Tubular  Stereotype  Equipment 


48  PAGE  GCSS  RCTARY 
PRESS 

3  Deck  Highspeed  Straightline 
l>ouble  Newspaper  Folder 

2234  Cutoff 

100  HP  FULL  AUTOMATIC 
Alternating  Current  Motor  Drive 
220  Volts  3  Phase  60  Cycles 


Complete  information  on  both  ma¬ 
chines  available  on  request  from  the 
publisher's  sales  representatfve. 


JCHN  GRIFFITHS  CC..  INC. 

11  West  42nd  St.  New  York  City  18 


LET’S  TALK 
.\bout  Your  next 
NEWSPAPER  PRESS 

DURING  the  convention  and  in  our 
room  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria. 

HERB  PASCH  AND  DAN  FISHER 

TURNER  PRINTING  MACHINERY 
Inc. 

From  Cleveland,  Chicago  and  Detroit. 


40,  60.  75,  100  HP  AC  220  volts 
3  phase  60  cycle  motor  press  drives. 
George  C.  Oxford,  Boise,  Idaho. 

FOR  SALE:  24- Page  Hoe  Web 

Newspaper  Preea,  twoplstei  wide, 
23  9/16*  sheet  cut.  With  complete 
stereotype  equipment  and  A.  C.  mo¬ 
tors.  Ready  prompt  ihipment.  Tbomai 
W.  Hall  Company,  Inc.,  Stamford, 
Connecticnt. 

FOR  SALE;  3  unit,  single  width  Scott 
Press.  12  pages  straight  24  on  collect, 
22  %*  cut  off.  Completely  reconditioned 
and  ia  90%  new.  New  A.C.  motor  and 
button  control,  stereotype  equipment 
and  mat  roller.  Can  be  shipped  almost 
intact.  $20,000  loaded.  Becker  4k  Comp¬ 
ton  Machine  Works,  Jackson,  Missis¬ 
sippi. 

Pritcrt  H— <  Ottmer 

INK-SOLV,  ‘‘30’’  instantly  dissolves 
all  traces  ink  from  hands.  Leaves  them 
clean,  soft,  refreshed.  No  chapping, 
cracking  or  dermatitis.  Generous 
sample  when  requested  on  letterhead. 
SCHULTZ  LABORATORIES.  Boone, 
lows. 


F  O  R  S  A  L  E 

DUPLEX  Heavy  Duty  Mat  Roller 
Hoe  casting  Box  and  Shaver 
28-Stereotype  Chetee 
Write  Box  513,  Editor  4k  Publisher 


FOR  S.\LE.  One  Hoe  Sextuple  Press, 
serial  1600,  24-28  page  capacity, 

23  9/16th  cut-off,  raised  piste  cylin¬ 
ders,  extra  fountain  for  color,  also 
compensating  rollers,  end  feed,  DO 
drive.  This  prese  is  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion  and  was  overhauled  three  years 
ago  by  Hoe  Sc  Co.  Inc.  All  new  cylin¬ 
der  gears  and  hearings  were  installed 
at  that  time,  also  folders.  This  press 
can  be  sold  whereis  and  whereas. 
Available  about  June  lat,  1951.  Open 
for  offer.  Box  722,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


GOSS  Radial  Arm  Renter 
HOE  Monorail  Saw  Trimmer 
GOSS  Steam  Table 
HOE  Piste  Finisher 


John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc. 

11  West  42nd  St.,  New  Tork  City  18 


machinery  and  SUPPLIES 


GOOD  SAVIN  OS 
NO.  8  HOE  Electrotype  Metal  Furii«e. 
WEiSEL  Heavy  duty  electric  galley 
Proof  Press. 

.\MSOO  Composing  Room  saw. 

4500  LB.  Ooaa  MelUng  Furnace. 

4-TON  Ensign  Reynolds  Stereo  Pot. 
HOE  Dry  Mat  Roller. 

GOSS  full-page  Flat  Shaver. 

HOE  Jig  Saw  Sc  Drill. 

VANDERCOOK  full-page  Proof  Preaa- 
ea,  both  hand  and  power. 

HOE  Curved  Casting  Box,  Shaver  « 
Plate  Trimmer  for  15“  diam. 
plates,  7/16"  thick.  , 

SCOTT  4-piece  Stereo.  Plate  Finishing 
outfit  for  15"  diam.  platea,  % 
thick.  ,  , 

HOE  Casting  Box,  duo-cooled,  with 
Finishing  Machine  for  14  Vi 
plates,  7/16"  thick. 

HOE  Curved  &  Plat  Plate  Routers. 
BALING  Machines,  both  new  Sc  used. 
NEW  Hall  Newspaper  Form  Tables  & 
‘‘Dural’  light-weight  Stereo. 
Chases.  _  .  „ 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  COMPANY,  INC. 

120  West  42nd  St..  New  York  18 
_ (Plant  at  Stamford.  Conn.) _ 

DOUBLE  WOOD  JR.  Antoplatei  with 
.\utoniatic  Pumps  and  8  ton  Pot. 
AUTO-SHAVERS,  Sta-Hi’s  and  elec- 
trie  scorchers. 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE;  Hammond  R-3  Combina¬ 
tion  Radial  Sc  Straightline  Router, 
pedestal  type,  like  new.  20  x  22%* 
table.  Box  735,  Editor  Sc  Pnbliaher. 

STEREO  SAW!  Augoatina  80  z  SO 
table,  AO  Motor.  Ezaeptional  b«y. 
Box  158,  ManhalHawn,  low*. 

Wanted  to  Buy 

NEEDED  NOW 
Linotypes  8  and  14 
Elrods  and  Ludlows 
Highest  Cash  Prices  Paid 
Send  particnlars  to 
AMERICAN  PRJN’HNG  MACHINERY 
00.,  INC. 

88  Gold  Street.  New  York  City 

GOSS  Press  singis  width  (two  pages 
wide),  13 H  inch  printing  diameter, 
21H  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  price*.  Box  1043, 
Mitor  A  Publisher. _ 

DUPLEX  "N’’  type  unit  with  a  28- 
9/16*  cut  off.  Would  also  be  intereet- 
ed  in  aub-etmetnre.  Ohroniele-Tele- 
grsm,  Elyria,  Ohio. _ 

WANTEID — Pony  Autoplste,  22%  inch 
entoff,  good  condition.  E.  L.  Sparks, 
Publisher,  The  Courier-Post,  Hannibal, 
Missouri. _ 

-MAT  ROLLER.  Must  have  solid  side 
frames  (no  bolted  heads).  Advertiser 
is  small  daily,  not  a  dealer.  Box  713, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

QUARTER-PAGE  Polder,  Mat  Roller, 
Outler-Hainmer  paper  conveyor,  Sts-Hi 
mat  dryer.  Curved  router.  Box  101. 
Boise,  Idaho. 

_ HELP  WANTED _ 

_ Adminfatrathre _ 

YOUNG  BUSINESS  MANAGER 

FLORIDA  newspaper,  ideal  living  con¬ 
ditions,  has  attractive  opportunity  for 
the  right  young  man  who  offers  relief 
to  an  overworked  general  manager  and 
whose  doctor  has  ordered  moderation 
in  work  and  habits. 

APPLICANT  must  have  proven  pro¬ 
duction  and  cost  control  talent  and 
combine  both  horse  sense  and  analyti¬ 
cal  sense.  At  proper  time  mutt  pro¬ 
vide  top  references  ability  to  get  along 
well  with  subordinstee  as  well  as 
bosses,  plus  usual  profeiaional  and 
character  references. 

PLEASE  give  full  details  in  first  let¬ 
ter  which  will  be  held  in  strictest  con¬ 
fidence.  ANPA  in  New  York  Oity  can 
afford  opportunity  for  first  interview. 
Box  648,  Editor  4k  Publisher. 


PONY  AUTOPLATE  21  %*  cut-off, 
Hoe  and  Goss  casting  outfit  22%*! 
length,  metal  pots  3.600  and  5,000 
pounds.  GEORGE  0.  OXFORD,  Boise, 
Idaho. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER,  with  ability 
and  experience  for  a  very  succesefiU 
daily  foreign  language  newspaper  in 
New  York.  Write  in  full  all  details 
and  experience.  Box  642,  Editor  4k 
Pnblieher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Circulatloo 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wanted  bj 
long  established  small  Ohio  daily. 
Must  be  aggressive,  experienced  and 
must  have  knowledge  of  ABC  rules 
and  methods.  Little  Merchants’  plan 
used.  Present  circulation  13,600. 
Please  state  full  details,  including 
salary  expected.  In  replying  to  Box 
611,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  small 
Pennsylvania  morning  daily.  Must 
have  experience  developing  carrier 
service.  Box  744,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


_ Ciattsihed  Adveitlaliig 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  SALES¬ 
MAN,  between  30  and  36  years  of 
age,  with  five  or  more  years  experience 
to  sell  Classifled  on  paper  of  90,000 
ABC,  located  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 
This  Is  a  splendid  chance  for  a  young 
man  who  is  ambitious  enough  to  man¬ 
age  department  after  he  has  proven 
himself.  Address  Box  500,  Elditor  A 
Publisher. 


SECOND  MAN  wanted  in  Classified 
Department  of  10,  in  midwestern  city 
of  100,000.  The  man  we  want  is  prob¬ 
ably  assistant  C.  A.  M.,  or  experienced 
top  solicitor.  In  requesting  further  in¬ 
formation,  tell  us  all  about  yourself, 
accomplishments  and  ambitions,  nam¬ 
ing  salary  expected.  Write  Box  709, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertisfaig 

ADVERTISING  salesman  capable  of 
becoming  publisher,  part  owner  of 
small  daily  after  working  6  years  for 
ns  as  advertising  salesman  to  learn 
our  methods  while  we  get  acquainted 
with  your  character  and  ability.  We 
own  chain  of  small  dailies. 

DO  not  apply  if  you  want  to  start 
at  top.  You  must  be  hard-working 
legman,  make  fast  good  layouts,  and 
good  salesman.  Knowledge  of  newt 
advantageous. 

WRITE  of  selling  successes,  special 
events,  contracts.  Write  fully  stating 
age,  education,  experience  in  full,  ref¬ 
erences,  past  salaries,  salary  expected. 
Write  Box  631.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

AN  EASTERN  NEWSPAPER,  in  the 
100.000  -  200,000  class  —  has  an 
opening  for  an  Advertising  Manager. 

IF  applying,  please  state  age,  educa¬ 
tion,  experience  and  references,  and 
any  other  information  you  may  wish 
to  give  as  to  yourself.  It  would  be 
appreciated  also  if  the  applicant  would 
indicate  about  what  salary  he  would 
expect  to  receive. 

REPLY  in  strict  confidence  and  letter 
will  be  returned  if  desired,  to  Box 
705,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED)  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER  wanted  for  large,  prise 
winning  weekly  in  city  of  40,000,  near 
Detroit.  Average  in  ’60,  24  pages. 
Rapidly  growing  area  potential  de¬ 
mands  expansion  and  capable,  hard 
worker,  with  leadership  ability.  Apply 
at  once  with  full  particulars,  to  Wyan- 
dotte  Tribune,  Wyandotte,  Michigan. 


EXPERIENCED  SALESMAN  for  pro¬ 
motion  type  selling  in  Southern  States. 
Middle  age  no  handicap.  Must  have 
ability  to  talk  convincingly  to  highest 
type  business  men.  Some  travel  neces¬ 
sary.  Excellent  opportunity  with  estab¬ 
lished  organization.  Write  or  phone 
J.  C.  H^RE,  Phone  LD27,  Gadsen, 
Alabama. _ 

GULP  COAST  daily  needs  advertising 
man  to  fill  out  three  man  local  staff. 
Must  be  layout  and  copy  man  with 
ability  to  sell.  Production  is  essential. 
No  place  to  retire,  but  a  top-notch 
spot  for  good  future.  No  phone  calls. 
Write,  including  references.  Pay  de¬ 
pends  on  the  man.  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager,  Victoria  Advocate,  Victoria, 
Texas. _ 

WANTED  —  Experienced  advertising 
solicitor  who  can  make  good  layouts 
and  sell.  Salary  and  a  commission. 
Write  Paul  Morgan,  Texarkana  Ga- 
sette.  Texarkana,  Texas. 


HELP  WANTED 


MAN  in  early  SO’s  with  at  least  five 
years’  experience  in  handling  retail 
accounts  both  selling  and  servicing. 
The  type  of  person  we  want  may  hold 
an  assistant’s  position  now.  This  is 
a  permanent  position  on  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  morning  newspaper  of  unques¬ 
tioned  standing  and  stability.  Appli¬ 
cants  can  be  interviewed  in  New  York 
City  week  of  April  22.  Contact  Box 
624,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR;  30-40.  Court  House- 
City  Hall  e^erience.  Midwest  25,000 
population.  Tell  all.  Box  612,  Editor 
A  Wblisher. 


EVERY  SUCCESS  is  open  to  you 
through  Editor  A  Publisher  Classi¬ 
fied  ads.  For  good  jobs,  bargains 
in  equipment  and  publications, 
read  the  Wlant  Ads  EVERY  Week  I 


REPORTER  —  General  News  beat, 
some  desk  work.  Midwest  town  of 
18,000.  Experience  desirable.  Write 
fully  experience,  references,  military 
status,  when  available  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Box  509,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


DESIROUS  of  securing  draft-exempt 
combination  reporter  and  telegraph 
editor.  Opportunity  to  become  Edi¬ 
tor.  Cordele  Dispatch,  Cordele, 
Georgia. _ _ 

NIGHT  CITY  EDITOR  for  far  west 
morning  daily.  14,000  circulation  com¬ 
munity  of  25,000.  Pull  responsibility 
editing  all  local  copy,  staff  and  makeup 
management.  Permanent  position  open 
after  May  1.  Give  fnll  qualifications, 
experience,  requirements,  military 
status.  No  beginners  or  floaters.  Write 
616.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

AFTERNOON  Texas  Daily.  25,000 
circulation,  wants  competent  desk  and 
rewrite  man.  Preferably  married.  List 
details  of  background.  Name  former 
places  of  newspaper  employment.  Give 
references  and  state  starting  pay  ex- 
pected.  Box  712,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
CITY  EDITOR  small  Midwest  daily. 
Opportunity  for  temperate,  young,  ag¬ 
gressive  newsman  with  good  small 
daily  background  and  sense  of  balance. 
No  floaters.  Interview.  Complete  de¬ 
tails  including  availability  to  box  num- 

ber  741.  Editor  A  Pnblsher. _ 

AFTERNOON  TEXAS  DAILY,  25,000 
circulation,  wants  competent  city  edi¬ 
tor  fully  capable  of  handling  small 
staff  and  getting  editorial  production. 
He  must  be  aggressive  and  loyal.  Un¬ 
less  qualified  through  training,  ex¬ 
perience  and  temperament,  don’t  waste 
your  time  or  ours  applying.  Give  fnll 
details,  including  starting  salary  ex- 

gected  and  references  in  first  letter. 

iox  615.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

EDI’TORIAL:  Sports,  General  News¬ 
man.  Knowledge  speed  Graphic,  Dark¬ 
room.  Immediate.  Evening  Chronicle, 

Uhrichville.  Ohio. _ 

RBPOR’TER — General  news  beat.  Some 
experience  necessary.  Write  fnlly. 
Manager.  Press.  Logansport,  Indiana. 
REPORTER — afternoon  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day,  general  beat,  some  desk  and 
sports,  permanent  for  right  man.  Write 
full  details  concerning  self.  Daily 
News,  Lewistown.  Montana. _ ! 


REPORTER  i 

BUSINESS  paper  reporter  wanted  for  ' 
St.  Louis.  Write  in  complete  detail  to 
Fairchild  Publications,  1221  Locust 
Street,  St.  Louis.  Missouri. _ 

SMALL  CENTRAL  New  York  Daily 
has  opening  for  Sports  and  General 
news  reporter.  Tell  all  in  first  letter. 
Write  Editor  A  Publisher,  Box  734. 

SOMEWHERE  there  is  a  young  editor¬ 
ial  executive  on  smaller  publication 
who  wants  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment  as  assistant  on  larger  publication. 
Plenty  of  hard  work  required  all  the 
way  from  small  detail,  to  editorial 
writing  when  needed.  Good  salary, 
good  future  for  young  man  with  gen¬ 
uine  ambition  and  all  around  experi¬ 
ence.  In  applying  give  plenty  of  detail 
regarding  background  and  general 
theories  of  newspapering.  Box  number 
733.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

TOP  SPORTS  MAN  wanted  for  depart¬ 
ment  with  two  other  men.  Morning 
paper  with  Sunday  emphasis  bnt  also 
good  volume  every  week  day.  Unless 
you  have  had  experience  either  in  or 
directing  similar  sized  department, 
please  do  not  apply.  Send  sample  col¬ 
umn.  Box  number  732,  Editor  A  Pnb¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


EXPERIENCED  WOMEN’S  EDITOR 
for  seven  day  morning  paper  doing  ex¬ 
tensive  job  daily  and  Sunday.  This 
position  requires  experienced  hard- 
worker  who  knows  every  detail  from 
writing  to  layout.  Please  state  salary. 
Box  731,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED:  Girl’s  Editor  for  national 
farm  magazine.  Need  bright  person¬ 
able  girl,  middle  20’s,  preferably  with 
farm  or  rural  background,  some  con¬ 
tact  with  4-H  Girl’s  Club  Work  or 
the  Extension  Service:  someone  who 
is  creative,  can  write  with  sparkle,  is 
interested  and  enthusiastic  about  teen¬ 
age  girls  and  their  problems  but  has 
enough  maturity  to  guide  them  wisely. 
Good  salary;  good  opportunity.  Ad¬ 
dress  Gertrude  Dieken,  Farm  Journal, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


address,  references;  address  Box  711, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


COMPETENT  photographer  with  thor¬ 
ough  newspaper  background  to  special¬ 
ize  in  public  relations  photography  for 
well  known  eastern  aircraft  firm. 
Ability  to  create  good  quality,  eye-  : 
catching  pictures  essential.  Full  de¬ 
tails  first  letter,  including  samples  of  { 
work,  salary  expected.  Write  Box  608,  i 
Editor  A  Publisher.  | 

WANTED  combination  photographer  ■ 
and  Fairchild  Engraver.  Please  furnish 
all  details  in  first  letter  including 
salary  expected,  marital  and  draft- 
status,  car  ownership.  References, 
Tribune-Herald,  Casper,  Wyoming. 

Mechanical 

WANTED  foreman  for  combined  press- 
stereo  operation.  Permanent  job  at 
good  wages  for  the  right  party.  Appli¬ 
cants  address  Box  640,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher,  giving  age,  marital  status,  ex¬ 
perience  and  wages  expected. 

UNOTYPE  OPERATORS 
Manchester  Evening  Herald 

Manchester,  Connecticut  I 


_ INSTRUCTION _ 

_ Linotype — Printing _ 

Linotype-Intertype  Instruction 
Ohio  Linotype  School 
Logan  18,  Ohio 

Free  Booklet  and  Information 
TELETYPESE'TTER  keyboard  instruc¬ 
tions  for  Linotype  operators,  typists 
and  apprentices.  Complete  home-prac¬ 
tice  Teletypesetter  keyboard  fingering 
setup,  colored  layouts,  nomenclature, 
operating  instructions  etc.  Write  for 
details.  CALLAGHAN,  P.  O.  Box  1493, 
Great  Falls,  Montana. 


PUBLISHERS: 

I  CAN 
HELP  YOU! 

SUCCESSFUL  CONSULTANT 
TROUBLE  SHOOTER 

AVAILABLE  INTERVIEW  AT 
ANPA  CONVENTION 

SEEKING  permanent  top  or  back  stop 
job.  Have  re-organized  and  operated 
small  to  metropolitan  papers  U.  S. 
and  Europe,  Know  chain  General  Man¬ 
agement  methods.  Solve  technical  and 
policy  problems;  cut  costs,  build  rev 
enue  and  good  will  in  plant  and  com 
munity.  Practical  experience  all  de 
partments.  Draft  exempt — hold  Bach 
elor  of  Science  Degree.  Box  755  Edi 
tor  A  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  OR 
ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER 
THOROUGHLY  experienced  manager 
available  May  1.  Finest  references 
vouch  for  character,  ability  and  un¬ 
usual  record.  Southeastern  location 
desired,  but  will  consider  east  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  If  assured  larger  profit  is  of  in¬ 
terest,  arrange  date  for  interview  at 
ANPA  convention.  Box  647,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 

INTERNATIONALLY  KNOWN 
GENERAL  MANAGER  AND 
PUBLISHER 

WI’TH  20  years  experience  in  all  de¬ 
partments  seeks  administrative  posi¬ 
tion.  Daily  preferably  with  respon¬ 
sibility  and  future.  Age  46,  no  mili¬ 
tary  status.  Top  references.  Box  751, 
Editor  A  Publisher 

COMPTROLLER,  BUSINMS 
or  OFFICE  MANAGER 
TOP-NOTCH  executive  available  dnt 
to  staff  reorganisation.  16  years  news¬ 
paper  accounting  and  business  man¬ 
agement  experience  on  Midwest  and 
Pacific  Northwest  dailies.  College 
graduate,  age  46,  married.  Expert 
knowledge  of  methods,  procedures, 
taxes,  costs,  printing  production. 
cellent  references.  Box  638,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 

PUBLISHER  or  GENERAL  MAN¬ 
AGER  available  May  Ist.  Experienced 
and  good  record  as  general  manager 
and  publisher  of  fwo  dailies.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  entire  operation,  especial^ 
advertising.  Family  man,  age  41.  Best 
references.  Available  for  interview. 
Box  718,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WRITERS’  SERVICES 


Literary  Agency 

NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENO 
eles.  Books.  Fiction.  Plays  marketed 
Bertha  Klausner,  130  E.  40  8t.,  N.  Y. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Administrative 

EXECUTIVE  SEEKS 
TOP  OR  BACK  STOP  JOB 
WilTH  A  CHALLENGE 

AS  Pnblisher  and  General  Manager  I 
converted  $250,000  loser  to  a  profit  I 
Improved  content  and  production 
methods.  Increased  circulation  30,000; 
increased  .  advertising.  Cut  costs. 
Know  small,  medium  and  metropolitan 
papers.  Expert  on  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment,  labor  negotiations  and  Promo¬ 
tion.  Available  for  interview  at  ANPA 
Convention.  University  grad  Journal¬ 
ism  and  Business  Administration.  Age 
46.  Box  746,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

TEN  YEARS  ALL  editorial  phases. 
Now  employed  Top  editorial  executive. 
Desire  executive  post  top-flight  small, 
medium  daily.  College  graduate,  31, 
draft-exempt.,  settled.  Best  references. 
L  Box  707,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


costs  to  profits  and  have  outstandmg 
record  of  profitable  operations. 

46  YEARS  old,  family,  university 
graduate.  Available  for  interview 
ANPA  Convention 

Box  541,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ClrcalatkNi 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  15,000 
up,  relocation  sought.  Excelleut  record 
with  little  merchant  plan,  ABC,  boy 
promotion,  sales,  service  and  eoUee- 
tions.  Age  35,  good  personality,  ag¬ 
gressive  and  of  highest  character. 
Best  references.  Write  Box  523,  Editet 
A  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  desires 
position  where  duties  cover  both  la- 
side  as  well  as  outside  the  office. 
Over  25  years  experience  with  prac¬ 
tical  circulation  problems.  Every  offer 
considered.  Box  525,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CIROULA’nON  MANAGER  —  experi¬ 
enced — Little  Merchant — office  control 
ABO— carrier  promotions — aggressive, 
congenial — 5,000  to  50,000.  Married, 
35  years  old.  Write  Box  641,  Editor 
I  A  Pnblisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Circulation 


I  pnbli»her- _ 

"OJ  KXI’KKIK.NCED  city  circulation 
minaRer.  motor  routes,  office  routine, 
promotion  etc.,  seeks  opportunity  to 
further  prove  his  abilities,  either  as  a 
circulation  manager  or  bigger  city.  He 
has  a  past  record  of  substantially 
increased  circulation  at  minimum  cost, 
^it  of  references.  Age  31.  married, 
ttro  children.  Write  box  710,  Editor 

t  Publisher. _ 

"DRAIT  EXEMPT:  Married,  27  years 
ronng.  6  years  newspaper  experience 
n  competitive  territory.  Diatrict  Man- 
iger.  Promotion  and  Koadman  experi¬ 
ence.  Mulling  to  work  hard  and  eager 
to  learn  the  inside  as  well  as  the  out¬ 
side.  Desire  Assistant  Circulation 
Manager's  Job.  Can  furnish  best  of 
inferences.  Box  727,  Editor  &  Pub- 

I  lisher. 

^  ClassUied  AdvertiiiffiC 


rlROUBATlON  MANAGER— with  20 
rear  proven  record  in  highly  competi- 
liT*  flelds  seeks  connection  that  offers 
outstanding  challenge.  An  economical 
nnerator  that  knows  all  phases  of  cir- 
fSistion  thoroughly  that  can  assure 
Ton  an  aggressive  productive  organisa- 
iion  regardless  of  circumstances  o« 
conditions.  Top  references.  Available 
thort  notice.  Write  Box  634,  Editor  & 


SPACE  SALESMAN,  26,  with  over  4 
years  experience  ( 1  ^  years  as  Assist- 
'  ant  to  CAM)  in  classified,  local  and 
r  national  departments  of  top-flight 
metropolitan  daily  will  consider  chal- 

I  leafing  position  offering  sound  finan¬ 
cial  opportunity.  Beat  references. 
Available  immediately.  Box  62f^,  Edi- 
t  tor  A  Publisher. 

PHONE  BOOM  SUPERVISOR,  six 
years'  experience  in  metropolitan 
classified  operation.  Best  references. 
Box  603,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN 
Draft-exempt.  10  years  experience,  de¬ 
sires  work  on  small  town  daily  with¬ 
in  100  miles  NYC.  Box  701,  E^tor  & 
(  Publisher. 


Dfaphnr  Adrertfaii _ 

DISPLAY  SOUCITOR,  25,  single,  de¬ 
gree,  car.  Draft  resistant  vet.  2)^ 
years  experience.  Employed  Midwest 
metropolitan  daily  handling  key  ac¬ 
counts.  Good  on  layouts  and  copy.  Box 
729.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


CAPABLE  take  complete  charge  de-  ' 
psrtment  and  assist  publisher.  IS  i 
years  experience  all  phases.  Now  co- 
publisher.  Age  31,  aggressive,  reliable, 
draft  exempt,  own  car.  Eastern  local¬ 
ity  preferred.  Box  528,  Editor  h 
Publisher. _ 


SPACE  SALESMAN  —  Draft  exempt 
reteran,  26,  single,  four  years  news- 
psper  space  sales  experience  with 
daily,  weekly  and  shopping  guide  staffs 
desires  permanent  position  with  sales 
itaff  of  reputable  national  advertising 
representative.  Excellent  references 
from  past  employers.  Expect  advance¬ 
ment  geared  to  ability  and  results 
rather  than  seniority.  Will  travel. 
Presently  employed  with  daily  (circu¬ 
lation  11.000)  earning  $6,000  annual¬ 
ly.  Box  518,  Editor  m  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Display  Advertlslin 

TOP  FLIGHT 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
WITH  outstanding  record  available  on 
reasonable  notice.  Energetic  and  pro¬ 
motion  minded  with  15  years’  general 
and  retail  experience  in  cities  over 
100.000.  Have  the  proven  ability  to 
increase  department  morale  and  effi¬ 
ciency.  Modern  sales  methods.  Family, 
college,  under  40.  Present  income 
$8,500.  Can  be  interviewed  at  con¬ 
vention.  Write  Box  644,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ACCENT  ON  clean  simple  layouts  and 
copy  makes  small  daily’s  one  man  ad 
department  a  valuable  staff  addition 
or  small  department  manager.  **J'* 
and  art  school  trained.  Single,  draft 
exempt  vet,  24,  with  car.  Some  classi¬ 
fied  sales  experience.  Box  444,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 

Front  and  Back  Shop  Management. 
Young.  Experienced.  Energetic,  Union. 
Record  of  achievement  in  East,  in 
Publications  and  Commercial.  (Xin- 
sidering  and  settling  Peninsula  to  San 
Jose.  California — No  nights.  Contact: 
P.M.  care  of  J.  Hinds.  1415  California 
Drive  Bnringame.  California. 


_ CoiTcspondente 

WRITER,  free-lance,  youth,  interna¬ 
tional,  literary,  cnltural  fields.  Knowl¬ 
edge  Midwest.  New  York,  Europe. 

Box  408.  Editor  Ss  Publisher. _ 

WASHINGTON  REPORTER,  all  con¬ 
tacts;  wants  individual  assignments, 
low  rates,  confidential.  Box  613,  £^i- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


EdHorial 


BEGINNING  REPORTER’S  job  want¬ 
ed  by  married  Vet,  31,  B.A.  Degree. 
Prefer  small  daily  anywhere.  Box  407, 
Mitor  A  Publisher. 


CRAOK  POLICE  REPORTER  80,  em¬ 

ployed  on  50,000  daily.  Draft-exempt 
and  college  graduate.  Seeka  job  on 
eastern  paper.  Available  in  two 
weeks.  Box  417,  Editor  A  Pnblieher. 

ABLE  NEWSMAN,  college  graduate, 
former  weekly  publisher,  editor,  seeks 
desk  opening  with  future.  Age  40. 
Prefer  midwest.  Box  517,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

ALERT,  capable  young  woman.  Over 
year’s  experience  on  daily,  radio.  Col¬ 
lege  Publicity  experience.  State  salary. 
Box  501,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

A  -  1  REPORTER  —  REWRITE  15 
YEARS:  Needs  opportunity  to  regain 
time  lost  through  illness.  World  War 
I  Veteran.  No  draft.  Active,  healthy, 
sober.  Dependable  straight  news,  fea¬ 
tures.  N.  Y.  City  background.  8  lan¬ 
guages.  Ready  to  go  anywhere.  P.O. 
Box  310,  Mt.  McGregor,  New  York. 

EDITOR,  REPORTER,  WRITER:  six 
years  general  news,  national  and  inter¬ 
national  affairs,  sports,  features,  wire 
service  filing,  radio  commentator. 
Seeks  responsible  editorial  or  public 
relations  job.  Box  508,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ 


I  TOP  sd-man  manager  —  soundly 
grounded  in  competitive  markets — can 
create  ideas  and  sell  them — many  out- 
itanding  promotions — not  high  pres- 
rare  —  good  character  —  finest  refer¬ 
ences — draft-exempt — most  be  paid  on 
s  percentage  of  what  I  can  produce — 
^  no  straight  salary  jobs  considered. 
Box  614,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

AAVERTISING  MANAGER  —  aggres- 
live,  promotion  -  minded,  successful. 
Wants  change  with  future  in  city  of 
50  to  100.000.  20  years  experience 
...  well  grounded  in  all  phases. 
Mature  judgment,  steady,  solvent. 
Employed.  Top  references.  Interview 
at  your  convenience.  Box  720,  Editor 
t  Publisher. _ 


Proven  production  and  abillMr  counts 

(more  than  age.  TOP  FLIGH'T  aggres¬ 
sive.  reliable,  display  salesman  avail¬ 
able  immediately,  age  46,  married, 
native  E'loridian,  15  years  experience, 
I  good  layout,  excellent  PLUS  producer, 
f  good  health  and  references.  Prefer 
small  daily  or  weekly  near  NYO  or 
Florida.  Interview  ANPA  convention. 
I  Box  725,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 


EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT  —  25,  and 
draft  proof.  2  years  experience  city 
desk  and  theater  section  of  New  York 
Metropolitan  daily.  New  York  state 
preferred  but  will  relocate  anywhere. 
Box  536,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

FORMER  Boston  drama,  movie,  editor 
now  employed  midwest  would  relocate. 
Prefer  east  or  west  coast.  Oonsider 
anything.  Female.  Write  Box  524,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

OUTDOOR  WRITER.  city  room 
trained.  Experience  includes,  sports, 
general  reporting,  copy  reading,  speed 
graphic.  Box  516.  Editor  A  Publisher 

COPYREADER.  reporter,  31,  college 
degree,  draft-exempt.  Available  now. 
4  years’  experience,  alert,  ambitions. 
Box  633.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  trade-journal  editor- 
writer  wants  free-lance  work,  either 
editorial  or  production.  Box  601,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 


INTERESTED  in  literature,  creative 
writing,  theatre,  French,  Spanish. 
Able.  25.  draft-free.  New  York.  Box 
619,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  14,  1951 
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.SITUATIONS  WANTED 

_ Editorial 


ABLE  editor,  editorial  writer,  re¬ 
porter,  must  make  change  due  to 
wife’s  health.  In  present  job  14 
years.  Middle-aged.  Prefer  Rocky 
Mountains  or  Far  West.  Box  620, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


•MANAGING  EDITOR.  REI’ORTER. 
Daily,  weekly,  trade  preas  experience. 
Financial  writing.  Now  in  public  re¬ 
lations,  New  York.  Desires  return 
newspaper  work  and  grow  with  daily 
or  large  weekly.  28,  married.  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.  Box  623.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

NEWSMAN,  can  handle  press  camera, 
draft-exempt.  Single,  college  gradu¬ 
ate.  Seeks  position  on  midwest  or 
western  daily,  news  or  features.  Box 
602.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


NEWSPAPER-MAGAZINE 
HOUSE  ORGAN  EDITOR 

30  YEARS’  experience  N.Y.C.  A  other 
cities;  recently  editor  leading  trade 
magasine;  skilled  in  promotion,  vigor¬ 
ous  editorial  writer.  Box  649,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  B8:  25,  mar- 
i  ril'd,  draft-exempt;  some  experience. 

I  prefer  general  reporting  on  small 
I  daily,  but  will  consider  any  offer.  Box 
I  7l>4.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

HOUSE  ORGAN  EDITOR — Advertis¬ 
ing  Photographer;  Radio  Continuity 
Director,  Publicity.  Agriculture  back¬ 
ground.  Age  37,  family.  Available  June 
15  for  West  or  Southwest.  Box  728, 

Editor  A  Publisher  for  facts. _ 

NEWSM.kN,  now  reporting-rewriting 
for  wire  service  radio  side.  Edited 
N.  Y.  weekly.  26,  married,  B.A„  draft- 
exempt  vet.  3  years  experience.  Box 

742,  Editor  A  I^blisher. _ 

NEWSPAPERMAN.  13  years  ss  re¬ 
porter,  editor  on  daily.  Married,  35, 
draft  exempt.  References.  Prefer  Mid- 
west.  Box  '730.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  spot  sought 

by  able  newsman  under  30.  Good  ex¬ 

perience  background.  Prefer  desk.  Box 

708.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER — writer  -  linguist.  Back¬ 
ground,  experience,  ability.  NYC  Ares. 
Draft-free;  25.  Box  740,  EMitor  A 
Publisher. _ 


REPORTER — FEATURES  —  EDITOR 
2  years  experience  all  phases  small, 
medium  daily,  wire  service.  College, 
car.  single,  vet.  Employed.  Box  738, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


REPORTER— experienced,  college 
grad.  Wrote  features,  heads,  sports, 
local  news,  and  edited  A.  P.  Wire  on 
I  small  town  daily.  Single  draft-exempt, 
I  own  car.  Prefer  East.  Box  736,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 


STRAYED  SHEEP! 

NOW  in  advertising,  wishes  return 
Newspaper  Editing.  Editor  College 
Publications,  Sports,  News,  Make-up. 
Daily,  Weekly  experience.  22  —  4-F. 
Wants  chance  to  prove  ability  to  ad¬ 
vance.  Can  interview  ANPA.  Box  726, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

TWO  YOUNG,  draft-exempt  reporters; 
one  married;  3  years  general  experi¬ 
ence;  employed  on  daily  in  large  mid- 
western  city  but  future  limited.  Box 
739.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

VETERAN,  30,  family.  Five  years  on 
medium  daily,  seeks  afternoon  paper 
in  New  England  needing  experienced 
reporter  or  deskman.  Box  724,  Editor 
A  Publiaher. 


'  YOUNG  MAN,  22,  draft  -  exempt, 
I  Princeton  A.B.,  Harvard  M.A.,  desiree 
position  anywhere  in  U.S.  available 
I  for  interview  during  ANPA  conven¬ 
tion.  Box  716,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


!  BEGINNER.  February  college  grad. 
High  school,  college  editorial  experi¬ 
ence  only.  Veteran.  Wide  background 
R.  Strand,  7902  W.  National  Ave, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 


WiotoKniphm 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

EXPERIENCED  on  paper  of  75,000 
circnlation.  Also  interested  in  report¬ 
ing — studied  journalism  courses  in  col¬ 
lege.  Vet,  26,  married,  draft-exempt. 
Box  539,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Photographers 

NEWS  PHOTGGRAPUER  with  right 
years  experience  with  metropolitan 
and  meuium  dailies.  Experienced 
Fairchild  engraver.  Highest  references. 
■Married,  37,  will  go  anywhere.  Don 
Palinieri,  291  Crescent  PL,  Yonkers  4, 

New  York. _ 

PHOTlKiRAPHER  -  WRITER  for  re- 
sponsiiile  post.  Box  703,  Editor  A 
Pii  bliaher. 


ProMottom  PahMc  Rctatiow 


AMBITIOUS  ASSISTANT,  leading 
metropolitan  daily,  seeks  top  position 
smaller  paper  or  industry.  33.  'Will 
move  anywhere.  Box  504,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  spot.  draft- 
exempt  vet.  28.  Newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  Last  2  years  as  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Chief  State  Gevernment.  Box 
605.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  MAN,  26,  with  over  4  years 
sales  and  administrative  experience  in 
all  phases  of  advertising  on  top-flight 
metropolitan  daily  seeks  opportunity 
to  break  into  public  relations  field  with 
established  organisation.  Best  refer- 
ences.  Available  now.  Box  630.  Edi- 
ORGAN  EDITOR  12  years  editorial, 
photography,  public  relations.  Box  702, 
Eilitor  A  Publisher. 


SUPERINTENDENT  OR  FOREMAN 
of  Pressroom.  With  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  experience.  Proven  record 
of  accomplishment.  Strictly  sober, 
with  top-notch  references.  Prefer 
Western  States.  Box  419,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

MEOHANIOAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
or  assistant,  over  25  years  news  press¬ 
room  experience  and  associated  prob¬ 
lems.  Excellent  references.  Box  638, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR — two-thirder. 
1  year  experience.  Some  hand  com- 
position.  Box  646,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
ALL-AROUND  photo  en^sver,  eight 
years'  newspaper  experience,  wants 
permanent  position  on  good  sised 
paper.  Write  fully.  Box  650,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 


EXPERIENCED 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
OR  will  take  position  as  ad  operator, 
compositor,  make-up,  with  chance  for 
advancement.  Thoroughly  experiencod 
in  newspaper  and  job  production. 
Draft-exempt,  will  go  anywhere.  Avail¬ 
able  for  interview  at  N.  Y.  convention. 
Box  721.  Editor  A  Publiaher. 

EXPERIENCED  TELETYPESETTER- 
OPERATOR  (puncher).  2  galleys  an 
hour.  (With  linotype  experience) 
Available  1  month  notice.  Box  737, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MACHINIST — Most  Models  Linotypes 
and  Intertypes,  saws,  quadders,  'Tele- 
typesetter  and  keyboard  maintenance. 
Union  or  unorganised.  H.  D.  Shaw. 
4810  Lake  Park,  Chicago  15.  Illinois. 

MY  QUALITIES: 

Ability  —  Efficiency 
Experience  —  Education 
Ambition  —  Stamina 
Diplomacy  — '  (^operation 

I  would  be  interested  in  an  opportu¬ 
nity  with  a  Southern  daily  paper  as: 

Production  Manager 
Mechanical  Superintendent 
—  or  — 

Assistant  to  Superintendent. 

Plant  difficulties  no  obstacle 

For  complete  resume  or 
Personal  interview 
Write 

BOX  700,  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER 


•MEUHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
or  Production  Manager:  Strictly  sober, 
reliable,  thoroughly  experienced  in 
newspaper  production  seeks  position 
with  a  challenge.  Age  44.  married, 
more  than  30  years  experience.  Top 
notch  references.  Available  for  inter¬ 
view  at  ANPA.  Box  743,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

As  MIGHT  be  expected,  a  direct 
outgrowth  of  the  Kefauver  Com¬ 
mittee  hearings  has  been  a  renewal 
of  the  question  of  why  newspapers 
continue  to  publish  racing  infor¬ 
mation.  The  question  comes  from 
newspapermen,  the  public  and  offi¬ 
cials  who  in  some  places  are  try¬ 
ing  to  curtail  this  publication. 

Roger  B.  Linscott  wrote  a  col¬ 
umn  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Pitts¬ 
field  (Mass.)  Berkshire  Evening 
Eagle  titled:  “Press  Rates  Censure 
for  Aiding  Gambling  While  De¬ 
ploring  It.”  His  topic,  “a  majority 
of  newspapers  in  the  state  contrib¬ 
ute  conscioasly  and  materially  to 
gambling  profits,”  involved  news¬ 
paper  publication  of  the  daily 
U.  S.  Treasury  balance  and  ad¬ 
vance  information  from  out-of- 
town  race  tracks. 

“Treasury  figures  are  for  the 
tens  of  thousands  who  play  the 
numbers  pools,”  he  wrote,  and 
track  selections  are  for  horse  play¬ 
ers  who  patronize  illegal  off-track 
bookmakers.  .  .  . 

“Occasionally  a  newspaper  edi¬ 
tor,  if  hard-pressed  for  an  explan¬ 
ation.  will  maintain  that  the  U.  S. 
Treasury  balance  is  of  legitimate 
news  interest  as  a  financial  item. 
This  whimsical  argument  is  easily 
demolished  by  the  fact  that  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  doesn’t  publish 
the  daily  balance.  Actually,  the 
figure  is  of  no  interest  whatsoever 
to  anyone  who  doesn’t  play  one  of 
the  dozen-odd  Massachusetts  lot¬ 
teries  that  are  currently  using  it 
as  the  basis  of  their  daily  pay-offs. 

“Similarly,  it  is  sometimes  ar¬ 
gued  that  advance  information  on 
horse  races  has  a  legitimate  place 
on  the  sports  pages.  Maybe  it  has 
when  the  horses  are  running  near 
enough  to  home  so  that  the  news¬ 
paper  reader  can  get  to  the  track 
to  place  his  bets.  But  even  a  su¬ 
perman  would  have  a  tough  time 
getting  from  Massachusetts  to 
Oaklawn  Park.  Arkansas,  or  Gulf- 
stream  Park.  Florida,  in  time  to 
place  his  $2  on  any  of  the  selec¬ 
tions  currently  being  recommend¬ 
ed  by  the  Boston  papers.  Like  the 
rest  of  the  Massachusetts  horse 
players,  he’d  end  up  by  entrusting 
his  money  to  an  off-track  bookie.” 

Mr.  Linscott  acknowledges  that 
even  if  newspapers  stopped  carry¬ 
ing  advance  information  on  race 
track  entries  and  probable  winners 
that  horse  players  would  still  be 
able  to  buy  racing  forms  at  the 
newsstands.  Also,  he  acknowledges 
that  if  newspapers  stopped  print¬ 
ing  the  Treasury  balance  gamblers 
would  use  some  other  figure  such 
as  the  pari-mutual  payoff  figure  or 
the  total  Stock  Exchange  sales 
each  day.  “But  the  fact  remains 
that  a  blackout  on  this  type  of 
news  would  shut  off  the  most 
widely  used  source  of  off-track 
betting  information — and,  perhaps 
more  important,  would  make  a  lot 


at  Thirty 


of  editorials  on  the  evils  of  gam¬ 
bling  sound  a  good  deal  less  hypo¬ 
critical.”  He  concludes: 

“For  all  practical  purposes, 
there  are  no  legal  restraints  on 
newspaper  practices  that  aid  and 
abet  bwkies  and  pool  operators. 
The  cure  is  self-regulation — and  it 
might  be  a  nice  by-product  of  the 
Kefauver  hearings  if  such  a  house¬ 
cleaning  came  to  pass.” 

>•■  *  * 

Mr.  LiNscon  might  have  a 
point  about  those  U.  S.  Treasury 
figures.  There  is  little  practical 
use  to  which  they  can  be  put  day 
by  day  but  there  may  be  some 
people  who  keep  charts  of  the 
trend  for  study,  we  discovered. 

If  there  is  no  practical  use  for 
the  figures  they  ought  to  be  drop¬ 
ped,  but  that  won’t  stop  the  num¬ 
bers  racket.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
which  doesn’t  use  the  Treasury 
figure,  has  been  approached  to 
stop  publishing  the  Dow-Jones 
Averages.  .And  even  if  they  stop¬ 
ped  printing  those,  the  numbers 
racketeers  could  use  the  stock 
market  figures  or  the  daily  car- 
loadings,  or  any  one  of  many 
figures. 

*  if  If 

It  would  seem  also  that  Mr. 
Linscott  might  have  a  point  in 
suggesting  elimination  of  advance 
dope  on  racing.  A  reader  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  who  happened 
to  be  a  Circuit  Court  Judge  for 
Wayne  County,  suggested  in  a 
letter  to  the  paper  that  its  publi¬ 
cation  of  “racing  entries  and  form 
sheets”  was  inconsistent  with  the 
paper’s  editorial  policy  on  gam¬ 
bling.  He  said  “probably  nine  out 
of  ten  bettors  get  their  informa¬ 
tion  from  such  publication.  The 
free  advertising,  if  it  is  free  ad¬ 
vertising,  the  bookmakers  get  from 
it  the  country  over  is  worth  an 
incalculable  amount  to  the  gam¬ 
blers.  It  might  run  to  a  million 
dollars  a  day. 

“I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have 
no  expectation  that  the  Free  Press, 
or  any  other  paper,  will  be  consis¬ 
tent  and  stop  anti-social  aid  to 
the  professional  gamblers.  You 
have  my  permission  to  publish  this 
letter.  But,  of  course,  you  will 
not,”  wrote  Judge  Guy  A.  Miller. 

That  was  the  usual  ending  for 
a  critical  letter  to  the  editor.  .And, 
as  usual,  the  newspaper  printed  it 
as  most  of  them  do.  Right  below 
it  in  the  same  column  appeared  a 
letter  from  Free  Press  Publisher 
John  S.  Knight  in  reply. 

“1  see  nothing  inconsistent  be¬ 
tween  the  Free  Press  editorial  pol¬ 
icy  and  the  publication  of  racing 
information,”  he  wrote. 

“After  all,  we  are  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  publishing  news,  and  rac¬ 
ing  information  is  news  in  the 
same  sense  that  people  follow 
prize  fights,  golf  matches,  baseball 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

April  15-17 — Northern  State 
Circulation  Managers  Assn., 
spring  meeting  Dyckman  Ho¬ 
tel,  Minneapolis. 

April  17-19 — Ohio  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Assn.,  spring 
meeting,  Hollerden  Hotel, 
Cleveland. 

April  19-21 — ^American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
convention.  Hotel  Statler, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

April  19-21 — National  Edi¬ 
torial  Assn.,  spring  meeting, 
Roosevelt  Hotel,  New  York. 

April  19-21 — American  Assn, 
of  Advertising  Agencies,  33  rd 
annual  meeting.  The  Green¬ 
brier,  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
W.  Va. 

April  19-21 — Greater  Week¬ 
lies  Associates,  Spring  Confer¬ 
ence,  Hotel  Commodore,  New 
York  City. 

.April  19-21 — Canadian  Daily 
Newspapers  Assn.,  annual  meet¬ 
ing  and  election  of  officers. 
Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

April  24-26 — ANPA  annual 
meeting,  Waldorf-Astoria  Ho¬ 
tel,  New  York  City. 

April  29-May  2 — National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Assn., 
21st  annual  convention.  Ward- 
man  Park  Hotel,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

April  30-May  5 — Journalism 
Week,  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  Mo. 


games  and  bowling  contests. 

“If  we  published  nothing  about 
racing  in  the  Free  Press,  prospec¬ 
tive  bettors  could  read  the  Racing 
Form  and  a  variety  of  other  rac¬ 
ing  papers  and  scratch  sheets. 

“We  can’t  reform  the  betting  in¬ 
stinct  by  pretending  that  racing 
does  not  exist,”  Mr.  Knight  con¬ 
cluded. 

*  *  * 

That  last  paragraph  sounds  to 
us  like  the  clincher  on  the  argu¬ 
ment.  As  long  as  there  is  a  con¬ 
test  of  any  kind  there  will  be 
“differences  of  opinion”  and  there 
will  be  betting  as  long  as  the  bet¬ 
ting  instinct  prevails  in  some 
people.  We  can’t  reform  the  bet¬ 
ting  instinct  by  pretending  that 
racing  or  basketball  or  football  or 
baseball  does  not  exist,  or  by  at¬ 
tempting  to  suppress  figures  that 
are  used  in  the  numbers  pools. 
As  long  as  there  are  bettors  and 
people  to  take  the  bets  they  will 
find  things  to  bet  on  and  they  will 
find  ways  of  getting  their  informa¬ 
tion. 

The  Kefauver  hearings,  it  seems 
to  us,  should  have  brought  one 
important  lesson  home  to  all  of 
us.  That  is  the  lesson  of  upright 
government  and  rigid  law  enforce¬ 
ment.  The  rackets,  the  pools  and 
the  big-time  gamblers  cannot  be 
stopped  without  both  of  those  ele¬ 
ments. 

No  doubt  there  wilt  be  more 
written  and  said  on  this  subject 
on  both  sides.  The  argument  has 
just  started. 

EDITOR  <S  F 


Leslie  Highley  ^ 
Is  Appointed 
lAPA  Manager  | 

Leslie  Highley,  36  -  year  -  old 
Porto  Rican  newspaperman,  will 
become  manager  of  the  Inter- 
American  Press  Association  on 
May  1,  with  offices  in  New  York 
City.  His  appointment  to  the  post 
was  announced  this  week  after  a 
meeting  of  the  lAP.A  Executive 
Committee. 

Mr.  Highley,  a  native  of  Porto 
Rico,  began  his  newspaper  career 
on  El  Mundo  in  San  Juan  in  1941. 
Three  years  later  he  joined  the 
Associated  Press  staff  in  Washing¬ 
ton  to  cover  Latin-American  af¬ 
fairs  and  he  covered  the  Pan 
American  Conference  in  Bogota  in 
1946. 

In  1949  he  returned  to  San  Juan 
as  Sunday  editor  of  El  Mundo, 
resigned  to  establish  the  English- 
language  Carihe  News,  became  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  El  Diario  de 
Puerto  Rico  in  December,  1949, 
He  attended  the  VI  Inter-American 
Press  Conference  in  New  York  last 
October  and  was  elected  a  mem¬ 
ber  Of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Later  he  resigned  from  El  Diario 
to  conduct  a  news  commentary  on 
a  Puerto  Rico  network. 

A  distinguished  bilinguist,  Mr. 
Highley  is  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Porto  Rican 
Newspapermen’s  Society,  of  the 
Lions  of  San  Juan,  and  he  has 
traveled  extensively  in  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America.  He  is 
married  and  has  three  children. 

■ 

Adams  Group  Buys 
Complete  Control 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  —  The 
O’Neill  estate  sold  its  30%  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Press-Union  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  to  the  firm’s  majority 
owners  for  a  reported  price  of 
$400,000,  it  was  announced  April 
11. 

The  stock  is  now  entirely  owned 
by  the  syndicate  headed  by  Rol- 
land  L.  Adams,  of  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
■At  the  close  of  negotiations,  it 
was  stated.  Paul  J.  O’Neill.  Jr~ 
resigned  as  a  director  and  as 
secretary  -  treasurer.  Mr.  Adams, 
president  -  publisher,  is  the  new 
treasurer.  His  brother,  John  S. 
.Adams,  who  was  named  a  director 
at  the  reorganization  meeting  of 
the  company,  was  elected  secre¬ 
tary  and  assistant  treasurer.  David 
H.  Brillhart.  of  Bethlehem,  and 
George  R.  Brothers,  of  Ware 
Neck.  Va.,  were  added  to  the 
board. 

The  company  publishes  the 
Morning  Press,  Evening  Union 
and  Sunday  Press. 

■ 

$100  in  Bakersfield 

Bakersfield,  Calif.  —  A  top 
minimum  of  $100  a  week  for  five- 
year  men  is  set  in  a  new  contract 
between  the  Bakersfield  News¬ 
paper  Guild  and  the  Bakersfield 
Californian. 
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We’re  publishing*  this  ad . 


.  to  remind  the  nation  that  American  business  management, 
backed  by  a  record  supply  of  electric  power,  can  meet  today’s 
production  goals  .  .  .  and  that  any  permanent  “taking  over” 
of  industry  by  government  is  socialism.  America’s  Business- 
Managed,  Tax-Paying  Electric  Light  and  Power  Companies. 


'''tool.  Moy  8;  Time,  May  14;  The  SafUiday  Evening  Post,  May  26. 
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. ...  TO  PUBLISH  DAILY  A  GOOD  NEWSPAPER 
IN  THE  HIGHEST  TRADITIONS  OF  JOURNALISM 

The  World-Telegram  and  Sun  takes  great  pride  in  the  honors 
which  keep  coming  to  it  for  notable  journalistic  achievement. 

For  readers  and  advertisers,  such  recognition  from  distin¬ 
guished  groups  is  meaningful  measurement  of  a  newspaper’s 
standards  in  news  coverage,  editorial  comment  and  reading 
diversion. 

Here  is  a  list  of  diversified  honors  which  have  been  accorded 
staff  writers  and  columnists  of  the  WORLD-TELEGRAM 
AND  SUN  since  its  first  issue  of  January  5,  1950: 


ROBERT  RUARK  I'itnl  In  Smni.i  Dclu  Chi.  pro¬ 
fessional  ne\vspa|Hr  fraternitv,  lor  “outstandinK  work  in 
loiirnalisin."  Also  awarded  an  Honor  Meilal  by  Freedoms 
F'oiindalioii  tor  editorial  denouncement  ot  Paul  Robeson 
as  a  friend  of  the  Reds. 

ELEANOR  ROOSEVELT  —  I  he  Irvin-  (ieist  hrst  priz.c 
award  for  "the  most  disttnuuished  contribution  to  intcr- 
faith  and  inter-racial  understandin);  in  New  York  City 
newspajHis.” 

MARGARET  ELLIOTT  Hie  New  York  Ne  wspa(>cr- 
women's  Club  award  for  her  articles  titled  "Black  .Market 
Babies.”  cited  as  "the  best  htus  written  by  a  New  York 
newspaperwoman.” 

ARTHUR  ROLAND  KILBON  —  Ihe  Ciaines  Dojj  Re¬ 
search  .Awaril  for  beiii};  "the  outstanding;  writer  on 
canines  for  l‘*S(l.” 


GEORGE  KEANEY — The  (ieorge  Polk  .Memorial 
.\ward  cited  his  scries  "Need  .\  Woman  F'ear"  as  the 
"outstanding  scientific  rc|K>rtiii>;  in  lOSO." 

FREDERICK  WOLTMAN  —  Honored  by  .SiKina  Dclu 
Chi  for  "outstanding  work  in  journalism. "  .Mso  received 
Freedoms  F'oundation  Honor  Medal  for  "journalistic 
enterprise  and  rci>orting  zeal  on  the  .\merasia  Case." 

CAROL  TAYLOR— New  York  Ne  wspaperwomen’s 
Club  citation  for  her  scries  ".She  Conquered  Liquor”  as 
"the  best  by  a  New  York  newsp.t|K-rwoman." 

FRANKLIN  BRUNS,  JR.  —  The  World -Telegram  and 
Sun  Stamp  Fiditor  was  ap|iointeil  curator  of  stamps  for 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  recognition  of  his  out- 
staniling  philatelic  knowlcrlge  and  writing. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 

NEW  YORK  World-Taitgram  &  Tht  Sun  COLUMBUS . Ciliztn 

CLEVELAND . Pn$t  CINONNATI . Post 

PITTSBURGH . Prut  KENTUCKY . Pott 

SAN  FRANCISCO . Nowt  Covington  odilion,  Cincinnati  Pott 

INDIANAPOLIS . Timot  KNOXVILLE  ....  Nows-Snnliiwf 


NEWSPAPERS 


DENVER . Rocky  Mtn.  Nowt 

BIRMINGHAM  ....  Poti  Horold 

MEMPHIS . Prott-Scinitor 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Commorciol  Appool 
WASHINGTON . Nowt 


EVANSVILLE . Prou 

HOUSTON . Prou 

FORT  WORTH . Prou 

ALBUQUERQUE . Fribuno 

EL  PASQ . Horold  Pott 
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